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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The object of the present work is to supply 
archaeologists and those interested in archaeology with 
more complete and accurate information than has 
hitherto been provided concerning the treasures of 
ancient sculpture, stored up in the galleries of Great 
Britain, the abundance and excellence of which appear 
to be but little known in detail, notwithstanding that 
they are admitted in general terms. 

In order to guard against erroneous expectations, 
it should be borne in mind that the title " Ancient 
Marbles " does not imply antique sculptures of every 
description, but only the relics of Greek and Roman 
origin which have been imported into Great Britain 
from classical soil. I have accordingly excluded 
Egyptian and Oriental art as well as the Anglo- Roman 
remains found in Great Britain. Whatever the book 
may contain not included within the limits of the above 
definition, must be looked at as an accessory which, I 
venture to hope, will at least not be troublesome to the 
reader. 

For obvious reasons no catalogue is given of the 
Sculptures preserved in the British Museum. With 
the exception of the few Museums of a public character, 
such as those in Cambridge and Oxford, private 
galleries therefore have supplied the main part of 
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Vlll THE AUTHORS PREFACE. 

this catalogue. Everybody knows, how widely spread 
they are over the country, though perhaps few are 
aware how difficult it is to get information about 
them, much more to obtain such access to them as 
shall enable a visitor thoroughly to examine the works 
of art, without being at every moment disturbed by the 
impatient noise of the housekeeper's keys. But the 
greatest of all hindrances is the want of good cata- 
logues or other literary means of general, as well as 
special, preparation and instruction. Up to the present 
day the Student had to depend chiefly on James 
Dallaway's Anecdotes of the Arts in England (1800), 
however superficial and antiquated the book may be. 
The French translation published under A. L. Millin's 
authority, Les Beaux-arts en Angleterre (1807), added 
nothing of consequence, the editor not having himself 
visited the collections. Nor did Dallaway's own re- 
vised edition, which appeared in 18 16 with the title 
Of Statuary and Sculpture among the Ancients, though 
it was enriched by useful additions, materially alter the 
unsatisfactory character of the book. A selection only of 
particularly remarkable monuments is contained in the 
splendid volumes published by the Society of Dilet- 
tanti, the Specimens of Antient Sculpture, selected from 
several collections in Great Britain (1809 an< i ^3 5). 
If we add a few special publications, some of them 
scarcely accessible to persons most interested in their 
contents, such as the works on the Oxford Marbles 
(1763), on the Museum Worsleyanum (1794), on the 
I nee collection (1809), on the Marbles of Woburn 
Abbey (1822), on the Museum Disneianum (1849), and, 
last not least, Prof. Newton's valuable Notes on the 
Sculptures at Wilton House (1849), we should exhaust 
nearly all that has been done in England itself to- 
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THE AUTHORS PREFACE. IX 

wards our special knowledge of those treasures. The 
greater are the thanks due to the late Count Clarac, 
who, after a personal inspection in 1833, employed Mr 
Brotherton to make drawings of the Statues in the 
most important private galleries, which he incorpo- 
rated in his copious MusJe de Sculpture (vols. in. — v., 
1832 — 1841). Unsatisfactory as these sketches in 
outline may be with regard to style, they still suffice 
to give an approximate idea of the subjects repre- 
sented. Hence Clarac's work is still one of the most 
important books to be consulted on English private 
collections, as far as Statues are concerned; Busts 
and Reliefs not being included within its scope. 

Of more modest pretensions, though scarcely less 
meritorious, are the observations scattered through 
the writings of various travellers in Great Britain. 
Older works, like those by Volkmann 1 , Goede 2 , 
Spiker 8 , may be left out of consideration, as they afford 
very little valuable information. The notes published 
from C. O. Muller's journals of 1822, in Bottiger's 
Amalthea, Vol. in. (1825), deal only with the collec- 
tions in Lansdowne House and at Petworth. Richer 
in observations and notices is the well-known book of 
Dr Waagen, which was first published in German with 
the title Kunstwerke und Kilnstler in England (1837, 
1838), and afterwards, in English, with the results of 
several subsequent visits incorporated, as Treasures of 
Art in Great Britain (3 vols., 1854), supplementary to 

1 Neueste Reisen durch England. A us den besten Nachrichten und 
neueren Schriften zusammengetragen von J. J. Volkmann. 4 vols. Leipzig, 
1 781-1782. (Compiled chiefly from English sources.) 

8 England, Wales, Irland und Schottland. Erinnerungen von einer 
Reise in den Jahren 1802 und 1803. 2nd edition. 5 vols. Dresden, 1806. 

8 Reise durch England, Wales, und Schottlandim Jahre 181 6. 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 18 1 8. 
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which is the volume styled Galleries and Cabinets of 
Art in Great Britain (1857). Waagen, however, was 
chiefly attracted by works of modern art, especially of 
painting; as to antique sculpture his eye was less 
sure, his studies less extensive and thorough. The 
chief value of his book, therefore, to classical archaeolo- 
gists, consists in pointing out a great number of 
dispersed marbles, which he had the opportunity of 
observing in the course of his various journeys. Still, 
it may easily be understood that his notes should have 
appeared sufficiently new and interesting to be ex- 
tracted, for the use of the French public, by G. 
Brunet in the Revue archiologique, vol. x. (1853). The 
first archaeologist, however, after Count Clarac, who, with 
a full mastery of the different parts of archaeological 
science, made private galleries of ancient art in England 
the object of a special examination, was Alexander 
Conze, then Professor of Archaeology in the University 
of Halle. In the Archdologischer Anzeiger of 1864, a 
supplement of the Archdologische Zeitung of Berlin, he 
communicated, in the most concise form, many valuable 
notices extracted from his journals. More recently a 
supplement to them was contributed by the late Pro- 
fessor F. Matz, to the Archdologische Zeitung of 1873, 
in which also some collections, hitherto unknown, were 
first presented to the notice of the learned public. 

The author of this work first visited England in 
1 86 1. But the immense riches of the British Museum 
then left me little leisure to go in quest of private col- 
lections, with the exception of the gallery of Lansdowne 
House, a few notices of which I published in the Archao- 
logischer Anzeiger of 1862. In the autumn of 1873, 
accompanied by my friend Professor Matz, I under- 
took a tour through different parts of England. My 
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attention was at that time mainly directed to Greek 
Sepulchral Reliefs, that of my companion to Roman 
Sarcophagi, the collection and publication of these 
classes of monuments having been undertaken by 
the Academy of Vienna, and by the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, respectively; but whatever time 
could be spared was devoted to the examination 
of antique monuments of other descriptions. The 
results of these inquiries, together with such notices 
as were supplied by the books of reference then ac- 
cessible to me, were published in an article "On the 
private collections of ancient art in England," in the 
Archdologische Zeitung of 1 874, pp. 1 — 70. This rather 
detailed sketch forms the foundation of the present 
work, to undertake which I have been led, partly 
by my own interest in the subject, partly by the re- 
quests of friends and colleagues, especially in England. 
Favourable circumstances having enabled me to be- 
come acquainted with those galleries to a greater extent 
than perhaps any other living archaeologist, I thought 
it my duty, putting aside for some years other tasks of 
a more inviting nature, to undertake the irksome, 
mosaic-like work of drawing up a descriptive cata- 
logue of the marbles they contain. In doing this, 
I hoped also to pay a small tribute of affection and 
gratitude to a country in which I have seen and learnt 
much, and have formed many valuable and pleasant 
personal connexions, and experienced much kindness 
and hospitality. Another visit to England in 1877 
helped me to complete my former inquiries. 

With the exception of Castle Howard, which I 
was accidentally prevented from visiting, I have 
personally inspected nearly all the principal galleries. 
As to the minor collections, of which often scarcely 
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more than the name is known, it would not be reasonable 
to expect that a foreigner, without any other assistance 
than that afforded by his limited private means, should 
be able to discover and examine them. I must hope 
that the publication of this necessarily incomplete work 
will stimulate others to supply its deficiencies, and I 
shall be very thankful for any information which may 
be communicated to me. But even of the larger col- 
lections, it would have been impossible to give a full 
and satisfactory account from my individual unaided re- 
sources. To my friend Dr Conze I am indebted for 
the free use of all his original notes. The papers left 
by the late Professor Matz, now the property of the 
German Archaeological Institute, supplied a consider- 
able number of drawings and descriptions, particularly 
of Sarcophagi. Prof. Bernoulli of Basel, liberally 
complying with my request, placed also at my command 
all the notes he had made during a visit to England 
in 1875, which, as they chiefly concerned busts and 
other portrait sculptures, formed a most valuable sup- 
plement to Conze's, Matz's and my own notes. In the 
case of articles which are not founded upon notices 
made by myself or by my friends (indicated by B> C, M, 
see p. 210), the notice is borrowed from the special 
catalogue or from one of the other books quoted at the 
top of each collection ; in these instances, of course, 
I should not be made responsible for blunders which 
may occur. The measures are throughout given in 
metres and centimetres. Full accuracy, however, can 
be warranted only where either I or one of my friends 
have taken them, experience having more than once 
shewn that measures taken by others in English feet 
and afterwards converted into metres (a foot being 
equal to 0*305 m.) prove to be not quite exact. 
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The catalogue itself is naturally an unconnected 
series of articles, which can hardly be what is called 
" pleasant reading." General readers, however, will I 
hope be interested by the Introduction, in which I have 
attempted to give a synopsis of the whole subject, and 
to shew, from original sources and in connexion with 
other historical incidents, in what manner and to what 
extent Peacham's saying about the transplanting of 
old Greece into England has been realized. 

It should be added that the manuscript of my book 
was finished in October 1878, and the delays incident 
to the processes of translation, printing, and revision 
will explain why in the later portions of the work books 
have been consulted and other additions made, which 
refer to the last year or two, and which could not find 
place in the former parts. 

There remains the agreeable task of acknowledging 
the assistance I have experienced in the course of this 
work. My thanks are due, in the first place, to the 
possessors of many of the collections here described. 
Though nearly unprovided with introductions, and 
generally obliged to risk a bare personal application, 
I feel bound to state that with a very few exceptions 
my applications to visit galleries met with a courteous 
permission. I must deprive myself of the satisfaction 
of naming individuals who have shewn me special 
kindness, lest I might seem ungrateful towards others. 
For much aid and many hints I have to thank the 
officers of the British Museum, Prof. Newton, Mr 
Franks, Mr Poole, and Mr Murray ; and also Mr 
Doyne C. Bell, in London, Mr Holmes, at Windsor 
Castle, and Dr Acland, of Oxford. To the Rev. 
Alexander Napier, of Holkham, I am indebted for 
his effective advocacy of the publication of this work 

m. c. c 
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by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press ; 
to Mr C. A. M. Fennell for undertaking the heavy 
and irksome task of translating a volume of such a size 
and nature ; to Prof. Sidney Colvin for the pains he 
has bestowed on the revision of the translated text and 
on the superintendence of the illustrations. In the 
revision of the text I have had the further advantage of 
the skilled assistance of Prof. Newton and Mr Murray. 
To all these gentlemen I gladly proffer my sincere 
thanks. Lastly I desire to express my cordial gratitude 
to my dear friend Mr George Scharf, whose richly 
furnished library, extensive knowledge, unremitting 
goodness, and kind interest in my plans and pursuits, 
have been to me of invaluable assistance. It is 
my earnest desire that my friend may accept the 
dedication of this dry, but, I hope, not useless work, 
as a token of my true and sincere affection and a 
memorial of some of my most precious associations 
with England. 

Strassburg, June, 1882. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. xxi 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

P. 5. The earliest instance of an English collector of ancient sculpture at 
Rome is afforded by Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, brother 
of King Stephen, who lived at Rome about A.D. 11 50; see Monum. 
Germ. Histor. y Script., vol. xx., p. 542. C£ R, Pauli in the Academy 
1880, Nov. 6, p. 330. 

P. £4, 1. 13 : discovered] read: copied 

P. 45, 1. 35 : fifty-two] read: eighty-three 

P. 6o,l. Sdde: that 

P. 70, n. 177, 1. 7 : 1783] read: 1753 

P« 75f !• 5 dele : Hon. 

P. 81, n. 105 add: Academy, 1878, p. 14a, note£. 

P. 89, n. 329 : nos. 38, 66] read: nos. 40, 46 

P. 104, 1. 1 : decade] read: decades 

P. 105, L 4: 1778] read: 1777 

P. 108, n. 275 add: Guattani, Mon. Ined., 1805, p. lxxxvii. 

P. 118, 1. 15 : Kistophors] read: Kistophoros 

P. 116, 1. 16; Mr Anson] read: Lord Anson 

P. 157, L 410 at the end, add: Arch. Zeit., 1880, pp. 83 f. 

P. 160, n. 430 add: Edm. Qldfield, Trans. R. Soc. Lit., vol vi., New Series,. pp. 
130 ft". 

P. 161,1.3: 33] read: 14 

P. 162, n. 436 add: Vaux, Trans. R. Soc. Lit*, voL vm., New Series, p. 590. 

P. 166, 1. 3 from end: found] read: founded 

P. 171. For the matters treated in §§ 94 and 95 c£ Vaux, Trans. R. Soc. Lit., 
vol. vni., New Series, pp. 559 ff. 

P. 176, 1. 17. The seats of Lady Charlotte Glamis, widow of Thomas George 
Lord Glamis (d. 1834)* are Strathmore, Glamis-Castle, Forfarshire, and Paul's 
Warden, Hertfordshire. 

P. 211. In Alnwick Castle (Northumberland), the seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland, is preserved, besides some Roman cinerary 
urns of great beauty (Waagen, Treas., IV., p. 473), the famous 
Beverley collection of gems. 

P. 211, St Ann's Hill, no. 5, add: Clarac, IV. 755, 1844.— In Piranesi's 
Vasi, 1. PL 52 there is an engraving of a large marble vase (krater), 
in the possession of Lord Holland, with reliefs said to represent the 
suovetaurilia. It is evident from the engraving that at least the 
upper part of the vase is entirely modern ; but also the reliefs which 
show a scene of sacrifice (camii/t/s, priest near tripod, flute player, 
popa slaying a hog, servant bringing a bull, etc.) convey a rather 
modern impression. 

P. 21 1. The vases preserved at Castle Ashby have lately been examined 
by Dr Furtwangler, see Arch. Zeit., 1881, pp. 301 ff. 

T. in, Battlesden, I. 3. The right spelling of the owner's name, as kindly com- 
municated by him, is Bromilow. 
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XXli ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

P. 113, Bignor no. 2 add: Clarac, iv. 666 B, 1508 A. 

P. 2 1 5, no. 3, L 9: surrounded] rtad: flanked. 

P. 2i6,Boynton, no. 2, add: Probably identical with Cavaceppi, Race.* ill. 52, 
cf. Bernoulli, Rom, Ikonogr. % 1. p. 194. 

P. 220, no. 11, L 8 after "vannus" add: on his head.— The altar seems to 
have come from the Barberini collection, cf. Document* inetL per 
serv. alia storia dei Musei <f Italia, iv. p. 39 " Unapiccola base trian- 
golare di ara con ire bassi rilievi, uno rappresentante una Sacerdo- 
tessa in atto di sagrificare, Paltro una Baccante, et il tersto un Silena 
con canestro difrutti in testa e patera in mano" 

P. 225, no. 32 add: Piranesi, Vast, I. PI. 49. 

P. 226, no. 33 add: Piranesi, Vast, 1. PI. 49. A third similar vase in the pos- 
session of Lord Palmerston is given in Piranesi, PI. 28. 

P. 229, L 19 dele: even 

P. 229, no. 17, 1. 3 : charm of] read: charm nor of 

P. 23 r, no. 26 add: Clarac, iv. 772, 1924. — In the verses, 1. 5, read: Ncunf- 
<popl5os 

P. 235, no. 62 add: Clarac, in. 476, 904. 

P. 236, no. 82 add: Clarac, v. 784, 1962. 

P. 238, no. 91. Apparently identical with Piranesi, Vast, 11. PI. 105. 

P. 242, no. 1, 1. 8: 11. 892] read: 11. 8, 92. 

P. 243, 1. 27: v\rffi9xov] read: ir\7ffwx^n 

P. 246, no. 4, 1. 1 : Pan ; Tpowauxp6pos figured] read: Pan ; figured as rpoarcuo- 
<popos 

P. 248, no. 15 add: C. L Gr. 3635. 

P. 251, 1. 9 : ' AxoWoSiopov] read: 'AtoXXoJw/oou 

P. 251, 1. 11 : the style of] read : the style and 

P. 253, 1. 2 add: Lacroix, lies dela Grke, PI. 6. 

P. 262, no. 76 add: Benndorf, Vorlegebldtter, C, PI. 9, 3. 4. 

P. 265, no. 88 add: Muratori 1327, 11 (in Ficoronfs possession). 

P. 266, no. 89 add: Muratori 1316, 11 (in Ficoroni's possession). 

P. 266, no. 93 add: Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonogr. y 1. p. 163, and the quotations given 
there in note 4. 

P. 268, 1. 5 read: aufgestutzen Fusses 

P. 270, no. in, 1. 1 : column] read: stele 

P. 274, no. 45. On the representation of Seirens with fish tails, which is 
not antique, cf. the learned disquisition of J. Bolte, de monumentis ad 
Odysseam pertinentibus, Berlin 1882, pp. 33. 59 ff. 

P. 278 dele : Corfe Castle. 

P. 289, no. 35, 1. 8 : as a vase] read: it is a vase. 

P. 290, no. 39, L 3: PI. 59] read: PI. 65. 

P. 306, no. 19, 1. 1 : PL 7] read: PL 27.— A replica of this fine statue is 
at Tersatto Castle, near Fiume, cf. Schneider in Archaeologisch-epi- 
grapkische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich^ v., p. 159, no. 2. In this 
statue Seilenos has a tail. 

P» 307, 1. 6, p. 308, 1. 16, and p. 313, no. 34, 1. 17 : Amadei] read : Amidei 

P. 308, no. 24 add: Clarac iv. 574, 1231 A. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. XXlll 

P. 310, no. 26. A short abstract of my memoir, accompanied by a poor 
woodcut, is given in The Antiquary, 1882, January, pp. 6—8. I need 
scarcely say that the attempt to ascribe the Holkham bust to Phidias 
or to Kresilas (p. 8) is exclusively due to the author of that article. 

P. 311, no. 39 add: Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonogr., I. p. 9a, where a slight sketch of 

the fine head is given. 
P. 313, no. 36 add: Montfaucon, Ant. Expl % in. PL 6, 3. 
P. 316, no. 46: Meade] read: Mead, and add: [*] 
P. 317, no. 48. Perhaps identical with F. Ursinus, Imagines, PL 75. C. I. Gr. 

6079? 
P. 317, no. 49 add: Gruter 988, 4. 
P. 317, no. 50, 1. 9: no. no] read: no. 66 
P. 318, no. 5a. The last passage refers not to no. 5*, but to no. 51. 

P. 318, no. 53. The identity of the Holkham bust and the bust found at 
Tivoli has been doubted by Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonogr., I. p. 290 (cf. 
pp. 7 off.) on account of the latter being mentioned as still existing in 
the Capitol in the Besckreibung der Stadt Rom, ill. 1, p. 124. In 
matter of fact, the Tivoli bust, in compliance with Ursinus* will, came 
into the Capitol, and is described as being there in Rossini's Mercurio 
errante, 1693 (p. 13 of the 6th edition, 1739), an( i in the Descrizione 
delle statue... ne Palazzi di Campidoglio (p. 139 of the 3rd edition, 
1775). On the other hand, neither Ridolfino Venuti in his rather 
detailed account {Roma moderna, 1741, p. 9) mentions the bust, nor 
does E. Q. Visconti know that the bust ever was in the Capitol 
(Iconogr. Rom., 1. p. 130 Mil.), nor has it found a place in the careful 
Vasi's Itinerario istruttivo di Roma, I. p. 81 of the edition of 1804. 
The bust reappears on its old place first in Platner's Besckreibung, 
I. cit. (1837) as a head placed on a modern bust of coloured stucco, 
with a modern inscription " Lucius Cornelius Praetor"; short notices 
of it are also to be found in Nibby, Roma nelP anno 1838, Parte 
moderna, 11. p. 627, and in Tofanelli, Indicazione delle sculiure... 
nel Museo Capitolino, 1846, p. 139. Now, however, neither Dr 
Dressel nor Dr Schwartz, requested by Prof. Bernoulli and by myself 
respectively to make inquiry, is able to find any trace of that bust 
in the Capitol. To me it appears more than probable, that the 
Holkham bust, which is not a hea£ but a complete bust, as is the 
engraving in Gallaeus, and which by the grove on the nape of the 
neck bears witness of its being the very bust found at Tivoli, was 
abstracted from the Capitol in some way at the beginning of the 
1 8th century and found its way into the hands of Kent ; that for more 
than a century its loss had been forgotten in Rome ; that in our 
century the vacant place of the old inventories has been filled up by 
some head put on a modern bust of stucco and christened with the 
old name ; and that finally this head has disappeared in the recent 
rearrangement of the Capitoline collections. 
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XXIV ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

P. 321, 1. 10. Cfl especially the statue of Zeus in the eastern pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia (Overbeck, Plastik, 3. ed., I. p. 420, 
fig. 90, no. 1 H). 

P. 327, no. 16. Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonogr., I. p. 119, note 1 says that the 
globe on the 1. hand is possibly antique. 

P. 330, no. 50 add: Muratori 884, 8 (Mancini collection in Rome). The 
inscription runs thus : D. M. | P. Aelius Aug % lib. \ Taurus proc. 

P. 331, no. 52 add: Muratori 1549, 8 (in Ficoroni's possession). 

P. 332, no. 66 add; Engelmann, Beitr&ge zu Euripides, 1. Alkmene t Berlin 188a; 
a sketch of the vase is given on p. 5. 

P. 338, 1. 1 dele : Cavaceppi, Race, 1 1. 36. 

P» 338, no. 6, 1. 3: no. 8] read: no. 9 

P. 343» no. 14 add: Mon. Maltha I. 70 " Bacchans." 

P. 348, no. 34, 1. 1 : 1696 B] read: 1646 B. 

P. 364, no. 118, 1. 2 : PI. 22] read: PL 2, 2. 

P. 369, no. 176. Cf. Bernoulli, RGm, Ikonogr., I. p. 113. 

P- 373» n <>« ai 5» !• 4 * kitchen] read: Temple 

P. 377, no. 226 add: Muratori 1539, °" n the Giustiniani Villa outside the Porta 
del Popolo). 

P. 378, no. 231 add: Muratori 1745, 15. 

P. 379, no * a 33» *• & : autumn] read : summer 

P. 379, no* 236, 1. 1 : Engr, 84, 3] read: Engr. 84, 4. 

P. 380, no. 239 add: Muratori 1224, 3 (Marchese Capponi). 

P. 380, no. 240 add : Muratori 996, 9 ; he gives Claudio and hie situs est. 

P. 39 if no. 274 : barrel] read: belly 

P. 403, no. 312 add: Muratori 1695, 3. 

P. 403, no. 313 add : Muratori 1476, 10. 

P. 404, no. 316 add: Muratori 1198, 10 (Villa Montalto). 

P. 404, no. 317 add: Muratori 1665, 4. 

P. 404, no. 318 add: Muratori 1524, 1 gives the inscription, then in the 
Cesarini Villa, as follows " e schedis Ptolomeis" (a good authority) : 
Dis Manibus sacrum \ M. Burrio Felici patron. \ benemerenti fecer. \ 
M. Burrius Hermes \ M. Burrius Pulpus \ et Burria Philumene j 
M. Burrius Puncilus \ M. Burrius Atticus \ M. Burrius Abascantus. 

P. 404, no. 319 add: Muratori 1545, 9. 

P. 404, no. 320 add: Muratori 1698, 9. ' 

P. 405, no. 322 add: Muratori 1273, "• 

P. 406, no. 330 add: Muratori 1252, 10. 

P. 407, no. 341. The same inscription is to be found on a different cippus in 
Piranesi, Vasi, 1, PL 52. 

P. 408, no. $$oadd: Cf. Muratori 1598, 11 = 1738, 9. 

P. 409, no. 354 add: Muratori 1634, 10. 

P. 409, no. 356 add: Muratori 1153, 5* 

P. 409, no. 362 add: Muratori 1164, 8 (Villa Montalto). 

P. 410, no. 364 add: Cf. Muratori 1705, n (Villa Giustiniani). 

P. 410; no. 373. Identical with Piranesi, Vast, 11. 112? 

P. 413, no. 399, 1. 3 : Engr. no, 3] read: Engr. no, 1. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. XXV 

P. 4«6 f no. ii add: Muratori 1106, 7 (in the vigna of Seb. Lazzarini, near Rome). 
P. 418, no. 28. A vase of similar shape is engraved in Piranesi, Va$i> 1. PI. 9, F. 
P. 429, no. 1 add: Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonogr., 1. p. 136, and the authorities 

quoted by him. Henzen (C /. Z., vi. 1, 1326) doubts the genuineness 

of the inscription. 
P« 430, no. 3 add: Bernoulli, Rom. Ikonogr.^ I. pp. a8off. 
P. 434, no. 2. Helbig's interpretation has become uncertain since the 

discovery of the monument of Manius Cordius Thalamus {Bullet 

comun., IX. PL 19, 20), on which an indisputable head of Minerva is 

covered with the mask of Medusa. 
P. 441, no. 16 add: Gruter 613, 9 (in the church of SS. Cosmae Damiano, at 

Rome), who gives Antoniniano. 
P. 442, 1. 6 : as it seems] read: as it were 
P. 442, no. 24 add: Gruter 675, 1 (in the possession of the Mattei family, in Tras- 

tevere, near the Ponte S. Bartolommeo). 
P. 444, no. 99. Cf. Bernoulli, Rom, Ihonogr. % I. p. 91. 
P. 445, no. 33, 1. 1 1 : in drapery carving] read : of drapery 
P* 455 » no. 67. As to the epoch of the original of this statue, cf. K. Lange, Arch. 

Zeit., 1881, p. 197 note a. 
P. 457, no. 71 add: Gruter 676, 13 (Cardinal Cesi). 
P. 461, no. 81, 1. 1 : Terminal bust] read: Terminal figure 
P. 464, 1. 9. "Mr Granville" is no doubt a member of the family of the 

Marquis of Buckingham, who was at that time in Italy collecting 

marbles for Stowe, cf. Piranesi, Vast) 1. PL 15. 
P. 473, no. i,l. 1: statues] read: statue 
P. 499, no. 94. This is probably the fragment of marble discovered in 

the Casali Villa, on the alleged site of the campus Martialis (Ovid, 

Fast. 3, 521. Paulus Festi epit p. 131), which was thought to be a 

meta, though its shape showed very little similarity to a real meta. It 

was for some time preserved in the garden of the said villa, and 

afterwards bought by an Englishman for a large sum. Cf. Beschr. d, 

Stadt Rom, III. 1, pp. 477. 502. 
P. 503, no. iadd: Clarac, in. 476 C, 906 E. 
P. 504, no. 8, 1. 24. In the Berlin group certain details are such as to 

leave it uncertain whether Dionysos or Priapos is meant 
P. 517, no. 3, L 19. It is probably the u statua altapal. 6, rappresentante 

un Fauno colla siringa e bastone? described in the inventory of the 

Barberini collection made in 1738 (Docum. ined. etc., iv. p. 50). 
P. 544, no. 10, L 17: freeiy] read: fully 
P. 551, no. 43, 1. 1 : 970] read: 970 D 
P. 566, no. in add: Benndorf, Vorlegeblatter, C, PL 11, 3. 
P. 576, 1. 1. The principal name may be Kiicfjffiot. 
P. 600, no. 6 add: C. I. Gr. 6138. 
P. 614, 1. 6 : statue identical] read: statue is identical 
P. 635, L 10: version] read: copy 
P. 641, 1. 13: over] read: beyond 
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XXVI ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 

P. 642, no» 80. Cf. Muratori 13 19, 8. 

P. 655, no. 91 add: Muratori 999, 6 (Ang. Borioni). 

P. 669, 1. 30 dile : 46, this bust being not modern. 

P. 684, no. 55, 1. 4 add: [•] 

P. 684, no. 60, 1. 1 : Col/id.] read: Monum. lib. 

P. 712, no. 198 add: Muratori 1296, 10 (Montalto Villa). 

P. 721. Two drawings by Miss Agnes C Imlach communicated to Mr 

Conze enable me to give a more detailed description of the two stelae 

at Winton Castle. 

1. Attic sepulchral staid, very tall, flanked by two pilasters, and 
crowned with a rounded top, on which a graceful anthemion is developing 
itself. In the field stands a maiden, facing L, in slight movement She 
is draped with a chiton and a wide cloak which entirely envelops her L 
arm. The hair which falls down on to the nape of the neck shews a 
simple arrangement The head is bent, looking at a small doll which she 
holds in her raised r. hand. Beautiful Attic style of the 4th century. On 
the architrave is the name ^AptoTopaxo, written in the characters of that 
period. H. 1*63. L. 0*45. 

2. Attic sepulchral steld. Between two pilasters is a female figure, 
seated on a chair, facing 1. She is draped and wears a high head-dress. 
She shakes hands with another female, draped, who stands opposite to 
her. Relief of good character, which would suggest a better time than 
that of the inscription written in the pediment and on the architrave in 
large characters of the somewhat ornamented style of Roman times : (in 
the pediment) KXavdto, (on the architrave) *A04>cci' ** McXireW. As to 
the second name of the lady, cf. C. L Gr. } nos. 3167. 3278. H. 0*99. 
L. 050. 

P. 735, no. 117 add: Benndorf, VorUgebliUter* C, PI. 10, 2. 

P. 745, no. 186, A add: Muratori 11 44, 7 (Marchese Lovatelli at Rome). 

P. 748, no. 419 add: Benndorf, Vorlegebldtter^ C, PL 10, 1. 

P. 768. Rome, collections, add: 

Borioni R. Rossie 91 

Capponi ^.Ince 239 

Casali Lowther 94 

Cesarini R. Ince 318 

Cesi R. London, Lansdowne 71 

SS. Cosma e Damiano R. London, Lansdowne 16 

Ficoroni R. Cambridge 88. 89. C. Howard 51 

Giustiniani R. Ince 226. 364? 

Lazzarini R. Liverpool n 

Lovatelli R. Woburn 186, A 

Mancini R. C. Howard 50 

Mattei in Trastevere R. London, Lansdowne 24 

Montalto R, Ince 316. 362. Wilton 198 
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ON THE INFLUX OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURES 
INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON THE INFLUX OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURES INTO 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Preliminary. 

NO other country in Europe can at this day boast 
of such a wealth of Private Collections of antique 
works of art as England, which in this particular recalls 
the Rome of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Great 
is the number of town-houses and palaces, still greater the 
number of country-seats, in which the noble and the rich 
treasure up, by the side of incomparable masterpieces of 
modern painting, considerable collections of antique works 
of art, especially of sculpture. So numerous are they, that 
few have any notion of this abundance of treasures, and 
perhaps no one individual enjoys a really comprehensive 
knowledge of them. Whatever has once reached the 
region of this Enchanted Island has remained there as 
it were spell-bound. These collections have in frequent 
instances experienced great vicissitudes. Many have more 
than once changed owners, many have come to the hammer 
in public auction ; they have been moved from one place 
to another, and in consequence have often found their 
way into remote and inaccessible hiding-places; indeed a 
certain number of specimens have been utterly lost sight 
of, so that only a happy chance can bring them back to 
light Very few however, and those under quite peculiar 
circumstances, have made their way back across the 
Channel. " England," says a gifted writer on art, " is to 
works of art what the grave is to the dead ; her gates do 
not open again to let them out 1 ." 

1 Burger, W., Les Trisors <VArt en AngUterre, Brussels and Ostend, 1861, p. 1.- 
M.C. I 
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2 ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The works of ancient Greek and Roman art in England 
alone constitute the subject of the present volume. The 
student who attempts to trace the introduction of such 
works into the country, will soon notice that there are 
three clearly defined periods in the development of this 
branch of dilettantism. In the first, which embraces the 
time of the Stuarts and their immediate successors, it is 
individual collectors who strike into the path indicated. 
Only a few undertook to collect the larger works in 
marble. There is consequently a preponderance over 
these of the smaller objects of art, bronzes, coins, gems, 
which, being more easily attainable and more easy to 
transport, have at all times formed a favourite object of 
the antiquarian collector's enthusiasm. The destinies of 
these old collections are for the most part, like the whole 
circumstances of the time, variable and frequently violent. 
At the end of the period only a few had entirely or even 
partially preserved their old condition. At this day the 
collection at Wilton House is the solitary unimpaired 
representative of that epoch; besides which, of the treasures 
of the illustrious Earl of Arundel the greater part is still 
to be found at Oxford, in the secure possession, not of 
a private person, but of the University. 

Then comes the heyday of dilettantism in England, the 
last century, especially in its latter half. In an unintermit- 
ting stream the ancient marbles of Rome poured into the 
palaces of the aristocracy of Britain, whose wealth in some 
cases afforded the means of gratifying a real artistic taste 
by these rare possessions, and in others enabled them at 
any rate to fall into the new fashion of dilettantism, the 
furore for antique art. The older Roman collections were 
bought up; fresh excavations were instituted. Englishmen 
settled in Rome and dealt in the acquisitions without 
which milord on his travels could not well return home 
from the * grand tour.' Of course other countries tried to 
secure their share, but England stood foremost. During 
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this period of fifty or sixty years there came into being 
most of the private collections of antiques in which the 
island abounds, and those the largest and most valuable. 
Their general character depends upon the fact that their 
origin has been almost exclusively in the soil of Rome and 
its immediate vicinity. 

At the beginning of this century the possession of a 
gallery of sculpture ceased to be indispensable to bon ton. 
The importation of antiques came to a stop, owing to the 
interruption of commercial intercourse entailed by the pro- 
tracted war against Napoleon. Other fashionable tastes 
sprang into existence or were revived. Once again the 
interest, or at any rate the active enthusiasm, for collections 
of antique works of art, became the privilege of a few real 
lovers of such things. While however this abatement of 
zeal took place in private circles, the State stepped into the 
place of individual amateurs with abundant energy. Since 
the opening of this century the British Museum has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides to the supreme position of having 
the finest collection of antiques in the world. It was no 
longer Rome, or Italy generally, which filled the rooms of 
this institution with late copies or imitations of Greek 
originals; but Greek art itself, represented by a stately 
series of its most beautiful creations, entered the museum 
in triumph, and asserted a might of simple grandeur be- 
fore unknown. The British Museum must in this respect 
remain altogether beyond the reach of rivalry- The 
sum of its priceless treasures has been completed by 
means of excavations specially undertaken, and successful 
acquisitions made with unremittent zeal at the sites of 
discoveries. They have often been increased by donations 
or purchases of private collections. In fact, the British 
Museum has gradually thrown all private collections far 
into the' background. It seems therefore only natural and 
desirable that in the future also the several brooklets 
should discharge themselves into this mighty stream. 

i — 2 
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The object of the ensuing sketch is to follow this 
development more closely into detail, and at the same 
time to draw attention to such general considerations as 
must necessarily escape notice during the study of the 
collections taken severally. If in these preliminary re- 
marks the older collections are found to be treated more 
fully than the newer, and those which have been dispersed 
than those still existing, no apology is needed. 

I cannot help lamenting the general inadequacy of the 
aids at my disposal. Only occasionally have I been enabled 
to give more than a mere outline of my subject However, 
I have at any rate aimed at accuracy and certainty in its 
delineation. Much will undoubtedly have escaped me, not- 
withstanding the assistance of friends quite qualified to offer 
criticism and advice, as I was able to devote but a short 
time to the use of a mass of literary aids only available in 
England. But in the case of the great majority of these 
collections, there is an absolute dearth of accounts of their 
origination and of the sources of their component elements. 
There is undoubtedly much information o* such matters, 
either in the form of short memoranda or complete corre- 
spondence, still preserved among the archives of those 
families whose ancestors in bygone times acquired the col- 
lections. I have had access to only a small proportion of 
such unprinted papers. It is to be hoped that my book 
will call forth communications of such records. Of previous 
labourers in a more general style in the same field, it is only 
necessary to mention the occasional paragraphs in Horace 
Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, and Dallawa/s useful 
though too superficial and uncritical books. Should these 
drawbacks not seem sufficient to secure indulgence for the 
shortcomings of the following sketch, the reader may earn 
the gratitude of the public and of the author by pointing 
out or laying open new sources of inquiry. 
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THE ARUNDEL MARBLES AND OTHER 
EARLY COLLECTIONS. 

i. It was late before England joined the competition No an- 
of the nations which desired to possess a share of the J^£J£ 
abundance of antique sculptures which since the fifteenth in ^ e l6/yi 

* * . century. 

century have come to light in unheard-of numbers from 
the soil of Italy. In the course of the sixteenth century 
we see Francis I. of France, Philip II. of Spain, Rudolf II. 
of Germany, taking pains to raise their residences in Paris, 
Madrid, and Prague to equal rank with the palaces of the 
Roman nobles by decorating them with works of antique 
art. Princes of lesser rank, such as the Electors of Bavaria, 
follow their example ; and even private persons of wealth 
are loth to be left behind. I may instance the Welser 
family of Augsburg, between which city and Italy there 
were intimate connections. In England during the Tudor 
period qo trace yet showed itself of a similar interest ; 
although the influence of Italy in other fields of culture 
was scarcely so deeply impressed on England at any 
other time as in the sixteenth century. The long dis- 
tance from Italy, the insular position of the country, 
the keenness of political and religious oppositions and 
dissensions, a puritanical aversion from images of heathen 
deities, might constitute the main reasons why in this 
particular England lagged behind the continental states 
throughout the whole of the sixteenth century. 
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Henry, 2. ■ It was under the Kings of the house of Stuart that 

Wales. & change first began. It appears that the first to aim at the 
possession of antique works of art was the eldest son of 
James I., Prince Henry, "that hopeful cherisher of great 
and noble things," who died young A.D. 1612. He laid 
the foundation of a collection of coins which his brother 
Charles subsequently enlarged, and acquired the collection 
of gems made by Abraham Gorlaeus of the Netherlands 
(d. A.D. 1609)". He further left his brother eighteen small 
statues, but as they are designated in the catalogue of 
works of art in the possession of King Charles the First, 
as " Florentine brazen statues," and as their description 
contains several strange particulars 8 , it is doubtful whether 
genuine antique statues are meant or whether they were 
not rather modern imitations, like many specimens in the 
possession of Charles I. Prince Henry had not yet reached 
his eighteenth year when he died. Had he lived longer, to 
his lot there would probably have fallen a share of the 
glory, which now belongs to another, of being prover- 
bially styled the "father of vertit" in this country. We 
pass now to the individual thus designated, from whom 
a distinguished Society of friends and promoters of genuine 
art has been able with propriety to take its name. 
Ijfrd 3. Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and 

ArundeVs SURREY (d. A.D. 1585), reinstated by A.D. 162 1 in the 
Italy. dignity hereditary in his family of Earl Marshal of 
England, stands indisputably at the head of English art 
collectors 4 . His delicate health had early taken him 
to Italy for a comparatively long visit, from which he 



* Evelyn, Letter to Pepys, 1689, eighteen little Statues which came to 

Aug. 1 a. Walpole, Anecdotes of Paint- his Majesty by the decease of Prince 

ing, ch. viii. (Sal. de Caus). IX. Henry." Cf. Carleton to Chamber- 

( Charles I.). Chamberlain to Carleton lain (Birch, James I. 1. p. 111). 
in Birch's Court and Times of James I. 4 Walpole, A need. en. ix. Dal- 

1. p. 107. laway, Anecdotes, p. 129. Ellis, H., 

8 A Catalogue of King Charles the The TownUy Gallery, 1. p. 57. Ed- 

Firsfs Capital Collection, transcribed wards, Lives of the Founders of the 

by Vertue, London, 1757, p. a 1, "the British Museum, h p. 183. Cf. 
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first returned home at the end of the year 1612. The 
direction of his taste was finally determined by a renewed 
sojourn of twelve months, A.D. 1613, 1614. By the King's 
order the young lord, accompanied by his wife Alathea 
Talbot, daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, had conducted 
the Princess Elizabeth as bride to her betrothed husband, 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine. "Thence he went into 
Italy, where he very much pleased himself, and either took 
up or improved his natural disposition of being the great 
master and favourer of arts, especially of sculpture, design, 
painting and architecture, which rendered him famous and 
acceptable to all ingenious spirits both at home and 
abroad 5 ." Thus we are told by Sir Edward Walker, who had 
stood in close relations to him and his house. Peacham's 
often-quoted words refer to the same juncture as the be- 
ginning of the Earl's activity as a collector. They will be 
found in their proper place further on. It deserves notice 
that Arundel had in his suite no less a person than Inigo 
Jones, whose artistic taste developed itself for the first 
time during this journey in the direction of that classical 
style which characterized his later designs 6 . We may fairly 
conjecture that the Earl's natural taste for art must have 
been much stimulated by the influence of the practical 
knowledge and mature judgment of his elder companion. 
Relations were in various forms kept up between the two 
men afterwards. 

4. We cannot now prove in detail how much Lord His Italian 
Arundel got together at that time in person, how much 
gradually by his agents, several of whom he employed 
in Italy and "generally in any part of Europe where 
rarities were to be had 7 ." He is said to have himself 

Michaelis in Im neuen Reich, 1878, 1. 5 Historical Discourses, London, 

pp. 92 1 , 964. I have taken pains to refer 1 705, p. 2 1 1 . 

on all occasions as far as possible to • Sir Dudley Carleton to John 

the original authorities, and I hope Chamberlain, 10 13, July 9 (Birch, 

that the account has consequently been James /. p. 155). 

made both more complete and more * Walker, Hist. Disc. p. i«. 

accurate. 
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obtained leave to institute excavations on the sites of 
ruins about Rome, and it is also related that he discovered 
in subterraneous chambers a whole number at a time of 
splendid Roman portrait-statues. These were soon re- 
stored in the usual manner, and furnished with the high- 
sounding names of Cicero, Marius, and so forth. They 
still at this day adorn the collection at Oxford 8 . Others 
were obtained by purchase. "He made a wonderful 
and costly purchase oi excellent statues, whilst he was in 
Italy and Rome, some whereof he could never obtain per- 
mission to remove from Rome, though he had paid for 
them*." That Arundel's aims were pitched high we learn 
from two instances accidentally recorded 10 . In the Circus 
of Maxentius (usually called of Caracalla) not far from the 
Via Appia, there lay an obelisk of about sixteen metres in 
length broken into four pieces. It was only the difficulty 
of transport to the sea which deterred the Earl from pur- 
chasing the fragments and putting them together in London; 
which city might otherwise have been able to boast an 
obelisk long before the bringing over of Cleopatra's needle. 
What happened instead was that Bernini (A.D. 165 1) crown- 
ed his fantastic fountain in the Piazza Navona with the 
obelisk in question. The purchase of the Meleager (then 
called Adonis) of the Pighini palace, which now constitutes 
one of the chief ornaments of the Belvedere, was likewise one 
of Arundel's schemes, but it miscarried upon the refusal 
of the owner to part with his treasure even for a high price. 
For the element of cost never came into consideration with 
respect )to the Earl's passion for collecting. "His expenses," 
says his embittered opponent Lord Clarendon 11 , "were 
without any measure, and always exceeded very much his 
revenue." If we measure those aspirations by the results, 
certainly most of the sculptures of Italian origin, which 

8 Dallaway, Anecd, p. 356. 10 Evelyn, Diary, 1645, Feb. 16. 

• Clarendon, /7w/. of the Rebellion, 1644, Nov. 6. 
Oxf. 1849, 1. p. 78. u Hist, of the Rcb. 1. cit. 
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are still to be found among the remains of the Arundel 
collection at Oxford, seem rather insignificant For there 
are only a few specimens which rise above the level of 
mediocrity; the best portion of that collection being un- 
doubtedly or probably derived not from Italy but from 
Greece. 

5. In the first period of the reawakening of classical The 
culture, Poggio Bracciolini, the great pioneer of the Re-™^ 
naissance, had already made use of his connection with 
some friends in Chios to get a few antiques from Greece 
to grace his villa near Florence, the Valdarniana lf . Again, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, the enthusiastic 
traveller Ciriaco de* Pizzicolli of Ancona, during his re- 
peated wanderings through the islands of the Archipelago, 
had turned his attention to the relics of Greek art" 
These districts were then under the rule of Italian princes. 
But since the Turks had established themselves in absolute 
dominion over them, it had become more and more diffi- 
cult to pursue such interests. At best the nobles and mer- 
chants of Venice could place themselves in possession of 
one or two specimens, and there was a general impression 
that "all above ground was gone to Venice 14 ." Or else 
the ambassador of a Western power to the Sublime Porte 
would use his residence as an opportunity for collecting 
what presented itself to him. So it was with the French 
ambassador, Des Hayes". We hear too of similar efforts 
of the Provencal scholar Claude Peiresc, who most zealously 
turned to account his wide-spread connections for his 
scientific works M . But the merit of having caused these 
classic shores to be ransacked for the express purpose of 
collecting antiques belongs to the Earl of Arundel, and 

11 Shepherd, Life of Poggio Brae- 14 Roe, T., Negotiations, London, 

cioliniy Liverp. 1801, p. 491. G. 1740, p. 647. 

Voigt, Die Wiederbtlebung des class, w Roe, p. 154. Laborde, Atkenes, 

Alterthums, Berlin, 1859, P* *73' *• P* & 2 ' 

18 Jahn, O., A us der Alterthums- w Gassendi, Fabr. de Peiresc vita/ 

wissenscAafi, Bonn, 1868, p. 333. Par. 164 1, p. 127. 
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the energy with which he followed up this task in the 
midst of so many others, quite answers to one of the 
characteristic qualities of his nation. 
Sir 6. The first opportunity was presented by the mission 

Roe in of Sir Thomas Roe to Constantinople, as ambassador from 
%$!!**' J ames L » Jn the y ear l62 1 "• The Earl Marshal, by birth and 
position one of the foremost among the dignitaries of the 
English nobility, might well count on meeting with no 
refusal if he earnestly requested the ambassador at his 
departure to pay regard in his interest to the treasures of 
antiquity, works of art, and manuscripts, and to collect them 
for him. In fact, Sir Thomas was quite willing to be of 
service, and declared himself ready "to look back upon 
antiquity " besides pursuing his own vocation, which was 
" to attend new things," all the more so as he was himself 
"a lover of such vertues," though no great connoisseur. 
Had he had an idea to what troubles and unpleasantnesses 
he was about to expose himself by undertaking this com- 
mission, he would probably have been less ready and willing 
to enter upon this " quarry and stone business." For some 
time indeed the affair went on tolerably smoothly. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival at Constantinople Roe collected in- 
formation about the localities which gave the best promise 
of a return. In particular the Bishop of Andros pointed out 
the places of sepulture in Rheneia (great Delos) as a rich 
mine of treasures. This spot has been ransacked again and 
again up to the present day, and is not yet exhausted. He 
set the British consul to work to institute inquiries within 
his district Here was the commencement of a system which 
has since been employed with such important results. Sir 
Thomas was indefatigable in asking the necessary permis- 

17 The Negotiations of Sir Th. Roe arranged in order in the Appendix to 

in his Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, this Introduction. I have looked 

London, 1740. These letters have through some other correspondence 

been often used since the time of of Sir Thomas', which is preserved 

Horace Walpole, but never thoroughly in the British Museum, for notices 

used up. So far as they refer to our of this kind, but to no purpose, 
present subject, they will be found 
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sion from the Turkish authorities, though not always with 
the desired effect. The very first letters tell of a " maid of 
Smyrna," which Arundel seems to have mentioned to Roe, 
and of a fragment of a lion holding a bull's head in its claws 
at Lampsacus. The two specimens were not however se- 
cured. Yet Sir Thomas, though barely arrived at the Bos- 
' phorus, was already on the high road towards anticipating 
the fame of Dr Schliemann, since he was able to offer the 
Earl " a stone taken out of the old palace of Priam in Troy, 
cut in horned shape." It is a pity that this stone, as indeed 
many other Trojan antiquities, had no recommendations 
except the high-sounding name of its alleged place of 
discovery. 

7« Unfortunately there are only a few letters remaining William 
of the correspondence between Roe and Arundel. Conse- e **' 
quently we cannot say what, induced the Earl, Roe's efforts 
notwithstanding, to send out a special agent to the Levant, 
— whether, for instance, the practical fruit of the exertions 
of the much-occupied diplomatist seemed too trifling, or 
whether he perhaps had knowledge that a dangerous rival 
would likewise lay claim to Sir Thomas' services. However 
this might be, in the last months of the year 1624 there first 
appeared at Smyrna, and at the beginning of the ensuing 
year actually at Constantinople, William Petty, charged with 
commissions from Lord Arundel, and warmly recommended 
to the ambassador. This gentleman had been educated at 
Cambridge w , and had entered Lord Arundel's service. In 
all probability his value had already been proved by lucky 
purchases in Italy before he was sent out to the East with 
the new commission". At all events he forthwith impressed 
Sir Thomas Roe with his superior practical knowledge, 

18 Dallaway, Of Statuary, p. 477, Petty, married to Thomas Fitzmaurice, 

quoting Cole s Athena Cantabri- Earl of Kerry, was the grandmother 

gienses (MS.). The often-repeated of the first Marquis of Lansdowne. 

assertion that this Petty is an ancestor The two William Pettys were not, so 

of the Marquis of Lansdowne rests on far as I know, related to one another, 
a confusion with the famous Sir M Chandler, R., Marmora Oxoni- 

William Petty, whose daughter, Anne ensioj Oxf. 1763, p. 1. 
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which the latter recognised without reservation. With this 
Petty combined an unflinching energy, a power of endur- 
ance proof against all exertions and privations, and lastly 
a regardlessness in gaining every advantage which Roe was 
destined soon to learn to his cost The latter writes to 
Lord Arundel, " There was never man so fitted to an em- 
ployment, that encounters all accident with so unwearied 
patience, eates with Greeks on their worst days, lies with 
fishermen on planks at the best, is all things to all men, 
that he may obtain his ends, which are your lordship's 
service." And on another occasion, not without bitterness, 
" Your lordship had good experience in a man for such an 
employment, that spares no pains nor arts to effect his 
services." 
The Duke 8. It was certainly high time for Lord Arundel to 
vtgfam. transfer his interests to such active hands. Not long before 
Petty arrived at Constantinople, GEORGE VlLLIERS, DUKE 
OF Buckingham, had preferred to Sir Thomas Roe a similar 
request to that which Lord Arundel had made earlier. The 
uncontrolled favourite of King James and his son had en- 
tered into competition with Arundel in more than one order 
of connoisseurship. In Antwerp he had purchased the 
collection of the great Peter Paul Rubens, which comprised, 
besides pictures, antique vases, statues and medals* "At 
Yorke House 81 ," sa y s an eye-witness, "the Galleries and 
Roomes are ennobled with the possession of these Romane 
Heads and Statues, which lately belonged to Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens." In Venice Buckingham had purchases of pictures 
effected through the ambassador Sir Henry Wotton, just 
as he now laid claim to Sir Thomas Roe's services for the 

*> Walipole, Anecd. ch.x. (Rubens). Pictures of George Vtlliers, Duke of 
21 Peacham, H., The Compleat Buckingham, London, W. Bathoe, 
Gentleman, and Impression, London, 1758, there are indeed no antiques, 
1634, p. 108. York House in the only a few copies of antiques in bronze 
Strand is meant, not the Palace of (pp. 1 2, 23); but this catalogue corn- 
Whitehall, which at that time was prises merely the portion of the old 
still often called York House in collection which was rescued from the 
addition to its other names. In the storms of the revolution for the young 
Catalogue of the Curious Collection of duke. 
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acquisition of antique sculptures. Not, to be sure, all 
specimens whatsoever without discrimination. For in- 
stance, he cautioned Sir Thomas against the purchase of 
works in alabaster, as being seldom genuine. "Neither 
am I so fond of antiquity as to court it in a deformed or 
mishapen stone; but where you shall meet beauty with 
antiquity together in a statue, I shall not stand upon any 
cost your judgment shall value it at." It is a matter of 
course that the ambassador did not neglect the wishes of 
the all-powerful minister, but willingly agreed to execute his 
directions (Jan. A.D. 1625). At the same time he did not 
forget his obligations to Lord Arundel, who had been 
beforehand in enlisting his services. 

9. Not long afterwards Petty presented himself to Sir Roe's and 
Thomas, and soon found out how on the one hand to prove joint plans. 
himself serviceable to him by his practical knowledge, and 
on the other hand to inform himself as to the ambassador's 
plans, and to provide himself plentifully with permits and 
letters of authorization such as could only be, procured 
through the intervention of the ambassador. At first all 
went on in perfect harmony, and the two men launched out 
together into high-flown and quite romantic plans. When 
in our own generation Ponsonby first conceived the idea 
of removing the reliefs from the Mausoleum out of the 
walls of the Turkish fortress of Budrum, and acquiring 
them for England, some regarded this as "an unreason- 
able request" to the Porte". Yet how modest this wish 
was compared with the designs of Roe and Petty! They 
proposed nothing less than to get into their power six out 
of the twelve large reliefs which adorned the so-called 
"Golden Gate," the finest of the gates of Constantinople. 
This gate was erected by Theodosios the Great. Through 
it the Byzantine Emperors used to make their solemn 
entry into the city. But since the conquest by the Turks 
it had not been opened, but built up and enclosed with 

M Fellows, The Xanthian MarbUs, p. 9. 
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new strong works of defence, the so-called "Seven Towers." 
Though it had become consequently quite inaccessible, yet 
it was still regarded as the principal gate. For about a 
year this Quixotic plan cuts a grand figure in the corre- 
spondence. To get the consent of the Sultan to the 
demolition soon proved to be just as impracticable as the 
idea of reaching their object by corrupting the highest 
functionaries of State. A clandestine removal with the 
help of the soldiers stationed on the spot was impossible 
on account of the weight of the marble slabs and the height 
at which they were built in. So they had recourse to 
stratagem. It was agreed that a Turkish priest should 
denounce the figure sculptures, as opposed to the religion 
of Mohammed, and so bring about their removal from their 
conspicuous position. If once they were transferred to 
another place it would not be difficult to get them out of 
the way. In fact a priest was engaged for this purpose, 
and a sum of 600 crowns proffered in case of success ; a 
temporary deposit of 500 dollars being actually made by 
way of preliminary. But even this hope proved delusive. 
At last the Grand Treasurer, whose coffers could in times 
of war take advantage of every extra source of supply, 
promised to take the matter in hand and to contrive a 
clandestine removal. Now however the garrison began to 
get uneasy. A superstitious feeling gained ground that in 
connection with the removal of the enchanted sculptures a 
great mischief threatened the city. There was nothing left, 
unless they would expose themselves to serious danger, but 
to give up the whole plan. We cannot but regret this, as 
the reliefs soon afterwards disappeared altogether. Only a 
few of the many visitors to Constantinople ever saw them 
again 88 ; no one has drawn or described them more closely, 
so that Roe's tolerably full description consequently retains 
some value. 

88 E. g. Wheler, Journey into Voyage d* Italic &c, Lyons, 1678, I. 
Greece, London, 1682, p. 194. Spon, p. 362. 
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10. Sir Thomas, who had undertaken engagements in Arundel 
two quarters, considered that he should be keeping faith ingham. 
with both parties if he were to divide the fruit of the joint 
labours of Petty and himself between Lord Arundel and 
the Duke of Buckingham (this indeed was his plan with 
reference to the sculptures just mentioned); while he 
reserved exclusively for Buckingham what he should ac- 
quire by himself without Petty's cooperation. To this effect 
he entered into agreements with Petty, in which the latter 
apparently acquiesced, and submitted like proposals to 
Arundel. But the illustrious Earl Marshal, full of pride in 
his noble ancestry, was not disposed to entertain the idea 
of any such compromise with the detested upstart of whom 
he had just begun to find himself the antagonist in the 
field of politics. The notion of taking shares with the 
new-created Duke was not at all to the taste of the twenty- 
first representative of the long line of Earls of Arundel 
who according to the testimony of an adversary "lived 
towards all favourites, and great officers, without any kind 
of condescension 9 */' The impassioned collector could not 
make up his mind thus to share the spoil for which he 
had at first instituted the chase with the rival who had 
come later upon the scene. He roundly refused the pro- 
posal, to the great embarrassment of Sir Thomas, who 
now found himself saddled with the difficult task of serving 
two masters. 

ii. Petty meanwhile, after a stay of some months in Petty' s 
Constantinople, had set off on his travels. His nominal ^ /m ^ # 
purpose was energetic action for their common interests. 
The needful firmans and permits had been got by means 
of Roe. But as a matter of fact Petty evinced little 
inclination for partnership with the ambassador, and was 
probably confirmed in this disinclination by Lord Arundel. 
It could not possibly escape him how much more favour- 
able the prospects were for himself than for the diplomatist, 

24 Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion^ I. p. 78. 
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tied by his office to the Court and obliged to depend on the 
zeal and acumen of his agents. For Petty the road to his 
special undertakings lay open* His conduct with respect 
to the Golden Gate was in the highest degree characteristic. 
The reliefs had originally appeared to Roe too much 
mutilated to be of value. Petty however formed a far 
more favourable judgment of them, and persuaded Roe to 
offer for them the sum above-mentioned. Now, while on 
his travels, Petty suddenly advised the ambassador not to 
apply more than two hundred dollars to that purpose. 
The latter, who had in the meantime become suspicious 
of Petty's designs, got an inkling of his desire to place 
himself in sole possession of the reliefs at a convenient 
season. So he gave Petty free leave to withdraw from 
their common transactions, but at the same time explained 
that he would himself in any case pursue the undertaking 
further and at his convenience divide the spoil between 
Buckingham and Arundel. When Petty found the ambas- 
sador so resolute, he without more ado gave up his objection 
and actually went back to the original agreement. His 
route took him at first to Pergamon and Samos. According 
to his letters to Roe he found only a trifling spoil, frag- 
ments of no considerable value. But the ambassador 
learnt through other channels that the harvest had been 
very rich and highly valuable, and so found himself over- 
reached by the "close and subtle borderer." He openly 
expressed his chagrin to Lord Arundel (Oct. 20, A.D. 1625). 
However he none the less bestirred himself, when Petty 
on his voyage from Samos to Ephesos suffered shipwreck 
in the narrow strait, and lost not merely his collections but 
also his papers, to replace the latter by fresh ones, such 
precarious work it was to apply so often for such orders 
and permits. Petty himself was not discouraged by his 
mischance, but at once resumed his activity. At first he 
was put into prison by the Turks as a spy, but soon 
managed to satisfy them as to his status and to get 
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free. He promptly set to work in Chios and made 
preparations for fishing the submerged treasures up again 
from the bottom of the sea. In this he seems to have 
actually succeeded. Then he betook himself to Ephe- 
sos and Smyrna. Here he was lucky enough to make 
a valuable haul*. One Samson, commissioned by the 
Proven£al scholar Peiresc, had not long before acquired a 
number of stones bearing inscriptions at the price of fifty 
gold pieces. Among these was the extremely valuable 
chronological table destined to be known to all the world 
as the Marmor P avium. Through some intrigues on the 
part of the sellers Samson had been cast into prison and 
the collection had been dispersed. Petty now arrived, and 
had the good fortune to bring the specimens together again 
and to secure them, though at a high price, for Lord 
Arundel. Thence he went to Athens, where he spent the 
summer of the year 1626. He there met with an emis- 
sary of Roe's. Through him Sir Thomas probably learnt 
what Petty had achieved. He writes to Buckingham in 
November of that year: "Mr Petty has raked together 
two hundred pieces, all broken, or few entire; what they 
will prove, I cannot judge." Apparently Petty left the 
Levant soon after this, but not before he had despatched 
the result of his labours to England, where the marbles 
arrived at Arundel House in the year 1627. Here they 
forthwith excited the greatest interest, especially the in- 
scriptions; and among these again principally the two 
large fragments of the chronological table. The renowned 
John Selden, the magnus dictator doctrinae nationis Anglicae, 
undertook the deciphering and interpretation, assisted by 
Patrick Young and Richard James. By the following year, 
A.D. 1628, appeared Selden's Marmora Arundelliana> which 
spread abroad the fame of the inscriptions and of their 
collector over all the world". (In the same year was born 

* Gassendi, N. CL Fabricii de Oxf. 1676, prsef. fol. 5. 
Peiresc vita y Par. 1641, p. 337, ad * Selden's book unfortunately in- 

annum 1679. Prideaux, Alarm, Oxon, eludes only 29 Greek and 10 Latin 

m.c. a 
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the Earl's grandson, Henry Howard, through whom the 
collection was subsequently scattered to the winds.) Peiresc 
too now learnt what had become of his former property ; 
but so far from being envious, he expressed delight that 
both the stones themselves and the task of appreciating 
them had fallen into such good hands. About the sculp- 
tures there was at first less talk. 
KoSs 1 2. In the meantime Sir Thomas Roe most zealously 

endeavoured, even independently of Petty, to minister fairly 
to the desires of his noble employers. At first he even yet 
purposed to let the Earl Marshal as well as the Duke of 
Buckingham have his share. But the former, as we can 
easily understand, fell gradually more and more into the 
background. His and Petty's conduct had after all annoyed 
Roe not a little, and moreover Buckingham, as the con- 
fidential adviser of the king and leading statesman of the 
hour, could throw quite another weight into the scale: — 
through his mediation, that is to say, Sir Thomas might well 
hope to be recalled as soon as possible from his difficult 
and unpleasant post. So we find no letter of Roe's to 
Arundel in the collection later than March A.D. 1626; 
on the other hand there is an unbroken series of reports 
to Buckingham as to the progress of the researches. For 
a long time the result was extremely small, although no 
pains were spared These researches extended as far as 
Alexandria and Sinope. Some of the chief towns of Asia 
Minor, such as Ankyra and Brussa, again Troy and Per- 
gamon, the south coast of Roumelia, and the principal 
islands of the Archipelago, were searched thoroughly by 
the British consuls, by native speculators, by agents specially 
sent out But yet little or no success presented itself; 
stones entirely defaced or modern works were purchased 
for high prices, or the difficulty of transport frustrated the 



inscriptions. This is all the more to tions were utterly lost before copies of 
be regretted, because in the following them had been taken, 
period a large portion of the inscrip- 
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hopes of bringing away the heavier specimens from the 
interior to the sea. A few fragments of statues, some 
heads and reliefs, composed the entire produce, until at 
last, at the beginning of the year 1627, a more competent 
agent travelled through the Morea, For almost a year 
he collected in the different districts of the peninsula and 
on the islands, and contrived to inflame the zeal of the 
poorer inhabitants : — "Our search has begotten a diligence 
and care in all the inhabitants of the Arches and Morea." 
Now at length there came to light whole statues, beautiful 
and well-preserved specimens, and part at least of these were 
successfully conveyed to accessible harbours, such as Patras. 
Some, to be sure, had to wait for a better opportunity. 
So the efforts of Sir Thomas then seemed after all to be 
receiving their reward, but only just in time, as in the 
meanwhile his hopes of a speedy recall were realised. He 
reported with pride on the handsome acknowledgments 
which competent judges paid to his collection ; moreover, 
his excellent new agent expressed himself willing and 
ready to go on collecting for Buckingham even after Roe's 
departure. Suddenly, at the beginning of the year 1628, 
the news came that this agent had died at Patras. Fresh 
difficulties as a matter of course presented themselves ; the 
treasures, which were still scattered far and wide, had to be 
secured and collected. Roe must have been glad to be able 
to hand the business over for completion to his successor, 
who had meanwhile arrived (April, A.D. 1628). On the 
27th of June, A.D. 1628, being already in Smyrna, he an- 
nounces to the Duke that he is now having the fruit of 
the labours of many years put on board ship. 

13. Buckingham was destined not to enjoy the ac- Bucking- 
tual possession of these treasures. When they arrived in mar M es . 
London he had already fallen by the hand of an assassin other col- 
(Aug. 23, A.D. 1628). What became of the antiques seems c<mrt. 
to be indicated by an undated letter of Lord Arundel to his 
Countess, which, it would seem, can only be assigned to the 

2—2 
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beginning of the year 1629 87 . Scarcely had the Earl, who was 
engaged at Court at the royal palace of Theobald's, heard 
of Sir Thomas Roe's return, when he instructed his Countess 
to look well after whatever he might have brought with 
him in the way of " antiquities, goddes, vases, inscriptions, 
medals, or such like," and with this view to get the as- 
sistance of the learned Sir Robert Cotton, or at any rate 
of a fit and proper person, and that too with all speed, so 
that the Lord Chamberlain might not anticipate her. This 
dreaded rival was Philip Herbert, Earl of Mont- 
gomery, later fourth Earl of Pembroke, destined afterwards 
to secure himself a place in the history of art as Vandyck's 
principal patron. Vandyck's portrait-group of the Earl and 
his family at Wilton House, one of the most celebrated 
works of the master, is an appropriate commemoration of 
his fame. This Lord Pembroke is, however, otherwise 
scarcely known as a collector of antiques. For the rest 
we do not know whether Lord Arundel's pains were 
crowned with success. If they were, Sir Thomas's exer- 
tions turned out after all to be exclusively for his benefit. 
We learn, at all events, from these lines that there were 
already other connoisseurs of antiques at Court 28 . Two 



9 See Appendix No. 19. The 
careful Tierney (Hist, of Arundel, 11. 
P- 435) conjecturally places the un- 
dated letter in the year 1619, after 
Roe's return from his ambassadorship 
to the Great Mogul (Sept. 1619, see 
Thomas Birch, Court and Times of 
y antes /. II. p. 190); yet the an- 
tiquities are little in accordance with 
such an occasion. The return from 
Constantinople occurred after many 
perils at the beginning of the year 
1629 (Birch, Charles II. I. pp. 409, 
415, II. pp. 5, 8); the ship Samson, 
of London, in which he had embarked, 
had in November A.D. 1628 already 
arrived in London (Birch, 1. p. 434). 
That the Court in those years fre- 
quently resided at Theobald's, is to 
be inferred from several letters in 
Birch (1. p. 453, II. pp. aj, 24). 
In July, a.d. 1628, Arundel had, 
after a long period of disgrace, again 



gained admission to Court and was 
enjoying the royal favour (Birch, I. 
pp. 38a, 419, 441, 449). Nothing 
consequently stands in the way of 
my proposed date. Thus the Lord 
Chamberlain was not William, 3rd 
Earl of Pembroke, as Tierney thinks, 
but his younger brother Philip, Earl 
of Montgomery, who succeeded his 
brother in that office a.d. 1626 
(Birch, I. p. 123 and passim, II. p. 
74, Simonas d? Ewes' Autobiogr. Lon- 
don, 1845, II. p. 189). 

88 From a letter of Lord De 
L'Isle and Dudley, the present owner 
of Penshurst, to Mr G. Scharf, I extract 
the note that there *' of antique sculp- 
ture a great collection once existed 
belonging to the second Earl, but 
with many other things has long since 
passed away." The Second Earl 
of Leicester, Robert Sidney (a. d. 
1595 — 1616), was the father of 
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other notices confirm this evidence. The accomplished 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, of whom Ben Jonson 
sang, one of the most distinguished ladies of the Court 
of the first Stuarts, had likewise laid claim to Roe's 
services, that he might enrich her collection of coins 
during his stay at Constantinople; and in the year 1626 
the sorely pestered diplomatist was able to send her tid- 
ings that her wishes had been fulfilled*. Nay, so early 
as the year 161 7 mention is rtiade of antique heads in 
the possession of Sir Michael Dormer. These were 
coveted after the owner's death by other connoisseurs 80 , 
and when in the autumn of A.D. 16 16 LORD Roos quitted 
England for ever, " he gave the Earl of Arundel all the 
statues he brought out of Italy, at one clap 81 " — so much 
better than any one else did the Earl seem entitled to the 
possession of such treasures. It is presumably also to be 
attributed to the example of Lord Arundel that King 
CHARLES I. likewise collected antiques, besides forming 
his wonderful picture-gallery. Before his accession he had 
added to the modest beginnings made by Prince Henry, by 
purchases of his own, and as a matter of course he had no 
lack of presents w . Now, however, in the year 1628, we see 
the king likewise turning his eyes to Greece. He had let Roe 
go unmolested, but now turned to account the presence in 
the Archipelago of his admiral Sir Kenelm Digby, in order 
to get antiques collected for himself in those regions. 



Algernon Sidney and of Waller's 
Sacharissa. I find neither in Collin 
and Blencowe, Sidney Papers, nor 
in Ewald, Life of Algernon Sidney, 
any mention of those antiques. 

* Appendix No. 12. The Count- 
ess was already dead in the following 
year. With respect to her cf. L. Aikin, 
Memoirs of the Court of y antes I. I. 
p. a 1 1 . Wiffen, Memoirs of the House 
of Russell, London, 1833, 11. p. 106, 
117. 

w Chamberlain to Carleton, 161 7, 
Apr. 19 (Birch, J 'antes I, 11. p. 6). 

%1 Chamberlain to Carleton, 16 16, 
Oct. ia (Birch, 1. p. 428). 



M In the Catalogue of Charles /.V 
Collection, p. 17 No. 69, p. 18 r No. 
8, antiques are mentioned, which the 
King had bought when prince. He 
had brought with him from Spain a 
statue of Faustina (p. 181 No. 9) which 
he had obtained on the well-known 
journey for a bride. Others he had 
bought when King (p. 35 No. 25, p. 
26 No. a 7) or had received as presents 
"of the young Heriott's widow, at his 
decease (p. 12 No. 10, p. 21 No. 14) 
or from Lord Cottington (p. 23 No. 1 a, 
pp. 28, &c) i probably modem through- 
out. 
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Paiehanfs 14. Very characteristic of the contrast between these 
Gentu- beginnings of English collections and those of the continent 
**"**" is the distinction laid down by Henry Peacharn, a scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the second edition of his 
Cbmpleat Gentleman (A.D. 1634), a survey of all that is 
best worth knowing for a gentleman*. In Italy, he observes, 
the antiques are certainly the most beautiful, but owing to 
the strict ordinances against their exportation very difficult 
to secure. " But in Greece and other parts of the Grand 
Signiors Dominions (where sometime there were more Sta- 
tues standing than men living, so much had Art out-stripped 
Nature in those dayes) they may be had for digging and car- 
rying. For by reason of the barbarous religion of the Turks, 
which alloweth not the likenesse or representation of any 
living thing, they haue been for the most part buryed in 
mines or broken to peeces ; so that it is a hard matter to light 
upon any there, that are not headlesse and lame, yet most of 
them venerable for antiquitye and elegancy. And here I 
cannot but with much reverence, mention the every way 
Right honourable Thomas Howard Lord high Marshall of 
England, as great for his noble Patronage of Arts and 
ancient learning, as for his birth and place. To whose libe- 
' rail charges and magnificence this angle of the world oweth 
the first sight of Greeke and Romane Statues, with whose 
admired presence he began to honour the Gardens and Gal- 
leries of Arundel-House about twentie yeeres agoe, and 
hath ever since continued to transplant old Greece into 
England. King Charles also ever since his comming to the 
Crowne, hath amply testified a Royall liking of ancient sta- 
tues, by causing a whole army of old forraine Emperours, 
Captaines, and Senators all at once to land on his coasts, 
to come and doe him homage, and attend him in his palaces 
of Saint James, and Sommerset house. A great part of 

38 The passage, which is in chapter of ArandePs children, whom he at- 

XII. Of Antiquities, pp. 107, 108, is tended into the Low Countries 

wanting in the first edition of A. D. (Walpole, Anted., Cata/. of Engravers 

162a. Feacham was tutor to the Earl under the year 1637). 
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these belonged to the late Duke of Mantua : and some 
of the Old Greeke marble-bases, columnes, and altars were 
brought from the mines of Apollo's Temple at Delos, by 
that noble and absolutely compleat Gentleman, Sir Ken- 
helmeDigby, Knight 84 ." 

1 5. Peacham's remark about the Greek statues in ques- Lord 
tion, that they are generally headless and lame, is confirmed ^S^ 1 
by the condition of the remains of the Arundel collection Scu *p* ur ^ 
at Oxford. Perhaps not a single statue of undoubted Greek 
origin among them is preserved with its original head, — 
but neither, in truth, can so very many statues discovered 
in Italy boast of this distinction. They include, however, 
a number of very fair draped statues, which do not, it is 
true, belong to the dazzling prime of Greek sculpture, yet 
in comparison with Roman draped figures from Italy ex- 
hibit the superiority of a fresher and more naif treatment, 
and certainly deserve to be allowed the opportunity of 
making the most of this superiority by being better placed 
for exhibition. They remind the student strongly of sculp- 
tures known to be derived from Asia Minor 88 , and are 
therefore likely to belong to the collection of specimens 
which Petty made there. In order that he might be the 
better able to apply these statues to the decoration of his 
house, Lord Arundel had them restored, by a fairly quali- 
fied artist, to the completeness which they lacked 88 . At 
this day manifest restorations are here and there to be 
recognised, which are as different from Guelfi's later abomi- 
nable botchings as day is from night All the full-length 
statues, however, are far surpassed in value by one female 

u In the year 1639 the French w This is vouched for by Kennedy, 
ambassador de la Haye saw in Delos who is, to be sure, anything but trust- 
a statue of Apollo, "que Us Anglais worthy (Descr. of Wilton Jfouse t p. 14). 
ont scite en deux, de haul en bas t pour It is, however, also confirmed by the 
en emporter une partie" (Les Voyages statues themselves. Lord Arundel 
du Sieur Du Loir, Paris, 1654, p. 8). employed, amongst others, the sculp- 
Thus so early as that time the English tors Hubert le Soeur and Francesco 
were made answerable for all the Fanelli (Dallaway, Aneed. p. 230), yet 
injuries which befell antiques. they were both mainly, if not ex- 

u See below, Cat., art. London, clusively, bronze-founders. 
South Kensington Museum, Nos. r, a. 
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bust, though even this is not entirely uninjured. This was 

the only one of the antiques belonging to Lord Arundel 

which the engraver Wenzel Hollar, when brought by the 

Earl to England and variously employed by him, found 

worthy of his burin 87 . Besides this a few Greek reliefs, 

especially of the sepulchral class, call for attention ; these, 

though not of the very first rank, are nevertheless fine 

examples of this attractive class of sculpture. 

increase of 16. The formation of the Arundel collection was by 

turn, its no means brought to a close on the arrival of Petty's Greek 

7"^ marbles in the above-named year 1628. We even learn 

fume* * 

that immediately before the outbreak of the civil war a 
fresh batch of antiquities arrived' 8 . Petty continued to be 
actively engaged on behalf of the Earl even after his return 
from the Levant. Some years later he tried hard, though 
in vain, to win over the mathematician John Greaves 
to Lord Arundel's service. This gentleman had travelled 
with Petty in Italy, and was then contemplating travels in 
the East Petty offered him on behalf of the Earl a fixed 
salary of £200 a year and "such fortunes as that Lord 
could heap upon him," if he would accompany him (Petty) 
to Greece 88 . Notwithstanding Greaves' refusal, the idea of 
farther researches in Greece was not given up. The chief 
augmentations to the collection came, however, still from 
Italy, where in addition to Petty the younger Henry Van- 
derborcht collected for Lord Arundel. By this artist, too, 
the Earl caused many specimens in his collections to be 
drawn or engraved 40 ; as indeed at that time access to these 
treasures was to all appearance made easy for artists in 



97 Oxford, Univ. Gall. No. 59. G. the year after that he was Pococke's 

Parthev, fVensel Hollar, Berlin, 1853, travelling companion, 

p. iao No. 590; the engraving is *° Walpole, Anted, ch. ix. 

dated a.d. 1645. (Arundel). He also states in the 

88 Chandler, Marm, Oxen, p. a. Catalogue of Engravers to the year 

99 Ward, John, The Lives of the 1631 that there was in Paris a coflec- 

Professors of Gresham College, London, tion of 567 engravings from objects 

1760, p. 337. Greaves was in Italy in the Arundel collection, prepared 

probably from A.D. 1633 to 1636; in between a.d. 1631 and 1638. 
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general 41 . Arundel House became in this way a sort of 
gathering-place for scholars and friends of art. The 
guests at Lord Arundel's house made up for any deficiency 
in learned culture on the part of their host 41 . Francis 
Junius, who had stayed in his service from A.D. 1620 as 
librarian and tutor, first to his youngest son (the ill-fated 
Lord Stafford) and subsequently to his grandsons 48 , wrote 
at Arundel's instance his learned work de Pktura Veterum 
(1637), — in which, singularly enough, we find no allusion to 
the antiques of the house. Other scholars, Cotton, Selden, 
Young, James, have been already mentioned. There was 
also no lack of distinguished visitors. In December A.D. 1628 
King Charles and his Queen honoured Arundel House with 
a visit, on which occasion all the rooms were inspected 44 . 
Foreigners who came to London were welcome guests at 
Arundel House, and in their presence the Earl, who had 
himself lived a long time abroad, if he showed them his 
treasures, laid aside some of that unbending punctilious 
dignity which he never threw off in the presence of his 
own countrymen 45 . The latter took their revenge in all 
manner of sarcasms. One observed that "he was only 
able to buy the antiquities, never to understand them 48 ." 
Another thought it ridiculous in Lord Arundel "to give so 
many hundred crowns for an urn a mason would not have 
valued at a penny 47 ." "Sir Francis Bacon coming into the 
Earl of Arundel's garden, where there were a great number 
of ancient statues of naked men and women, made a stand, 



41 JandeBisschop (Episcopius) has 19 (Birch, Charles /. I. p. 451). 
engraved several Arundel statues in ** Clarendon, Hist, of the Red., 
his Signorum veterum I cones y semi- I. eU. R. Symondes in Walpole's 
centuria altera (about a. d. 1670), after Anecd. ch. ix. (Arundel). The fame 
drawings of the younger Jaques de of the collection naturally extended 
Geyn, who had travelled in England. even in foreign countries. See J. 

42 This at any rate is the view of Sandrart, Teutsche Ahademie, Niirn- 
Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion, Oxf. berg, 1675, l p. 41. 

184O, I. p- 78. * Clarendon, /. cit. 

** Tierney, Hist, of Arundel, 11. * Osborn, F., Historical Memoirs, 

p. 5<>7- »n his Works, 7th ed., London, 1673, 

44 Pory to Joseph Mead, i6«8, Dec. p. 497. 
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and as astonished cried out: The resurrection 40 !" Strange 
that on Easter Sunday A.D. 1626 it was the great philoso- 
phers own fate to close his eyes in this very house 49 ! 
General 1 7. The marbles, which are always brought forward as 

Amukf** ^ e most pop u l ar division of the Arundelian antiques, are 
collection. SR \^ according to old catalogues to have amounted to 
thirty-seven statues, one hundred and twenty-eight busts, 
and two hundred and fifty inscribed stones, exclusive of 
sarcophagi, altars and fragments 50 . A portrait painted by 
Paul Vansomer in a.d. 161 8 shows the Earl in the act of 
pointing with a stick to various statues near him". In a 
much later picture by Vandyck, which represents the Earl 
and his Countess, there is introduced as a subsidiary figure 
the beautiful bronze head of the so-called Homer (more 
correctly of the aged Sophokles). This was one of the 
choicest pieces of the collection, and has since then found 
the place which it merits in the British Museum". The 
statues were distributed over the house and garden. The 
busts were chiefly used for the decoration of the gallery. 
The inscriptions were for the most part let into the* garden 
walls. To the sculptures are to be added two other valuable 
classes of objects, namely, the gems and the coins. Arundel 
bought Daniel Nice's cabinet, comprising examples in both 
these classes, for j£io,ooo m . His collection of coins was 
considered quite admirable 84 , but the fame of the Arundel 
gems stood still higher. This collection comprised not less 
than one hundred and thirty cameos and one hundred and 



48 Works of Bacon, ed. Spedding, was acquainted with the picture in 

VI T. p. 1 7 7, from Tenison's Baconiana, Worksop Manor. Another portrait of 

1679. the Earl and Countess by the same 

* Spedding, Letters and Life of master is in Arundel Castle (Waagen, 

Bacon, vn. p. 550. Treas. ill. p. 30). 

60 Kennedy, Descr.of Wilton House, 8a Walpole, Anecd. ch. ix. ad fin. 

pp.13 — 1 5, drawn up from papers be- The picture is in Arundel Castle 

longing to Thomas Earl of Pembroke; (Waagen, Treas. 1 11. p. 30). 
after whom Dallaway, Anecd. p. 233. w Evelyn to Pepys, 1689, Aug. 

Sundry errors in their representations 12. 

are corrected according to superior 54 Clarendon, Hist, of the Rcbellion % 

authorities in the following pages. 1. p. 78, ed. Oxon. 

51 Dallaway {Anecd. p. 238 note} 
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thirty-three intaglios. To be sure, far from all the contents 
of the cabinet were really antique; yet of not less artistic 
value, at least, than real antiques, were such master-pieces 
of the glyptic art of the Cinquecento as the world-renowned 
gem with the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, bearing the 
supposititious signature of an engraver, Tryphon 55 . 

18. With respect to the antiques of King Charles, £fv_ r , 

Charles I. s 

which Peacham couples with Arundel's, we possess only collation of 
imperfect information from the catalogue which Abr. Van- tics!* 1 ™' 
derdoort, keeper of the royal collection in Whitehall, made 
about the year 1639™. At Whitehall was kept the most 
unimportant portion of the sculptures, chiefly statuettes 
and busts. The catalogue never states whence they were 
derived ; nor is it always clear whether they were antique 
or modern. This document is supplemented by some 
statistical statements in the inventories subsequently made 
at the instance of Parliament with a view to the sale of 
the collections 57 . According to these, there were in the 
residences named by Peacham (a.d. 1634), St James l s and 
Somerset House to wit, and in their gardens, one hundred 
and sixty-nine statues altogether, and as many as two 
hundred and thirty more in the Palace of Greenwich. 
It is obvious that this large number of nearly four 
hundred statues did not consist merely of antiques. Many 
were undoubtedly modern works manufactured by Nicholas 
Stone and others for the adornment of the gardens and 
galleries. To some extent we can still realise the nature 
of the collection to our mind's eye by means of a resource 
hitherto overlooked. In the Royal Library at Windsor there 



65 Brunn, Geschichle der griech. part of it printed, by the late ingenious 

Kiinstler, 1 1, p. 635. Mr Vertue, and now finished from his 

06 A Catalogue and Description of papers. London, printed for W. 

King Charles the First } s Capital Col- Bathoe, 1757, 4. There are several 

lection of pictures, limnings, statues, copies (Brit. Mus. HarL 7352); a 

bronzes, medals, and other curiosities; portion of the original MS., with King 

now first published from an Original Charles's notes in his own handwriting, 

Manuscript in the A shmolean Museum is in the Royal Library at Windsor. 
at Oxford. The whole transcribed and 57 Vertue has given extracts there- 

prepared for the press y and a great from in his Catalogue. 
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is a book with drawings in red chalk of statues and busts 
which were lost in the burning of Whitehall A.D. 1698 58 . The 
great majority of these are presumably derived from Charles 
I/s collection. There are drawings of sixty-four statues, 
of which the greater number appear to be antique, though 
much restored. Others are certainly modern. None of them 
are of the first class, but several specimens are not without 
interest. The genuineness of the busts, nearly two hundred 
in number, is far more open to suspicion. High-sounding 
names have been arbitrarily given to them, considerable 
ingenuity having been expended in their selection. All the 
specimens in this book maintain throughout the character 
of antiques or imitations of Italian origin. It may be 
that, as Peacham intimates, part of them were derived from 
the Gonzaga collection at Mantua, whence Charles, about 
A.D. 1629, had obtained the most valuable portion of his 
picture gallery 89 . Nothing in these drawings suggests Greek 
extraction. Among all the vestiges of the royal collec- 
tion, I can recognise the signs of Greek origin only in 
a single modest monument, which is probably to be traced 
to Sir Kenelm's exertions on behalf of the King in the 
Archipelago. This is a round pedestal with a Greek in- 
scription, from Delos, which at first stood in St James's 
Park, later in the gardens of Whitehall 60 . 
VuisH- 19. The zeal both of the King and his Earl Marshal 

* Royal Col- f° r ^e collection of antiquities was brought to an un- 
Uc £° n \ welcome end by the outbreak of the civil war. As early 

after 1649. J J 

as A.D. 1645 Parliament attached the Buckingham collec- 

M Cf. ArehaeoL Zritung, 1874, fuller account of the contents of this 

p. 68. The folio volume bears the volume in another place, 
title : Drawings of Statues and Busts * As to the determination of the 

that were in the Palace at Whitehall date see Waagen, Treasures of Art, 1. 

before it was burnt. Preserved by Sir p. 7. The acquisition thus occurred 

John Stanley, Bart., who belonged to during the confusion of the Mantnan 

the Lord Chamberlayne's office at the War of Succession, 
time the Palace was burnt down. (He w C. I. G. a 286. Patrick Young 

was deputy Chamberlain.) The letter- had seen the marble in the Garden 

press is Italian. Eighteen specimens of St James's (a.d. 1633), Prideaux 

are mentioned specially by name on at Whitehall (A. D. 1676), 
a prefatory sheet. I shall give a 
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tion at York House. The paintings and statues were 
dispersed 61 . A similar fate presently befell the royal col- 
lection". Only a few months after the monarch's death 
Parliament decreed the sale of his property, of which the 
works of art constituted not the least valuable part (March, 
A.D. 1649). Inventories were taken by a special commis- 
sion. From these are taken the numerical estimates above 
cited. A reserve price was fixed for each work of art, and 
in many cases this reserve was tolerably high. A "Corn- 
modus in the habit of Hercules," a Muse, and a terminal 
figure, were valued at £200 apiece; a "Tiberius Caesar 
in the habit of a priest" at ^500, a Silenus even at £600 ; 
and, as it seems, these pieces were actually sold. 88 The 
valuation of the grand total of three hundred and ninety- 
nine statues reached the sum of ;£ 17,989. 10s. 6d". A 
large number were unfortunately dispersed. Cardinal 
Mazarin is reported to have bought many statues. All 
that is certain is that Queen Christina of Sweden purchased 
the choice of all the medals and jewels 86 . The auctions 
dragged on till the year 1653. It is certain however that 
far from all the antique sculptures were sold. Parliament 
itself had already from the very beginning of the sale 
reserved such works "as should be thought fit to be re- 
served for the use of the state," and delegated their 



Walpole, Anted, ch. IX. (Charles 
I.) according to the Journal of the 
Commons. Catalogue of the Collection 
of the Duke of Buckingham, Lond. 
1758, preface. 

n For the subject generally cf. 
the account given in Walpole's A need. 
ch. IX. Cf. also Calendar of State 
Papers (Domestic), 1649, pp. 10, 70, 
170. 

61 1 borrow these values from a pre- 
fatory sheet of the book of drawings at 
Windsor, cited in note 58. Walpole, 
too, mentions the Tiberius ; Dallaway, 
Anecd.jp. 232, mentions others. 

64 Catalogue of King Charles I. J s 
Collection, p. 7. Waagen, Treasures, 
II. p. 467. 

w Lord Clarendon is the principal 



authority, Hist, of the Rebellion, book 
XI. § 151 (iv. p. 547, Oxf.). He 
makes the above statement about 
Queen Christina; of Mazarin's pur- 
chases he only mentions " all the rich 
beds and hangings and carpets," of 
those of Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the 
Spanish Ambassador, " many pictures 
and other precious goods." Dallaway 
(Anecd. p. 232) reports that they both 
bought statues also ; with reference to 
Mazarin, he probably borrowed this 
from the untrustworthy Kennedy, 
Description of Wilton House, p. 18. 
At that time no such antique sculptures 
seem to have gone to Spain. Cf. 
HiibneTfDieant. Bildwerkein Madrid, 
Berlin, 1862, p. 8. 
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selection to the Council of State. Cromwell exerted himself 
more than any one, though not always with success, to 
restrain a barbarous squandering of art- treasures. Thus for 
instance, on the 13th of February, A.D. 1651, the surveyor 
of the works, Mr Carter, was directed "to take care to bring 
twelve statues from James House to bee placed in the garden 
of Whitehall, which are to bee such as hee shall find to bee 
most proper for that use." This direction was carried out, 
and on the 16th of April the twelve statues "worthy to be 
kept for their antiquity and rarity" were definitively ex- 
cluded from the sale. The above-mentioned sculptures 
from St James's Palace also followed soon, when that 
building was fitted up as barracks. They were to be 
brought "to some other place more convenient"; "the 
heads with the pedestalls belonging unto them may be sent 
into the gallerie in Whitehall to stand there untill the 
Trustees [for sale of the late King's goods] shall make sale 
of them 66 ." In fact they underwent such a sale in the same 
year 1651; but Cromwell prevented their delivery to the 
purchasers, who after his death laid a complaint before 
the Council of State; we do not know with what result 67 . 
At any rate an important part of the sculptures remained 
in Whitehall, which was, as is well known, the usual 
residence of the Protector in his last years. These sculp- 
tures formed, we can tell, the nucleus of the royal col- 
lection of antiques after the Restoration; for some of the 
statues included in the inventories for the sale of King 
Charles's property reappear among the drawings of the 
above-mentioned book in the Library at Windsor 68 . It is 
however evident from this latter that the collection also 



66 The documents concerning the w The Catalogue of King Charles 

transaction in the Record Office have I.'s Collection^. ^(Ws£Lgenj Treasures, 

been published by W. Noel Sainsbury, II. p. 467), brings nine statues into 

in The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, special prominence; three of which 

I. 1863, p. 166; cf. now too Calendar (Nos. 3, 6, 8) recur amongst the draw- 

cf State Papers {Domestic), 1 6 51 , pp. 45, ings, two (Nos. 1, 7) were modern 

78, 151, 202, 218, 143, 152, 257. copies in bronze. 

* Walpole, /. cil. 
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received sundry additions under Charles II., through the 
agency of the painter Sir Peter Lely •. On the other hand, 
it is not clear how it comes about that those drawings 
comprise almost twice as many specimens as the "list of 
the Statues in Marble and Figures in Brass, in Whitehall," 
which Will. Chiffinch, of the King's bedchamber, had 
drawn up for James II. 70 This list is, at least apparently, 
official. While it enumerates only twenty-eight groups 
and statues, one hundred and six busts and one relief, the 
book contains sixty-four groups and statues and one hun- 
dred and ninety-six busts; moreover the numbers attached 
to the several drawings seem to indicate that the collection 
altogether contained more specimens than are shown in the 
extant drawings. Since, as is well known, a very con- 
siderable part of the picture gallery of Charles I. was also 
brought together again after the Restoration, it is clear that 
the halls and galleries of Whitehall will have contained a 
very fine collection of art-treasures so long as it continued 
to be the luxurious residence of the court of the two last 
Stuarts. Yet it fell out as though this creation of the 
dynasty of the Stuarts had been destined not to outlive 
their fall. All that grandeur perished on the disastrous 
night of the 4th of January, A.D. 1698, when a fearful fire 
destroyed the whole palace except Inigo Jones's Banquet- 
ing Hall 71 . Sundry sculptures were rescued and stolen in 
the general confusion. This was the case with a crouching 
Venus which had been purchased by Lely; four years later 
however it was found and recovered by the Crown 72 . But 

99 On fol. 16 there is a lead-pencil n Evelyn, Diary, 1698, Jan. 5. 

note to No. 88, a crouching Venus, Macaulay, History of England, ch. 

" bought by Lilly the Painter, with xxm. The equanimity with which 

several other his Ma' - rarities. " Note King William took the loss is shown 

72, hi, by a letter to Heinsius of the 7/17 Jan. 

70 A Catalogue of the Collection of (old and new style) 1698 in Ranke's 

Pictures, &*c, belonging to King Englische Geschichle,ix.p. 211, mded. 

Jatnes the Second, London, W. 72 Walpole, /. cit. She is to be 

Bathoe, 1758, p. 101. The print has found in Chiffinch, p. 108 No. 1356; 

been made from a copy of Vertue's; the among the drawings at Windsor on 

original manuscript is in the British fol. 26 No. 88 (see above, note 69) as 

Museum, Cod. Harl. 189a "Elena di Troia." A very beautiful 
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the collection of Charles L as a whole was utterly and 
irretrievably lost 
TkeArun- 20. The Arundel collection fared somewhat better. 
t ion during The Earl Marshal had quitted England for ever A.D. 1641, 
theRcoolu. and died soon afterwards (a.d. 1646) at Padua. A valuable 
portion of his collections, the gems and jewels, had pre- 
viously been taken to Holland for safety n . By the Earl's 
will all his goods were left to his Countess Alathea to be 
at her own disposal absolutely, the greatest part of them 
having been purchased with her money T4 . Most uncom- 
fortable relations subsisting between the mother and her 
eldest son Henry Frederick, the new Earl, are said to have 
brought about a partial breaking-up of the collections, yet 
this is by no means certain". Again, it is not clear whether 
the antiques were divided at once or rather after the death 
of the old Countess n . One share fell to the mother's favour- 
ite, her younger son, William Howard, Viscount Stafford, 
and was removed to Tart Hall, a house situated in the 
neighbourhood of Buckingham Gate, which the Countess 
had had built for her A.D. 1638 by Nich. Stone n . This 
part of the collection remained there until A.D. 1720, when 
after the death of Henry, Earl of Stafford, eldest son of the 
hapless Viscount, all the contents were sold by auction. 
On this occasion Dr Mead purchased the above-mentioned 
bronze head of " Homer." Works in marble appear by the 
sale-catalogues not to have been included in this portion 
of the property n . In any case the majority of the sculp- 

relicof King Charles's collection is the 7 * Evelyn, /. eit. 9 but Tierney, /. 

magnificent cameo with the portrait cit., contradicts him. 

of the Emperor Claudius in Windsor 7e Walpole, /. cit. Dallaway, 

(Fortnum in the Archaeologia xlv. Anecd. p. 234. 

pi. 1). n Walpole, Anecd, ch. viil 

n Evelyn, Letter to S, Pepys, 1689, (Stone). 

Aug. 12, mentions Amsterdam; Wal- 7 * Walpole, Anecd. ch. ix. 

pole, Anecd. ch. ix. (Arundel), Ant- (Arundel), had seen a printed cata- 

werp. Pictures also were sent there. logue, which was miserably drawn up, 

See Causton, The Howard Papers, p. with the prices, in the possession of 

56. Mr West ; he states the amount of the 

74 Tierney, Hist, of Arundel, II. proceeds at .£6,535 ; Dallaway, Anecd. 

p. 503. The will is published in p. 239, Of Statuary, p. 284, mentions, 

Howard, Ch., Historical Anecdotes, after Howard's Historical Anecdotes, 

London, 1769. £8,852. IIX -» and gives the several 
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tures, as indeed of the antiques generally, remained in 
Arundel House as the heritage of the eldest son. There 
fresh dangers threatened them. For by order of Parliament 
the entire property of the Arundel family was laid under 
attachment, A.D. 165 1, and, just as in the case of the king's 
collections, an inventory of the " severall goodes, picktures, 
and statues at Arundell House in the Strand" was pre- 
pared. Indeed, owing to " the recusancy of Alathea, late 
Countesse Dowager of Arundell and Surrey," the proposal 
of sale was again raised two years after her death (a.d. 1656), 
and to some extent at least was carried out 79 . However, 
to all appearance only pictures were dealt with by this 
measure; the antiques most likely suffered damage through 
insufficient supervision on the part of the owner and negli- 
gence on that of his personal attendants rather than by 
direct measures of the government w . 

21. By the time that the Restoration had put an end Theneghrt 
to the insecurity of personal property, the Earl Henry JT 
Frederick had died (A.D. 1652). His eldest son, Thomas seriptwns 
Howard, who was reinstated by Charles II. in the old family ox/Jrd! 
dignity of the Duchy of Norfolk (A.D. 1662), resided as a 
lunatic at Padua, where he died (a.D. 1677). The care of the 
family property consequently devolved upon the second 
son, Henry Howard, whom his father had already regarded 
as his future heir and successor 81 . To his charge then 
Arundel House with its costly collections was entrusted. 
But he had nothing in common with the artistic interests 
of his grandfather. The derangement of the property and 
family circumstances explain his paying no heed to a pro- 
posal w , which came from a thoroughly friendly quarter, to 
make the statues known to the world by an illustrated 

classes; for example, Jewels and 1664, March 1, in Brit. Mus. Sloane 

Curiosities ,£2,467. ?s. iod. 9 Medals MS. 1906 (Causton, The Howard 

£$0. 10s. 6d. Papers, p. 143). 

79 See Sainsbury, W. Noel, in The 81 Causton, The Howard Papers, 
Fine Arts Quarterly Review, I. 1863, p. 63. 

p. 168, "Extracts from the Documents M Evelyn, in letter to Henry 

of the Record Office." Howard, of Norfolk, 1667, Aug. 4. 

80 Cf. Edw. Browne's Journal, 

M. C. \ 
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publication. The carelessness with which the venerable 
relics were allowed to perish was inexcusable, nay abso- 
lutely criminal. The inscriptions, which Selden's book 
had made especially famous, were "miserably neglected 
and scattered up and down about the garden and other 
parts of Arundel House, exceedingly impaired by the 
corrosive air of London M ". Many were destroyed, others 
stolen ; indeed they were so little regarded that on the 
repair of the house they were used as building material ! 
In this way the upper half of the very valuable Marmor 
Parium disappeared in a chimney of the palace, and it 
would have been utterly lost to the learned world had not 
the diligence of Selden and his friends discovered it be- 
times 84 . The heir behaved with equal carelessness with re- 
spect to the famous library of his ancestors, " suffering the 
priests and everybody to carry away and dispose of what 
they pleas'd, so that abundance of rare things were irre- 
vocably gone *" Under such circumstances it was a veri- 
table deliverance that an old friend of the family, John 
Evelyn, used his influence with the owner to such purpose 
that he assigned his treasures to safe hands, more, it is 
true, in indifference to their value than from high-minded 
liberality. In the year 1667 the library was at Evelyn's 
instance presented to the Royal Society *, which had not 
long before been founded. The presentation of the mar- 
bles to the University of Oxford followed. They comprised 
" all those stones, coins, altars, &c, and whatever had in- 
scriptions on them, that were not statues/' inclusive of the 
slabs let into the garden walls 87 . This collection had once 
consisted of two hundred and fifty inscribed stones. But of 
these only one hundred and thirty-six arrived at Oxford 88 . 
The remainder had been lost in those few decades ! The 

** Evelyn, Diary, 1667, Sept. 19, w Evelyn, Diary, 1667, Jan. 9, 

and in the letter quoted. Mar. 4, 1678, Aug. 29. 

81 Prideaux, Marmora Oxonimsia, * Evelyn, in letter to H. Howard, 

Oxf. 1676, preface. 1667, Aug. 4. Diary, 1667, Sept. 19, 

83 Evelyn, Diary % 1678, Aug. Oct. 8, 17, 25. 

29. m Prideaux, /. cit. 
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University did not fail to bestow academic honours on the 
giver of the donation as well as on Evelyn who had sug- 
gested it. The marbles themselves retained the honourable 
name of Marmora Arundeliana. Yet even there they 
at first found only partial protection, "inserted in the walls 
that compass the area of the [Sheldonian] theatre 88 ." It 
was no sufficient amends for this treatment that the Uni- 
versity had them edited afresh by one of her scholars in a 
folio volume, which was dedicated to Lord Henry Howard 90 . 
It was not until a much later period that the stones were 
brought out of the open air into a room in the neighbouring 
Schools, where they lay for a long time promiscuously in 
utter disorder, until at last most of them were built into 
the walls ; others, quite separated from their old compa- 
nions, must to this day be sought in a damp basement room 
of the Ashmolean Museum, which lies near the Schools. 
The various collections which especially belong to this 
Museum were presented to the University ten years later 
than the Arundelian marbles. 

22. The donation of the inscriptions was only the be- Dispersion 

r 11 • r 11 of the whole 

ginning of the dispersion of the collections of Arundel collection. 
House 91 . In the year 1678 Lord Henry, now 6th Duke of 
Norfolk and Earl Marshal, resolved to pull down the old 
family seat with a view to the laying out of streets (Arun- 
del Street, Norfolk Street, Surrey Street) and the erection 
of dwelling-houses on the land. A part only of the garden 
next the river was reserved for the site of the new ducal 
palace (Norfolk House). The antiques were now got rid 

88 Evelyn, Diary* 1669, July 7 — 91 Most of the details of the follow- 

15. H. Howard had already received ing account are taken from a letter 

the degree of D.C.L. on June 5, a.d. from James Theobald to Lord 

1668 (Wood, Fasti, H. p. 303). Willoughbyde Parham, P.S.A., 1757, 

90 Marmora Oxoniensia y ex May 10, which is copied in Howard, 

Arundcllianis, Seldenianis aliisque Ch., Historical Anecdotes of some ■ 

eonflata. Rec. et expl. Humphridus of the Howard family, London, 1769, 

Prideaux. Oxf. 1 676, fol. The book pp. 9 1 — 1 1 o. On this point cf. Walpole, 

comprises besides 14 inscriptions be- Anecd. ch. ix. (Arundel). Kennedy, 

queathed by J. Selden or presented by Description of Wilton House > p. xv. 

sundry benefactors. A gift also of the Dallaway, Anecd. p. 136. Causton, 

well-known Oriental traveller George II invar d Papers, pp. 176, 189. 
Wheler was soon added (a.d. 1683). 
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of, probably all the more recklessly that by the following 
year the Duke went to reside for a long time out of 
England, in consequence of the measures taken by Par- 
liament after the Popish Plot 9 *. As no purchaser came 
forward for the whole quantity, a partition began. The 
majority of the busts, together with a number of statues 
and bas-reliefs, which had adorned the gallery, were bought 
by Thomas, Earl of Pembroke. We do not know accu- 
rately when this purchase was made. A few of the statues 
were appropriated after the Duke's death (a.d. 1684) by his 
widow, whose second husband, Col. Maxwell, wanted four 
years later to have them sold by auction; but the new 
Duke protested against this *. The remainder were at 
first brought over into the reserved part of the garden, 
partly under a colonnade which was situated there. Yet 
the emptying of the house was carried on with such remiss- 
ness, that broken statues and sarcophagi, remnants of the 
Arundel collection, were found ten years later in the cellars 
of the newly-built houses in Norfolk Street The statues 
under the colonnade fared ill indeed. " When the workmen 
began to build next the Strand, in order to prevent in- 
croachments, a cross wall was built to separate the ground 
let to building from that reserved for the family mansion ; 
and many of the workmen, to save the expense of carrying 
away the rubbish, threw it over this cross wall, where it fell 
upon the colonnade, and at last by its weight broke it 
down, and falling on the statues, &c. placed there broke 
several of them." In spite of this sad mishap a purchaser 
was found for the greater part in the year 1691 M , in the 
person of Sir William Fermor, afterwards Lord Lempster. 
He had them brought to his country seat, Easton Neston, 
near Towcester, Northamptonshire. The purchase money 

98 Causton, /. at. p. ios, quotes here with the facts to be next men- 
Pennant as follows : •' During the tioned ? 

madness of the popish plot, the statues w Causton, /. at. p. 260, quotes 

were buried : the mob would have to this effect the Journals of the 

mistaken them for popish saints." House of Lords, XIV. pp. 105, 106. 
May not there be some confusion M Evelyn, Diary t i6qi, Mar. 21. 
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was extremely small, being only £300; but the Duke's 
want of cash was so pressing, that he did not hesitate to 
close the bargain 95 . Of the remainder a few broken statues 
were given by the Duke to a servant of the family named 
Boyder Cuper, who used them for the decoration of a 
pleasure-ground which he kept, called Cuper's or Cupid's 
Gardens, in Lambeth, opposite Somerset House 98 . Here 
they subsequently (A.D. 1717) attracted the attention of 
two lovers of art, John Freeman Cook, of Fawley Court, 
Henley on Thames, and Edmond Waller (of the poet's 
family), of Beaconsfield. These gentlemen bought the 
specimens for £75, divided them between themselves, and 
conveyed them to the two places mentioned. Lastly, 
whatever statues and fragments remained in the gardens 
of Arundel House after these repeated dispersals, the Duke 
of Norfolk had removed across the Thames to a piece of 
ground at Kennington which he held on lease. In this 
situation the marbles were gradually buried under deep 
layers of rubbish intended to protect the ground from the 
inundations of the neighbouring river. After a conside- 
rable lapse of time, when houses were being built on that 
site, several of these specimens were again brought into 
the light of day. This was their second disinterment, their 
first having been from the soil of Greece. They then passed 
into the possession of that famous lover of art, Lord 



95 With respect to the Duke's want 
of cash, seeCauston, /. cit. pp. 238, 246. 
Walpole, Horace, Anecd. ch. ix. 
(Arundel), and Howard, Henry, 
Family Memorials, 1836, p. 41, 
ascribe the sale to the Duchess, who 
was in need of money. She was, 
according to their own testimony 
(Causton, p. 238), not in England at 
all till the autumn of a. d. 1691 ; still 
the matter is not free from doubt (see 
ibidem, p. 260). 

96 Cunningham, Handbook of 
London, 1850, p. 150. The garden 
no longer exists ; see Horace Walpole's 
letter to Montague, 1746, June 24 
{Letters, ed. Cunningham, 11. p. 32). 



According to Dallaway, Of Statuary^ 
p. 282 note n, "the marbles placed in 
Cuper's Garden were drawn and en- 
graved for the last edition of Aubrey's 
Antiquities of Surrey." I am only 
acquainted with the edition of 1719, 
which contains no such engravings. 
Smith (Nollekens, 11. p. 201) mentions 
etchings of several of the Arundelian 
fragments given in Nichols, History of 
Lambeth. Cf. also Ince, No. 64. In 
the year 1854 W. P. Williams Free- 
man, Esq., presented to the British 
Museum a statue (Graeco- Roman 
Sculp. No. 9) said to have been 
formerly in the Arundel collection 
(Synopsis, 63rd ed., 1856, p. 88). 
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Burlington, who had them brought to Chiswick. Indeed 
at Lord Petre's suggestion a regular excavation was made, 
in the course of which there were " discovered six statues, 
without heads or arms, lying close to each other, some of 
colossal size, the drapery of which was thought to be 
exceeding fine." These torsi were removed to Worksop 
Manor, the seat of the Duke of Norfolk, where they 
probably perished in the great fire of A.D. 1761**. Other 
specimens were dispersed at other times. One fragment 
of a pillar actually came to be used as a roller for Mr 
Theobald's bowling-green at Waltham Place, Berkshire. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 
The coins 23. Thus the marbles of the first collection of antiques 
gems. .^ England were scattered to the winds — an example and 
a warning of the insecurity which attaches to such property 
when in private hands. It fared no better with the other 
departments of the collection. "The coins and medals 
came into the possession of Thomas Earl of Winchelsea, 
and in A.D. 1696 were sold by his executors to Mr Thomas 
Hall M ." It is not known what became of them subsequently. 
The fortunes of the celebrated collection of gems were par- 
ticularly strange. It had with the exception of a few pieces 
remained in its original condition". When the Duke of 
Norfolk, after scandalous litigation which extended over 
many years, obtained in A.D. 1700 a divorce from his wife 
Lady Mary Mordaunt, she kept as security for her claims 
on the Duke, according to the terms agreed to between the 
parties, "a box of jewels of great value which had belonged 
to the old Duke 100 ," that is to say about two hundred and 

97 Causton, Howard Papers, p. collection of coins belonging in A.D. 

324, where it is also said "The statues 17 19 to the Earl of Winchelsea, at 

of the Arundel collection have been that time Heneage, the 5th Earl, is 

preserved to memory by the etchings mentioned by Haym, Tesoro Britan- 

of Dr Ducarel." nico, 17 19, I. p. xi. 

' Walpole, Anted, ch. IX. " Walpole, /. eit, Story-Mas- 



f Arundel). Earl Thomas is not meant, kelyne, The MarWorough Gems, 1870, 

for he was dead by a.d. 163^, but his pref. 

son, John Heneage. 3rd £arl, who 10 ° Luttrell, Diary, IV. p. 62a. 
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fifty cameos and intaglios of either antique or Renaissance 
workmanship. As the Duke died in the following year 
without having yet discharged his obligations, Lady Mary 
treated the gems as her own property and bequeathed 
them A.D. 1705 to her second husband Sir John Germain. 
He in turn left them to his second wife Lady Elizabeth 
Berkeley, who in A.D. 1762 presented them as a wedding 
gift to her great-niece Lady Mary Beauclerk, on the oc- 
casion of her marriage with Lord Charles Spencer. Lastly 
this lady made over the costly collection to her brother-in- 
law George Spencer, 3rd Duke of Marlborough, in accord- 
ance with a family arrangement Thus the old Arundel 
collection, after having passed in the course of time through 
so many hands, formed the nucleus of the famous Marl- 
borough gems. These were transferred, so recently as 
the year 1875, into the possession of Mr Broomielow, of 
Manchester, and are now kept at his country seat of 
Battlesden in the neighbourhood of Woburn. 

24. We must however return to the marbles. The The 
portion which Lord Lempster had bought and taken to Jmbles. 
Easton Neston was here visited by a melancholy fate. The 
purchaser's son Lord Thomas, afterwards first Earl of 
POMFRET, having been in Rome, conceived the unhappy 
idea of having the statues, which in truth had suffered 
severely, restored in the Italian manner. He therefore 
engaged a scholar of Camillo Rusconi, one Guelfi, whom 
Lord Burlington had brought over to England about A.D. 
1 7 14, to do the work. It could not easily have been en- 
trusted to more unfortunate hands. Great as has been the 
blundering perpetrated in all quarters in the shape of 
so-called "restorations," yet hardly ever have any antiques 
been so shamefully tampered with as in the tasteless addi- 
tions made by this shallow botcher. Even subsequently 
the protection afforded to the marbles was very insufficient, 
as we learn from a description by George Vertue, who paid 
the house a visit probably in A.D. 1734. The small statues 
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and busts fared best. These, as for instance the so-called 
"Marius," were employed for the adornment of the hall 
and staircase of the house. A large number of the sculp- 
tures were set out along the garden front of the house, or 
in the various parts of the garden itself, and so once more 
exposed to all the decaying influence of the damp climate 101 . 
No wonder if the traces of such gross negligence are but 
too manifest at the present day. Special attention was here 
aroused by the "Tomb of Germanicus," that is to say, a 
very ordinary Roman sarcophagus, on which had once 
stood in Arundel House a genuine or supposed bust of 
that Prince found in Ankyra 10 *, and which now retained its 
silly name though a small statue of Jupiter had succeeded 
to the place of the bust in question. The majority, however, 
were contained in a conservatory "full of statues, busts, 
bassorilievos, urns, altars, crammed full, and lying con- 
fusedly as if it was the shop of a statuary!" Here stood 
in one corner the supposed Cicero "with his handkerchief 
in his right hand," in another the colossal Minerva, against 
the walls a number of other statues, with fragments of bas- 
reliefs scattered about over the floor, &c. &c. The impres- 
sion conveyed is effectively described by the young Horace 
Walpole: "in an old green-house is a wonderful fine statue 
of Tully haranguing a numerous assembly of decayed em- 
perors, vestal virgins with new noses, Colossus's, Venus's, 
headless carcases and carcaseless heads, pieces of tombs, and 
hieroglyphics 108 ." The gardener and housekeeper, the usual 



101 A Description of Easton Neston 10S Walpole to G. Montague, 1736, 

in Northamptonshire, the seat of the May ao. Cf. the same to H. Mann, 

Right Hon. the Earl of Pomfret, 1753, July 11: "The Cicero is fine 

printed as an appendix to the Cata- and celebrated; the Marius I think 

logue of the Collection of the Duke still finer. The rest are Scipios, Cin- 

of Buckingham, London, Bathoe, 1758, cinnatuses, and the Lord knows who, 

pp.53 — 59. The time of the visit seems which have lost more of their little 

to follow from the enumeration of value than of their false pretensions 

Vertue's travels in Horace Walpole's by living out of doors ; and there is 

Anecdotes (Vertue). a green-house full of colossal frag- 

102 Chandler, R., Marmora Oxoni- ments." 
ensia, p. vii. No. cl. 
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ciceroni for English art-collections, were able to tell Vertue 
the high prices which would be asked for some of the figures. 
No wonder, if such a curious kind of sculpture-gallery had 
really been taken for a shop! But at least the fate of dis- 
persal was spared to this portion of the Arundel collection. 
For when after the death of the Earl of Pomfret his son 
and successor, being deeply in debt, was obliged to sell the 
furniture of Easton Neston, the Countess dowager Hen- 
rietta-Louisa bought the statues and presented them to the 
University of Oxford (a.d. 1755). The chief portion of 
the Arundel sculptures were thus once more brought to- 
gether with the inscribed stones of the same collection 104 . 
The University did honour to the donor in a solemn actus, 
of which Horace Walpole has again given us an ironical 
description 106 ; and made provision for a handsome publica- 
tion by the learned Hellenist, Richard Chandler 10e , of its 
collection of antiques as thus enriched. The sculptures 
themselves, however, remained in the Schools for more than 
a century in a confusion similar to that at Easton Neston, 
Now at least they are disencumbered from Guelfi's restora- 
tions, and for the most part arranged. Only, however, by 
far the smallest number of specimens are in the well-lighted 
ground-floor rooms of the magnificent University galleries; 
most can ohly be found after wearisome search in the 
gloomy cellars of this palatial building, even into their 
darkest recesses. We hope that this is the last stage of 
ill-treatment which the famous Arundel marbles have had 
to suffer, and that for them there may even yet be at 
some time a day of final resurrection. 

104 Walpole to II. Mann, 1755, 24. Cf. 176a, Jan. 4, on the wish of 

March 10. In Easton Neston there the Countess to be buried in Oxford: 

remains a memorial of the sculptures — "I dare say she has treasured up 

in the wall-paintings of the staircase some idea of the Countess Matilda, 

by Sir James Thornhill, who has in- that gave St Peter his patrimony." 
troduced a number of the antiques of a< * Marmora Oxonunsia, Oxford, 

the Pomfret collection in his series of 1763, fol. Here Guelfi's abominable 

pictures illustrating the history of restorations have been immortalised. 

Diocletian. It is only quite lately that they have 

106 Walpole to H. Mann, 1 756, July been done away with. ' 
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Thomas, 25. In this respect it fared best with that section of the 

fjyrd 

Pembroke. Arundel marbles which had come into the possession of 
Lord Pembroke. To the love of art, by which more than 
one member of the Herbert family has distinguished himself, 
Wilton House bears conspicuous testimony. William, the 
first Earl, had Holbein for his adviser with respect to the 
building of his mansion in place of the ancient abbey. 
Philip, the fourth Earl, likewise employed Inigo Jones as 
architect, and was the most distinguished patron of Van- 
dyck. He laid the foundation of the noble picture-gallery. 
We have before observed (p. 20) from a casual remark of 
Lord Arundel's that he also turned his attention to antiques. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany, who had been his guest for 
three weeks at Wilton House, is said to have made him a 
present of some statues 107 . But THOMAS HERBERT, EIGHTH 
Earl of Pembroke (succ. a.d. 1683), was the real founder 
of the collection of sculptures, which equally with the pic- 
ture-gallery constitutes at this day the fame of Wilton 
House; he also spared no pains or expense to form a 
very rich cabinet of medals 108 . He can in this respect be 
designated as the most distinguished imitator of Lord 
Arundel in this early period. He too, like Lord Arundel, 
knew Italy from personal observation. He seems to have 
acquired the basis of his collection of antiques by the pur- 
chase of the sculptures in the gallery of Arundel House. 
It consisted chiefly though not exclusively of busts. For 
these Lord Pembroke, like many collectors of that time, 
had a particular enthusiasm. He found a great satisfaction 
in seeing himself surrounded by the great men of old in 
effigy, in the same manner as his walls were crowded with 

107 I find this notice in Volk- Evelyn, who was in 1654 at Wilton, 

mann. Neaeste Reisen durch England^ only mentions "the court and foun- 

Leipzig, 1 78 1, 1, p. 482, without being taine of the stables adorn'd with the 

able to trace its origin. Of the two [antique?] Caesar's heads" {Diary, 

works named therein one (Wilton No. 1654, July 20). 
70) is certainly derived from the Ma- 108 ^Edes Pembroekiana^ London, 

zarin collection; about the other, a 1774, p« 93. Numismata Pembroki- 

Flora, I cannot ascertain anything. ana, 1746, 4. 
The whole account is very suspicious. 
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the portraits of illustrious members of the family and other 
contemporaries. To satisfy that predilection, he was, it is 
true, liberal in bestowing great names upon busts impos- 
sible really to identify. This characteristic of the Earl is 
found also in the most celebrated bust-collector of Rome, 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani, who could not bear a bust 
to be nameless, and on account of his eagerness in chris- 
tening unknown heads was occasionally designated by 
Winckelmann as "the audacious priest" {keeker Pfarr- 
kerr) 109 . "An ancient virtuoso," remarks Horace Walpole" , 
"indeed would be a little surprised to find so many 
of his acquaintances new baptized. Earl Thomas did not, 
like the Popes, convert Pagan chiefs into Christian ; but 
many an emperor acts the part at Wilton of scarcer Cae- 
sars." And yet even this is not the worst. A great part 
of these high-sounding names are bestowed upon works 
manifestly of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries; for 
perhaps no other collection in England is so well supplied 
with false antiques as that in Wilton House. 

26. The eighteenth century was destined to bring The 
important accessions to the collection, above all by the collection. 
purchase of a great part of the Mazarin cabinet. Strange 
to say, Lord Arundel's name was connected with these 
sculptures too. He had once, that is to say, helped Car- 
dinal Richelieu with advice and practical aid in the col- 
lection, in Italy and especially in Rome, of his much- 
admired gallery of sculptures. The Earl Marshal had, 
it is said, given the Cardinal the opportunity of buying a 
whole palace in Rome, the antiques from which the latter 
forthwith had conveyed to Paris, and had moreover 
given him information as to about eighty busts in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy 111 . After Richelieu's death (a.D. 
1642) the sculptures out of the Palais Cardinal, which 
was subsequently, as is well known, the Palais Royal, came 

109 Winckelmann, letter to Muzel- m Kennedy, Description of Wilton 
Stosch, 1760, Jan. 5. House, p. xvii. 

110 Anecdotes (Vertue). 
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into the possession of his successor Cardinal Mazarin. He 
made additions to them by further important purchases in 
Rome, and employed them all for the adornment of the 
neighbouring Palais Mazarin newly built by him 111 . Nearly 
four hundred sculptures were here altogether. Among 
these were about one hbndred and sixty statues and more 
than two hundred busts, the latter mostly provided with 
modern drapery of costly variegated kinds of marble, and 
placed on correspondingly rich pedestals. Among the heads 
themselves there were indeed very many modern works. 
The lower gallery of the palace as well as the adjoining 
rooms were filled exclusively with sculptures, while the 
gallery on the first floor was furnished with statues only 
in the niches, but for the rest was chiefly adorned with 
pictures and other works of art The whole was regarded 
as one of the greatest sights of Paris, as the merveille de 
la France. Yet the fortunes of the collection were hardly 
less varied than those of the contemporary English collec- 
tions. During the war of the Fronde, when Mazarin was 
obliged to leave Paris and even France for a time, a part 
of the sculptures was sold and dispersed (a.d. 1652) ; but 
so great was the dread inspired by the all-powerful minister, 
that after his return all his scattered property was delivered 
up to him again. When the Cardinal died in A.D. 1661 the 
antiques were valued at 150,000 livres. They fell in equal 
shares, as did the whole palace, to the Due de Mazarin 
with his wife, a niece of the Cardinal's, and her brother the 
Due de Nevers. The former, a rough and half-crazy man 
who lived in a perpetual state of quarrel with his wife, took 
advantage of the absence of the co-heiress to enter the 
gallery one fine morning armed with a large hammer, and 
to belabour the undressed statues in a fit of pretended 

111 For the Mazarin collection cf. d'Aumale]. London 186 1. H. Sau- 

Inventaire de tons les meubles du Car- val, Histoire et Reeherches des Anti- 

dinal Mazarin. Dressi en 1653 [by guites de la ville de Paris t Paris 

J. Bapt. Colbert] et publii d'aprh 1724, II. pp. 175— 177 (written about 

r original conservS dans les archives 1654). Laborde, U Palais Mazarin, 

de Condi [by Henri d'Orleans, due Paris 1846, p. 185, note 68. 
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prudery; not content with this, and regardless of all re- 
monstrance, he returned in the evening with five or six 
attendants all armed in like fashion, and carried on his 
crack-brained work of destruction till midnight. Whatever 
was naked, male or female, fell a victim to his mad fury, 
and he only allowed the draped figures and busts to remain. 
This happened in the year i670 u \ The scandalous event 
made the greatest sensation in Paris. However, the mis- 
fortune had occurred and could not be undone. It was not 
in the least lessened, but only relegated to the region of 
the comic, by the nude statues being " frocked" in a sort of 
drapery of plaster of Paris, just as the Pope's sense of 
decency a hundred years later enveloped the Aphrodite of 
Knidos in a cloak of tin. For a long time the antiques 
in the Palais Mazarin continued to stand in that ridiculous 
disguise. In this state the well-known naturalist, Dr Martin 
Lister, saw them in A.D. 1698, and the sight elicited from 
him some ironical remarks" 4 . Subsequently, perhaps when 
the palace was purchased by the Compagnie des Indes and 
became the show place of John Law's bubble company, 
Lord Pembroke secured a large portion of the sculptures, 
while the rest remained in the palace up to the time of 
the French Revolution 115 .. The Earl had here too made 
the busts his chief object, purchasing them to the number 
of fifty-two with their costly variegated marble pedestals. 
But his predilection furnished most of them with new 
names. Even at the present day busts of this origin at 
Wilton House can for the most part be recognised with 
tolerable certainty, but still more unmistakeable evidence 
of their source is borne by the statues derived from the 
Mazarin collection, some of them still furnished with the 
numbers they originally bore there, in the hammer-marks 

113 Milange curieux des meilUures 11B Blonde!, Architecture francaise, 

p&ecs attributes a Mr. de Saint-Evre- Paris 1754, in « P* 7'» It appears to 

mond, 3rd edition, Amsterdam 1726, have given a catalogue raisonnt, cf. 

II. pp. 272, 307. Kennedy, Description of Wilton House y 

" 4 A Journey to Paris in the year p. xii. 
1698, London 1699, p. 29. 
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with which their nude parts are disfigured. Some reliefs 
also were bought by Lord Pembroke at the same time. 
The 27. Lastly the Earl completed his gallery by the pur- 

^nique* ^^^ Q f s j n gi e pieces. When the Giustiniani family of 
Rome began to sell the antiques of their superabundantly 
rich collection, which was estimated at thirteen hundred 
pieces, Pembroke was among the buyers, along with the 
most distinguished of the antiquaries of Rome, Cardinal 
Alessandro Albani. Some few busts were contributed by 
the collection of sculptures belonging to the honourable 
but then lately impoverished family of Valetta in Naples, 
which was sold A.D. 1720, it is said, for 1100 ducats 116 . One 
of these acquisitions was the very effective bust bearing the 
arbitrary name of Apollonios of Tyana (Wilton No. 94), for 
which was paid the high price of £270. Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, a friend of Lord Pembroke, brought with him 
from Italy a rare specimen, a mosaic relief (No. 27), clearly 
a modern counterfeit, but in any case a great curiosity, 
worthy to shine amongst the other treasures of Wilton 
House 117 . All these works were distributed over the halls, 
galleries, saloons and rooms of the spacious mansion, and 
provided the favourite amusement of the owner. Unfortu- 
nately the Earl was not satisfied with christening and 
re-christening the statues and busts on labels placed on the 
pedestals, or in catalogues, but often the newly forged 
names were chiselled into the monuments themselves, some- 
times in Latin, sometimes in extremely questionable Greek. 
This has even been done in the case of a cinerary urn, which 
its inscription would authenticate as that of Horace! It 
was another ingenuous development of this taste to ascribe 
pieces of middling decorative sculpture to artists of high re- 
nown, as for instance Kleomenes 118 , or to assign to a work 

n * There seems to have been a Museum, XXIX. 1874, p. 561 &c. 

catalogue of the collection by Fa- In Wilton House there are two busts 

bretti, v. Kennedy, /. at. p. xviii., cf. of Sir Andrew, by Koubiliac and by 

Justi, Winckelmann, II. 2 p. 392. Hoare. 

117 Winckelmann, Wcrke, in. p. 118 Wilton Nos. 10. 124. 151. 170. 

xxxiii., Dresden ed. Engel man n, ./?>*<?/«. The popularity of this name was 
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the most fabulous origin without having found any palpable 
support for it ll9 . Earl Thomas himself left notices of this 
kind, and the year before he died at the age of seventy-eight 
(a.d. 1732), there appeared the first printed catalogue, which 
has been followed by a whole series of works of a similar 
description 120 . Thus the fame won by the Pembroke col- 
lection soon extended far beyond the boundaries of England, 
and was maintained undiminished even when other collec- 
tions had in truth outstripped it, not only in the artistic 
value of their contents but in comparative freedom from the 
intermixture of spurious antiques. Even at this day the 
collection of Wilton House exercises a peculiar charm. 
Recently it has been arranged with' great taste after the 
design of the late Westmacott in the cloister-like galleries 
round the square court of the mansion. Though this favour- 
able impression fades a little on a closer examination of 
the numerous antiques, yet there is amongst them a small 
number of works which are of unusual interest and which 
will always hold their own. 

28. The Royal collection, the Arundel collection, and P. Lely, 
the beginnings of the Pembroke collection were the chief ckeisea, '"' 
evidences of English interest in antiques during the time oi^f tere( 
the Stuarts. The first was annihilated by fire before the 7- Kemp. 
century came to its close. The second passed out of the 
possession of the family into many strange hands. The 
third alone has been preserved by a more propitious for- 
tune uninjured to this day. Besides these, but meagre 
records of similar efforts have been handed down from the 
seventeenth century. Sir Peter Lely, for instance, in 
addition to his celebrated collection of pictures, many of 

due to the Venus de' Medici. To il- was sent from Corinth to Rome by 

lustrate the ndiveti of such christen- Polybius, the celebrated Historian, to 

ings, Kennedy's effusion (p. xxx.) is execute this work"! Winckelmann 

peculiarly apposite: "Among the best was quite right to ask why Polybius 

pieces of sculpture relating to the might not rather have sent Kleome- 

Romans may be reckoned that by nes straight to Wilton (Werke f in. 

Cleomenes, of Curtius leaping into p. vi.). 

the fiery gulph" [No. 87, a modern n9 Wilton No. 144. 

relief]. "This sculptor was one of iao For a list, see below, Cat., art. 

the most eminent of his time, and Wilton House (introduction). 
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which came from the Buckingham and Arundel collections, 
possessed a few antiques which were sold with the above- 
mentioned objects of art in A.D. 1682 121 . Another collector 
was John Heneage, third Earl of Winchelsea, who, 
as we saw above (p. 38), secured the coins and medals of the 
Arundel collection. When ambassador to the Porte, he 
took advantage of a stay at Athens (a.d. 1675) to purchase 
a few sculptures 18 *. Soon after his death (A.D. 1689), his 
collections, either in whole or part, were sold (A.D. i696) IM . 
Interest in art was also kept up in other members 
of his family. His second son Heneage, later fifth Earl, 
visited the cabinet of one Jean Gailhard, at Angers, A.D. 
1676. This he saw again at Paris seven years afterwards, 
then considerably increased. Indeed this collection came 
to England, not however into the possession of the noble- 
man just mentioned, but into that of GEORGE, First Baron 
CARTERET, who in consideration thereof settled an annuity 
of £200 on its collector, his former governor. Lord Carteret 
died A.D. 1695, and during the minority of his son John, 
afterwards Earl of Granville, JOHN Kemp, F.R.S., bought 
a considerable portion of the collection, and enlarged it by 
other purchases 1 **. Kemp's cabinet, at that time one of the 
curiosities of London, comprised a number of marbles, to wit 
eleven statues, but almost all of them under two feet in 
height, besides twenty busts, sixteen reliefs and a remarkable 
number of inscriptions. These specimens were with few 
exceptions derived from Italy. The principal portion of the 
antiques, however, consisted of the small bronzes, among 
which were sixty-three statuettes, which at that time gained 

1,1 A Catalogue of Sir Peter Letys auction took place 1682, see Walpole 

capital Collection of Pictures, Statues, Aneai. ch. xii. (Lely). 
Bronzes, <5rv., as an appendix of the m Spon, Voyage a" Italic &c, 

Collection of the Duke of Bucking* Lyons, 1O78, II. p. 187. 
ham, London, Bathoe, 1758. Of an- 123 See above, note 98. 

tiques only a statue of Apollo and two 1U MS. note of the learned Thomas 

heads are specified (p. 52) ; a crouching Birch (d. A.D. 1 766) in his copy of the 

Venus of which Episcopius knew as Monumenta Kempiana, now in the 

existingin his house (SignorumVeterum British Museum. In reference to Lord 

/cones ^Plate 77) passed into the royal Winchelsea, cf.DaWsivr ay, Of Statuary, 

collection, see above, note 69. The p. 164, note m. 
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for the collection considerable fame. A year after Lord 
Stafford's share of the Arundel collection at Tart Hall had 
been sold, the Kemp collection too came under the ham- 
mer (March, A.D. 1721). It was described by R. Ainsworth 
in an extraordinary catalogue. The sum realised by it 
was one thousand and ninety pounds eight shillings and 
sixpence 125 . 

29. Among the purchasers at these sales we come Dr Mead. 
across Dr Richard Mead, the most celebrated physician 
of his time, already at that period Vice-President of the 
Royal Society, and afterwards physician in ordinary to 
George II. He was born A.D. 1673, and received his early 
training from the renowned Graevius of Utrecht. He made 
a journey to Italy in the years 1695 and 1696, which took 
him to Florence, Rome, and Naples. This tour was not 
merely turned to account for the benefit of his medical 
studies, but was also utilized for laying the foundation of a 
collection of antiques 118 . Of this, the most extensive part 
consisted of coins and gems. There were, however, nine 
especially valuable fragments of antique mural paintings, 
six of which most probably came from the Baths of Titus 187 . 
Antique works of this class are, it need not be said, very 
rare, and it is consequently only natural that Mead should 
have set a high value on this acquisition ; for his credit's 
sake we will hope that it was not he who authorized the 
wretched re-painting which so sorely disfigures the extant 

128 Monumenta Vetustalis Kern- 127 Mus.Mead.pp.141 — 343. Seven 

piana et vetustis seriptoribus illustrata of them can be traced, viz. in Bartoli, 

eosque vicissim illustrantia. London, Picturac antiquae cryptarum Roma- 

1 720. The sum is stated by Birch, narum, &°e. delin. a Petro Sancti Bar- 

I. cit. tkoli, illustr. a Bellorio et Causseo, 

1M Museum Meadianum, London Rome, 1750, pi. 3, 5, 6, and Turn- 

(1754). The first part, the coins, was bull, Curious Collection of Ancient 

sold by auction in February; the Paintings^ London, 1744, pi. 3, 26, 

second, the antique and modern works 29, 30. The two last are now in 

of art together with natural curiosities, the British Museum; of the others 

in March, 1755. There is a copy in two passed to Mr White (still in the 

the British Museum with a list of the possession of Sir M. White Ridley in 

buyers and the prices, from which I London), two to Mr Stewart, one to 

have taken a portion of the above Mr Hollis, one to Mr Mussell, the ninth 

account Cf. also Walpole to R. (Turnbull 3) was in the first instance 

Bentley, 1755, March 27. excluded from the sale. 

M. C. 4 
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remains. Especially numerous again in Mead's collection 
were the small bronzes, which are proportionally less costly 
and more easily moveable than larger specimens, and at 
the same time present the advantage of offering oppor- 
tunity for the display of much erudition. Still there was 
no lack of works in marble, to wit, three statues, various 
reliefs, many of which were decidedly spurious, and a fair 
quantity of busts. The crown of the collection was without 
question the Arundel bronze head of 'Homer* (Sophokles), 
which Mead had purchased at the auction in Tart Hall. 
Lastly there were, as an excellent supplement of the high- 
est value to the above-mentioned fragments of painting, 
one hundred and sixty copies of antique pictures which 
had been discovered at Rome, executed by the artistic 
hand of Pietro Sante Bartoli. They had originally belonged 
to Cardinal Massimi. Mead set such a peculiarly high 
value on these drawings, that he bequeathed them in his 
will, together with one of the original antique paintings, to 
be preserved as heirlooms in the family. His intentions, 
it is true, produced no lasting effect, for the drawings at 
least appear to have been soon afterward purchased by 
George III., and are to this day in the Royal Library at 
Windsor" 8 . 

Soon after Mead's death (A.D. 1753), the remainder of 
his collection was sold by public auction (a.d. 1755). The 
Earl of Exeter secured the bronze head for one hundred 
and thirty guineas, and a few years afterwards bequeathed 
it to the British Museum, thus at last placing it in safe 
hands. Subsequently a few of the antique paintings found 
their way to the same destination. Sir Philip Methuen 

128 The volume at Windsor, fur- some time, and from P. Sante Bartoli. 

nished with George I.'s stamp and The contents are in agreement with 

the arms of the Vittoria family {Arch. the accounts in Mus. Mead. p. aia 

Zeitung, 1874, p. 67, xxn.), belonged and in Turnbull, Coll, cf Anc. Paint- 

originallyto "DonVincenzo Vittoria, ings, p. 5, note 3, p. 9, There are 

Canonico di Xativa nel regno di Va- now indeed only somewhere over one 

lenza," yet the painted title-page pro- hundred and forty drawings remaining, 

ceeds jointly from Cardinal Massimi, but a few sheets are wanting, 
who had been nuncio in Spain for 
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purchased a bronze head of Silenus. By a singular chance, 
two remarkable terminal busts with inscriptions, one the 
portrait of Theophrastos, and one purporting to be that of 
Xenokrates — were bought for Cardinal Albani, and after a 
brief interval made the return journey to Rome, where they 
had once adorned 129 the Palazzo Massimi alle colonne. The 
majority of purchasers however were English. Their number 
affords clear evidence how widely spread was the taste for 
collecting antiques about the middle of the last century, 
especially for collecting small works of art. We shall come 
across many of the names again (Lord Leicester, Lord 
Carlisle, Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Egremont, Lord 
Cavendish, Horace Walpole, Hollis and Brand, Lyde 
Browne) ; others I have not again met with in connection 
with these researches. This may be said of some of the 
most eager bidders, such as General Campbell, Captain 
Bootle, Mr Mussell, Mr Stewart, &c. It is only the first- 
named whom I find again; namely at the sale (a.d. 1742) 
of the Earl of Oxford's collection, which is of little import- 
ance as to antiques. Here he figures as the purchaser of 
a marble bust of Alexander the Great 180 . Might not this 
possibly be the beautiful bust at Blenheim ? 

30. Small bronzes also made up the principal portion Cmyers 
of the collection of Conyers Middleton, which this ff*^**" 

9 Collectors 

scholar, who is especially known as the biographer of Cicero, of coins. 
had formed during his residence in Italy about A.D. 1724. Courten - 
Besides statuettes, there were in particular all sorts of sfoane. 
utensils, lamps, sacrificial and culinary implements, to which 
his attention was chiefly turned. He devoted to their ex- 
planation a special volume furnished with illustrations (a. d. 
1745). Shortly before, he had sold the whole collection to 
Horace Walpole, who subsequently exhibited them at 



la * Visconti, Iconogr. grecque, 1. pp. is now in Munich (Glypt. no. 155). 
*59> 3°7» Mil. Cf. Spon, Voyage 1JW A Catalogue of the Collection of 

d JtalU, 1. p. 396. Winckelmann, Afon. the Rt. Hon. Edward, Earl of Oxford, 

Ined. I. p. 77. The "Xenokrates" Sold by auction, March, 1741-42. 4to. 

4—2 
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Strawberry Hill 181 . But the most widely-spread form of 
the passion for antiques was that for ancient coins. Haym, 
the meritorious editor of the Tesoro Britannico, enumerated 
about A.D. 1720 seventeen considerable collections of coins 
in England 182 . A larger or smaller collection of coins was 
also rarely wanting in that very favourite kind of 'museum' 
which mixed up in motley confusion all possible curiosities 
from the realms of nature and art The Ashmolean Mu- 
seum in Oxford affords an example of this to the present 
day. The germ of this institution was the oldest cabinet 
of the kind, formed by the two Tradescants, father and 
son. Of a similar character was WILLIAM COURTEN'S 
museum (Charleton's) 188 , "perhaps the most noble collection 
of natural and artificial curiosities, of ancient [especially 
Roman] and modern coins and medals that any private 
person in the world enjoys 184 ." " It consisted of minatures, 
drawings, shells, insects, medailes, natural things, animals, 
minerals, precious stones, vessels, curiosities in amber, 
christal, achat, &c. lM ." The bare enumeration of all 'these 
glories dazes one.' And yet the collection has every claim 
to our respect. For after it had been made over by the 
founder (a.d. 1702) to Dr Hans Sloane, the later physician 
in ordinary to George I., and more and more materially 
increased by him (so that the "antiquities of Egypt, Greece, 
Etruria, Rome, Britain and even America" filled several 
ground-floor rooms of his house in Chelsea), it passed 
immediately after Sloane's death (A.D. 1753) into the pos- 
session of the State for the sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
and constituted, with the Harleian Manuscripts and the 
Cottonian Library, one of the foundation stones of the 

1,1 Middleton, Conyers, Germana 1689, Aug. 12. 

quaedqm antiquitatis eruditae monu- "• Edwards, Lives of 'the Founders 

mcnta, quibus Romanorum veterum of the British Museum, 1. p. 264. 

varii rttus illustraniur. London, 1JU Thoresby, Diary \ 1695, May 

1745, 4to. Walpole to Mann, 1744, 24. Cf. Evelyn, Diary, 1690, March 

June 18. Cf. below, note 172. 11. 

1M Tesoro Brit. I. p. xi., 11. p. v. 1S » Evelyn, Diary, 1686, Dec. 16. 

On coin-collectors of the 17th century, Cf. also his letter to Pepys, quoted in 

see Evelyn, in letter to S. Pepys, note 132. 
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British Museum 1 * 6 . At that time the number of medals 
and coins amounted to thirty-two thousand, of " antiquities " 
to one thousand one hundred and twenty-five, of cameos 
and intaglios to about seven hundred. Two apartments 
in Montagu House, the first home of the Museum, sufficed 
for the accommodation of this portion of the newly-formed 
national collection. Nowadays the Sloane antiques are 
utterly overwhelmed by the immense riches of the depart- 
ment of antiquities ; but it must never be forgotten that 
the wish expressed by Sir Hans in his will, gave occasion 
for the founding of the grandest museum in the world, and 
that his example pointed out the right way of rescuing 
costly collections, brought together with trouble and ex- 
pense, from the vicissitudes of .private possession. 

31. The last-named collectors belonged principally to The Duke 
the rank of commoners, and had for the most part them- °(hi re e !' m ' 
selves formed their cabinets when travelling in foreign 
countries. There was however in the first decades of the last 
century no lack of nobles to follow, although in relatively 
modest guise, the example of Arundel and Pembroke. 
Horace Walpole 181 mentions by the side of the latter, as a 
collector of coins and statues in the time of Queen Anne, the 
Duke of Devonshire. He probably means William, the 
first Duke, who died A.D. 1707. He was much engaged in 
vtravel, and enjoyed the reputation of a connoisseur in art 
and poet; he too it was who raised the splendid mansion 
of Chatsworth. Love for art indeed was at one time quite 
domiciled in his family. A grandson of the said Duke, 
Lord Charles Cavendish, was one of the original trustees 
of the British Museum 15 *, and his great-grandson William, 
fourth Duke, a son-in-law of Lord Burlington, the oracle 
on art in the time of George I., joined the Society of 
Dilettanti soon after its foundation w . Meantime the 

136 Edwards, /. «V., I. p. 373. ad init. 
Gent/. Mag. xvm. (1743) p. 301. 1M Edwards, /. eit. I. p. 321. 

117 A need, of Painting, ch. XVI. 1S9 1740, Febr. 1. Historical 
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passion for collecting seems to have turned in the main 
more towards modern art, and in the sphere of antiques, 
more towards engraved gems than sculptures 140 . It has 
already been mentioned that EDWARD HARLEY, SECOND 
EARL of Oxford, possessed several sculptures ; they 
were however quite subordinate to the treasures of the 
well-known Harleian library, which he zealously increased. 
Of more importance for our study is another group of 
noblemen who travelled and collected for themselves in 
Italy. These find their more appropriate place in the 
next section. 

Notices of the Society of Dilettanti, or third Duke, who died respectively 

London, 1855, p. 117. Winckelmann, a.d. 1729 and A.D. IJ55» unless 

Gesch. d. Kunst, vn. 3, 17, mentions Winckelmann was thinking (A. D. 

a bronze head of Plato which it seems 1762) of the then living Duke, the 

likely that the Duke of Devonshire fourth. 

had got over from Greece about thirty 14 ° See below, Cat., arts. Chats- 
years before (that is to say about worth, and London, Devonshire 
1730); this would refer to the second House. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF CLASSIC 
DILETTANTISM. 

. Rome and England. 



32. As early as the sixteenth century it was quite Travels to 
usual for Englishmen to go to Italy in pursuit of the inthe time 
higher culture. The flourishing universities of Bologna %^ iSm 
and Padua were regarded by the British lovers of learning 
as the proper high school, particularly for the students of 
Law and Medicine ; and the youth of the nobility was not 
slow to improve its manners in the chief towns of Italy — 
or to corrupt them according to the opinion of the stricter 
sort, who were never tired of descanting upon the ruinous 
influence of Hesperian licentiousness, or of quoting the 
proverb 4 Inglese italianato i un diavolo incarnate^* 1 ! Eng- 
lish language and poetry were, like English music, under 
the special influence of Italy. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that neither in the works of the poets nor of 
the moralists, to whom the subject would have been so 
appropriate, do we find even the smallest allusions to the 
master-pieces of antique art, which were scattered in such 
profuse abundance throughout the whole of the peninsula 
and concentrated in particular at Rome. We can only 



141 My friend and colleague, 
Prof. B. ten Brink, refers me to Roger 
Ascham's Schoolmaster, written A.D. 
1563 {The English Works of R. A., 
London, 1761, p. 145 — aoi), and 
to William Harrison's Description of 



England, ad ed. 1587, book s, ch. 3 
and 5 (PP* 81, 129, ed. Furnivall). 
Ascham betrays in another place 
(Works, p. 394) an interest in antique 
coins. 
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suppose that the eyes of the young Briton of that day 
were not yet open to them ; that to his Northern nature 
the peculiar excellences of ancient sculpture were still a 
sealed book. 

In the seventeenth century it was different. Lord 
Arundel gave the lead, in the sense of being the first 
who visited Italy for nothing so much as for her art 
treasures. From the diary of John Evelyn, whom Lord 
Arundel himself when on his death-bed provided with the 
necessary hints, we are introduced in a lively manner to 
the pursuits of a well-educated gentleman, who lets slip no 
opportunity of gaining that personal knowledge of the 
remains of ancient beauty, which Peacham had already 
reckoned among the essentials of his complete gentleman. 
George Wheler's description of the journey to Greece and 
the Levant which he took in company with Jacob Spon 
of Lyons (a.D. 1675 — 1676), has, together with the work 
of his then travelling companion, the charm and the value 
of a first journey of exploration in a land at that time 
almost unknown. Towards the close of the century the 
number rose greatly of those who visited the south for the 
sake of art, and brought home some memento or other of 
their travels. Lord Pembroke, Lord Lempster, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and Dr Mead may be mentioned here once 
more as instances of this growing habit. 
The 33. The idea, however, that 'the grand tour/ through 

•^V^J^the continental countries, particularly France and Italy, 
tour. was the necessary complement to a refined training and 
Fountaitu. £ ave ** a ^ na ^ polish* and that art was an essential element 
Lard in this higher culture, does not appear to have been very 
ton. %ng ' generally realised before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The travellers naturally found Rome the most 
agreeable rendezvous, and the English soon formed the 
chief contingent in that international society, which there 
took part in the conversazioni of native learned men and 
friends of art, and which allowed itself to be initiated into the 
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wonders of the Eternal City in a shorter or longer time, by 
obliging ciceroniy like Francesco de* Ficoroni (d. a.d. I747) M *. 
Purchases of pictures and antiquities were perpetually made, 
extravagant or modest according to the means and incli- 
nation of individuals. The result was that the English 
gradually attained the first rank among purchasers of art- 
treasures. The conviction of their inexhaustible wealth thus 
gained by practical experience overcame in the natives all 
prejudices aroused by the heresy and habits of life of their 
northern guests. The treasures they had collected were 
used by the English gentlemen to adorn the beautiful 
country-houses scattered over the country, and more 
than one traveller after his return enjoyed on the strength 
of the information picked up in Italy the reputation 
of a distinguished connoisseur, or even of an infallible 
oracle in matters of good taste and art The advice of Sir 
Andrew Fountaine (a.d. 1675 — 1753), who travelled in 
Italy at the beginning of the century and who interested 
himself particularly in ancient coins, was eagerly sought 
by collectors at home 148 ; thus we have already found him 
concerned in the formation of the Pembroke Collection. 
The position which Richard Boyle, Earl of Burling- 
ton (a.d. 1695— 1753), the patron of Will. Kent, Geo. 
Vertue, and other artists, occupied after his return from 
Italy as an authority on architectural matters is well known, 
though every one does not agree to the almost unqualified 
encomium of Horace Walpole 144 . In the garden of his villa 
at Chiswick, which he built himself, and which eventually 
became the property of his son-in-law, the Duke of Devon- 

M * Ficoroni himself mentions some have to thank this scholar for the 

of his English acquaintances, Le Ves- communication of several extracts from 

tigia e Rarita di Roma Antica, Rom. Ficoroni's unpublished correspond- 

1744, preface. With respect to ence. 

Ficoroni, whose name is inseparably 143 Ficoroni, Vestigia^ p.p8, Haym, 

connected with the noblest creation of Tesoro Britannico, I. p. xi., Justi in the 

antique draughtsmanship, the bronze News rhtin. Museum, xxix. (1874) 

cista of the Collegio Romano, cf. p. 58). 

Justi, C, in Liitzow's Zeitschrift fur 1U Walpole, Anted, ch. XXII. (Bur- 

bUdendt Kunst, VII. (1872) p. 302. I lington, Kent). 
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shire, stood several ancient statues, which had been found 
in the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli" 5 . In his town mansion, 
the stately Burlington House, the Elgin marbles were later 
to find a temporary home. The present use of the site 
for the head-quarters of the most prominent societies who 
have devoted themselves to the nurture of art and anti- 
quities in England, ensures the perpetuation of Lord Bur- 
lington's name in a manner most appropriate to the interests 
he had at heart 
Th. Coke 34- A younger contemporary of Lord Burlington was 
t^ Mr Thomas Coke (a. d. 1728 Lord Lovel, a.d. 1744 
Earl of Leicester), who spent a long period in Italy, 
and of whose travels a number of interesting details 
are to be gathered from an account-book kept by one 
of his servants, which is now preserved in the library at 
Holkham" 8 . In this we find in the broadest contrast items 
for kitchen purposes, tailor, &c side by side with pour- 
boires for seeing collections, travelling experises, payments 
for art purchases, &c. Mr Coke was absent from England 
from A.D. 17 14 to A.D. 171 8, travelling in France and 
Germany as well as Italy. He was at Rome in the year 
1 7 16, and again the following year after an excursion to 
Florence and Pisa. He had dealings with the above-men- 
tioned antiquary Ficoroni, a needy fellow, of whom draw- 
ings from antique gems could be occasionally bought for a 
few crowns. There occurs even more frequently the name of 
Francesco Sante Bartoli, son of the celebrated engraver 
Pietro: and no inconsiderable number of copies from 
ancient paintings, which form a conspicuous feature in 
the library at Holkham, may be traced to the artistic 
hands of the two Bartoli. The 'Cavaliere* Coke, as he 
was called in Italy, was diligent in having sketches made 

148 Volkmann, Neueste Reisen Reverend Alexander Napier of Holk- 

durch England, Leipz. 1781, II. p. ham, who had discovered this very 

440. Cf. above, § %2. interesting document in the library 

l4 * For the opportunity of examin- (of Holkham) entrusted to his care, 
ing this volume I have to thank the 
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of other antiques, statues, busts, &c. ; and he was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain for fifty crowns a book of drawings, which 
are partly executed by no less a person than the great 
Raphael himself. Lastly, however, Mr Coke obtained 
possession of a small number of original works in marble 
of more remarkable artistic character than anything that 
had hitherto been brought from Italy to England. In 
some of these transactions he employed as agent William 
Kent, who afterwards designed for him the plan of Holk- 
ham Hall. Among these works are : The Artemis from 
the Casa Consiglieri, which cost nine hundred crowns 147 ; the 
so-called Lucius Antonius, which was restored in a masterly 
manner by Bernini ; and the so-called Zeus, to which Kent 
intended to give a place of honour on the staircase of the 
new mansion 148 . All these are objects which would suffice 
to adorn any museum, and which must have aroused 
double admiration before the still brighter splendour of 
Lord Leicester's later acquisitions put them somewhat in 
the shade. 

The warm interest for antiquity, which Mr Coke 
brought home with him from Italy, was however in the 
mean time to be splendidly illustrated in another way. 
Among the autographical treasures that he obtained was 
an exhaustive work, in manuscript, by Thomas Dempster, a 
Scotchman who had died almost one hundred years before 
(a.d. 1625) while working as a professor at Bologna. It was 
an extraordinarily industrious and learned compilation of 
every sort of information about Etruria and the Etruscans. 
Coke not only had this work printed in Florence in two 
large folio volumes, but further had sketches made of all 
the Etruscan works of art that were within his reach, 
and then had them engraved on ninety-three copper plates. 

147 See below, Cat, art Holkham, Tuscany." So Mr Brettingham tells 

no. 14. ** Purchased and sent out of us in his work on Holkham; to the 

Rome by the Earl of Leicester; for same effect Dallaway, Anted, p. 1 76; 

which offence his Lordship was put the statements in the account-book 

under arrest, but released soon after at contain no confirmation of the story, 
the instances of the Grand Duke of 14a Holkham, no. 36, 51. 
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He further induced a friend from Florence, the excellent 
and learned senator Filippo Buonarroti, to add to the 
work an appendix containing observations of solid value 1 ". 
The book thus produced (through Coke's liberality) has 
acquired a heightened interest inasmuch as it has been the 
innocent cause of that foolish Etruscomania which pre- 
vailed for many years in Italy — a startling example of the 
length to which that people can be led by misdirected local 
patriotism in conjunction with confused, uncritical learning. 
Lord Car- 35- At the same time that Mr Coke was in Italy, 
l Bm^° rd Ficoroni had the opportunity of making the acquaintance 
borough, of Henry Howard, afterwards fourth Earl of Car- 

Dukeof 

Beaufort. LISLE (A.D. i 694 — 1 75 8), a connection of the Howards of 
Arundel and Norfolk, and of making him familiar with the 
antiquities of Rome (A. D. 1717). Later (A. D. 1739) he 
looked with pride on this pupil of his, who then surpassed 
his former teacher in knowledge 180 . The vast Castle Howard, 
one of Vanbrugh's ponderous creations, which the third 
Earl had begun, and Earl Henry finished, still contains a 
very heterogeneous collection, the foundation of which was 
laid in Italy by Earl Henry at the time of which we speak. 
This collection includes few objects of real consequence, 
and illustrates by the number of its portrait-busts, par- 
ticularly those of imperial Roman times, the prevailing 
tendency of antiquarian interest in that period. It will how- 
ever always possess a certain importance on account of the 
number and variety of its antiques, a number afterwards 
increased by art-loving successors of the first collector. 

The fate of the collection founded by WILLIAM 
Ponsonby, Viscount Duncannon, later second Earl 

149 Thomae Dempsteri de Etruria the year 1726. For the EtruscheriOy 

Regali libri VII., nunc primum editi cf. Justi, IVin&eimann, 11. 1, pp. 245 

curante Tkoma Coke Magna Britan- — 249, 267 — 27a 

nia armigero, 1 1. fol. Flor. 1723, l ™ According to a letter of Fi- 

1724. The text was ready for the coroni; cf. his Vestigia, p. 132. A 

press as early as a.d. 1719, but Buo- characteristic anecdote relating to the 

narroti's supplement delayed the ap- year 1739 is told by Walpole in a letter 

pearance of the second volume until to R. West, 1740, May 7. 
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OF BESSBOROUGH {d. A.D. 1 793), was less fortunate. He 
lived a great deal on the continent till A.D. 1739, and in 
Italy laid the foundation of his collection, which he after- 
wards enlarged by considerable purchases in England and 
other countries. He however sold his beautiful assortment 
of gems, composing about two hundred specimens, cata- 
logued in the year 1 761 by L. Natter, to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. There remained then in his villa at Roehampton 
only the marbles, a collection of some repute, which was 
sold by auction not long after the owner's death 181 . The 
collection of Henry Somerset, third Duke of Beau- 
fort (a.d. 174S), appears to have fared no better. He 
bought a considerable number of sarcophagi, which were 
brought to light A.D. 1726 in a tomb dear Rome, and which 
were supposed to have been the coffins of the personal at- 
tendants of the Empress Livia. The Duke was probably 
present at Rome at the time of the discovery *". A number 
of these sarcophagi may be seen at the present day at 
Wilton House; we may therefore presume that Lord 
Pembroke, that ardent collector, purchased them, or else 
received them as a present from the Duke of Beaufort 1 ". 

36. We have only space briefly to mention here a few other tra- 
other travellers, who, like Lord Carlisle, had dealings with fa£f. The 
Ficoroni in Rome, and who as well as the Earl have made Richard ' 

sons. 

themselves known, to some extent at least, as lovers and 
collectors of works of art 154 . Sir John and Sir Charles 
Frederick" 5 , Mr Lethieullier (perhaps one of those 
Lethieulliers who were among the first benefactors of the 

m April, 1 801. Account of the 1W Wilton, no. 60, 111, 139, 143, 

Statues, <&*"., at Ince % Appendix. 155. 

Dallaway, Of Statuary, page 349. 1M Ficoroni's Correspondence; c£ 

One of the finest specimens was his Vestigia, p. 130. 
the torso of Venus, once belonging 1M Sir Charles Fredericks collec- 

to Baron Stosch, Ince, no. 63. See tion was sold a.d. 1786; one of the 

below, Cat., art. Petworth, no. 12. purchasers was Townley, v. Anc.Marb.\ 

A second sale took place in July, Brit. Mus. v. PI. 4, 3 and 4, PL 10, 

A.D. 1850. x. Sir Charles had offered Ficoroni 

153 Gori, Monumenium libertorum a considerable sum for his bronze cista, 

Uviae Augustae det. 1 736, Flo*. 1 *ji 7, but in vain. See Ficoroni, Memorie di 

pref. p. xx. Labice, p. 74. • 
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British Museum 156 ), Eyres, Conyers (Middleton ?), are 
similar names. Were the papers of Ficoroni, Gori, or 
Baron Stosch at our disposal, the number could easily 
be considerably increased. A fact characteristic of the 
time is that now (AD. 1722) appeared the first English guide 
to works of art in Italy, a book by the RlCHARDSONS, father 
and son, compiled from materials collected by the latter, 
which for a long time was looked upon as an indispensable 
companion. Forty years later Winckelmann decided that, 
in spite of its faults and omissions, and of the fact that 
the author described the works of art as one who had 
beheld them but in a dream, it was yet the best book that 
was to be had w . 
Founda- 37. Who, that has passed some time in Italy, but must 

society of have discovered by experience that the deep artistic im- 
DiUttanti. p ress ; ons there received form an invisible but firm bond by 
which he feels himself united to all those who have enjoyed 
a similar happiness and brought home similar recollections? 
Nay, the whole band of those who in successive ages have 
made for art's sake the pilgrimage to Rome, form in some 
sort a spiritual community, tacitly knit together by a 
common devotion to the beautiful. Participation in such 
feelings more easily draws together people who are per- 
sonally unknown to each other. Sentiments of this kind 
gave rise to the Society of Dilettanti 1 * 8 . " In the year 



m Edwards, Lives of the Founders 
of the British Museum , I. p. 347. 
Gordon, A., An Essay towards explain- 
ing the hieroglyphical figures on the 
coffin belonging to Captain Lethieullier, 
London, 1707. 

167 An Account of some of the 
Statues, Bas-reliefs, Drawings, and 
Pictures in Italy, 6°*-., London, 1722, 
2nd ed. 1754. Walpole, A need. 
ch. xvii. ("Jonathan Richardson"). 
Winckelmann, Gesch, d. Kunst, pref. 
p. xiv. ( Werkc, III. p. vi.). 

M Hamilton, W. R., Historical 
Notices of the Society of Dilettanti. 
Printed for private circulation only. 
London, 1855, 4 . An extract from 



this is to be found in the Edinburgh 
Review, cv. 1857, pp. 493 — 517 [Lord 
Houghton], For the use of the 
original I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Professor Sidney Coivin, Cam- 
bridge. From this and other sources 
I have drawn up a fuller sketch of 
the history of the Society, published 
in Lutzow's Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, xiv. pp. 65—71, 104— 113, 
133 — 145. Judging by the official 
chronology in the statement of ac- 
counts, the foundation of the Society 
did not take place, according to the 
received opinion, A.D. 1734, but to- 
wards the end of the preceding year, 
probably in December, A.D. 1733. 
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1734" (more probably 1733), "some gentlemen who had 
travelled in Italy, desirous of encouraging at home a taste 
for those objects which had contributed so much to their 
entertainment abroad, formed themselves into a Society 
under the name of The Dilettanti, and agreed upon such 
resolutions as they thought necessary to keep up the spirit 
of the scheme." This description is taken from the preface 
of the Antiquities of Ionia, published by the Society in 
the year 1769. While friendly and social intercourse stood 
confessedly among the primary objects of the Society 150 , 
the more intellectual aims were by no means neglected; 
and the learned and art-loving world is indebted to- the 
liberality of this distinguished body for that splendid suc- 
cession of publications on the subject of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, from Stuart's and Revett's classical Antiquities 
of Athens, down to the not less important works of 
Cockerell, Penrose, and Pullan, which laid the foundation 
and form the model of all such productions 160 . All these 
Volumes command similar respect on the score of irre- 
fragable trustworthiness in reporting facts and in pursuit 
of truth. Excellent as is their outward form, yet no sacrifice 
has ever been made to external display, to the detriment 
of unconditional material reliability. In this respect the 
publications of the Society are unequalled. 

38. Englishmen may well experience satisfaction and Activity 
pride, as they review the long list of distinguished and^^^j. 



169 u | n t hi s respect no set of men Montagu, 1753, June 3, in her Letters 

ever kept up more religiously to their and Works, edited by Lord Wharn- 

original Institution." So say the cliffe, ill. p. 61. 
Dilettanti themselves, while Horace 160 Antiquities of Athens, IV. 1762 

Walpole writes (to Mann,. 1743, April — 1816; Ionian Antiquities, in. 1769 

14): "the Dilettanti, a club, for — 1840; Chandler, Inscriptions A nii- 

which the nominal qualification is qua, 1774; Travels, n. 1775, 1776; 

having been in Italy, and the real one, Specimens of Antient Sculpture, 11. 

being drunk; the two chiefs are Lord 1809, 1835; Unedited Antiquities of 

Middlesex [afterwards Duke of Dorset] Attica, 181 7; Gell, W ., Rome and its 

and Sir Francis Dashwood, who were Vicinity, 1834; Brondsted, Bronzes 

seldom sober the whole time they were of Siris, 1836; Penrose, Principles 

in Italy." Compare with this the de- of Athenian Architecture, 185 1 ; 

scription of the young Englishman in Cockerell, Temples of sEgina and 

Rome in a letter of Lady Mary Wortley Bosses, i860. 
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respected names of men who have devoted their ample 
means or their personal co-operation, for nearly a century 
and a half, to the noble purposes of this Society. As a 
matter of course the names of the most important collectors 
are not missing from the list. Among the members for the 
first ten years, we find the Hon. W. Ponsonby (Earl of 
Bessborough), Mr R. Grenville (Earl Temple), Mr Wellbore 
Ellis (Lord Mendip), the Marquis of Hartington (Duke of 
Devonshire), Lord Lovel (Earl of Leicester), Mr (afterwards 
Sir John) Frederick, Mr Thomas Brand, and Sir Charles 
Wyndham (Earl of Egremont); also Spence, the cele- 
brated author of Polymetis. It would carry us too far to 
enumerate in this place even the most important names of 
the succeeding period 161 ; few only are missing of those 
with whom we shall afterwards have to occupy ourselves. 
At times we see distinctly how admission into the Society 
was the immediate result of a journey to Italy. Thus Lord 
Charlemont returned in the year 1755 from the South 
after an absence of nine years, and became a member of 
the Society in the following year. The Duke of Roxburghe 
was in Italy in the year 1762 and Viscount Palmerston in 
the year 1764 : both joined the Dilettanti A.D. 1765, and so 
did Mr W. Weddell in the following year, soon after his 



161 I extract only the following 
names of amateurs and men of learning, 
appending the year of their admission : 
Mr Duncombe, 1747; Edw. Wortley 
Montagu, 1749; Lord Anson, 1750; 
J. Stuart, Nich. Revett, 1751 ; Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, J. Dawkins, 
1755; Lord Charlemont, 1756; Rob. 
Wood, 1763; Lord Montagu (Marq. 
of Monthermer), 1764 ; Duke of Marl- 
borough, Viscount Palmerston, 1 765 ; 
W. Weddell, 1 766 ; Duke of Buccleuch, 
1767; Steph. Fox (Lord Holland), 
1769; (Sir) Jos. Banks, 1774; Duke 
of Dorset, 1776; Sir Will. Hamilton, 
1777 ; Sir Rich. Worsley, 1778; Lyde 
Browne, 1780; R. Payne Knight, Sir 
Henry C. Englefield, 1781 ; Ch. 
Towrdey, 1786; James Smith Barry, 
1788; Hon. Frederick North (Earl 
of Guilford), 1790 ; John Hawkins, 
J. B. S. Morritt, 1799; Tho. Hope, 



1800; Lord North wick, 1802; Alex. 
Marquis of Douglas (Duke of Hamil- 
ton), 1803; Sam. Rogers, 1805; Lord 
Aberdeen, 1806; (Sir) W.Gell, 1807; 
Fred. Foster, W. Wilkins, 1809; 
W. R. Hamilton, 1811 ; W. M. Leake, 
1814; R. Westmacott, 1817; Duke 
of Bedford, 1819; Marquis of Chandos 
(Duke of Buckingham), 1823 ; Mar- 
quis of Northampton, 1832; Mar- 
quis of Douglas (Duke of Hamilton), 
1833; Sii Stratford Canning (Lord 
Stratford de RedclifTe), Alex. Baring 
(Lord Ashburton), 1834 J Charles 
Fox, 1837 ; Sir J. C. Hobhouse (Lord 
Broughton), 1839; F. C. Penrose, 
1852; Lord Houghton, 1852; W. 
Watkiss Lloyd, 1854 ; C. T. Newton, 
1863 ; Sidney Colvin, 187 1 ; C. Knight 
Watson, 1871; Lord Acton, 1872; 
J. Fergusson, 1875. 
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return from Italy. The ten years from A.D. 1760 to 1770 
are on the whole distinguished by a peculiarly lively 
interest in the objects of the Society, due partly perhaps 
to the fact that in the year 1762 the first volume of Stuart's 
and Revett's great work appeared under its auspices. Next, 
in the year 1764, Chandler, Revett and Pars were sent to 
the Levant, which mission was the first independent under- 
taking of the Society. Other members, such as Lord 
Anson, Lord Charlemont, James Dawkins, and Robert 
Wood, and afterwards Sir William Hamilton, added a 
fresh lustre to the Society by the distinction of their own 
travels and discoveries or the value of their publications. 
Many of the Dilettanti also gave private support to learned 
enterprises, even independently of the undertakings which 
were under the patronage of the whole Society. But for the 
liberality of J. Dawkins, who was supported by Lord Malton 
(afterwards Marquis of Rockingham) and Lord Charlemont, 
Stuart and Revett could never have had the leisure to com- 
plete their Athenian labours 182 . As these two authors had 
opportunities of executing buildings in London and in the 
country for members of the Society 168 , they were able to 
offer proof that the efforts of the Dilettanti were not merely 
directed to theoretical inquiry into dead matters of history, 
but that living and contemporary art was meant, and was 
able, to derive benefit from their work. 

39. In the meantime very favourable opportunities state of 
were offered in Italy for the purchase of antique sculptures. R n ^ % 
Great collections had been made in Rome in the seven- Founda- 
teenth century by the princes and Cardinal-nephews, the ^afdtohne 
Barberini, Borghese, Giustiniani, Ludovisi, Odescalchi, Mus€um - 
Pamfili, Rospigliosi, and others. This high tide in the 
native love of art was however followed at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century by an equally significant ebb, 

1W Antiq. of Athens, iv. p. xxiii. later habits of life cf. J. Th. Smith, 

Lord Anson got for Stuart also the Nollekens, I. p. 38. 
lucrative sinecure of a surveyor to 183 Antiq, of Athens, IV. pp.xxviii. 

Greenwich Hospital. As to Stuart's xxxi. 

M. C. 5 
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caused by the increasing pecuniary embarrassments of the 
noble families of Rome. The Giustiniani family led off, 
and we have seen how Lord Pembroke availed himself of 
the opportunity. In the year 1724 the sculptures of the 
Odescalchi Museum, originally collected by Queen Christina 
of Sweden, were sold to Spain for the sum of twelve thou- 
sand doubloons (about ^9400), and placed in the Palace 
of San Ildefonso"*. Four years later Ficoroni negociated 
the sale of the Chigi collection for thirty-four thousand 
scudi (about £7600), to the King of Poland at Dresden ; 
and even Cardinal AleSsandro Albani, who was a most 
enthusiastic collector, was obliged on account of straitened 
means to part with thirty statues to the same monarch for 
twenty thousand scudi (about ^450o) lflft . These events 
caused great excitement in Rome. It was said, as in 
ancient times, Rotnae omnia venalia, and an effort was 
made to save as much as possible for the Eternal City. 
Cardinal Albani's incomparable collection of portrait-busts 
was bought, not by a foreign amateur, but by the Pope, in 
the year 1734, and the founding of the Capitoline Museum 
seemed to provide the most effectual means of obviating 
the dispersion of antique sculptures. Remarkable speci- 
mens were purchased from various palaces and villas; others 
were presented to the Pope; others again were acquired by 
means of excavations expressly set on foot. During the 
pontificates of two Popes, Clement XII. and Benedict XIV., 
of the houses of Corsini and Lambertini respectively (A.D. 
1730 — 1758), the Capitoline Museum received its essential 
form ; only few additions having been made to it, and those 
in the times immediately succeeding 186 . 



164 Hubner, Antike Bildwerke in nearly 75,000 scudi (c. ^16,800). 
Madrid, Berlin, 1862, p. 14. Winckel- 18 ® Hettner, DieBildwerke der kgL 

mann in letter to Mengs, 1761, Nov. Antikensammlung zu Dresden, 3 ed. 

18 (Opere di R. Mengs y Rome, 1 787, p. Dresden, 1875, p. iii. — vi. 
420), states the price of 51,000 scudi 1M Justi, C., in Jm ntuen Reich, 

(aboxit£ii f soo),Fea. f Storiade/leArii Leipzig, 1871, II. p. hi. 
del Dis.y 11. p. 38, of 25,000 doppi, or 
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40. The result was that a splendid treasure was secured Dealers 
to Rome. But the movement which had once set in among ^ r cava- 
private collections was not checked. On the contrary it "***' 
received a stronger impulse. Private purchasers, among 
whom the apothecary Borioni and above all the crafty 
Belisario Amidei deserve to be mentioned, vied with each 
other and with the government. Trade in antiques, and 
excavations in search of them, were carried on with great 
vigour. The fabrication of spurious antiques was not 
omitted, but was in fact a general custom. In mutual 
emulation Flavio Sirleti, Anton Pichler, the Costanzo 
family, and other less skillful hands cut "antique" gems 
or provided stones of genuine antiquity with modern in- 
scriptions. So with marbles. Sometimes an old appearance 
was given to new works by an artificial roughening of the 
surface, or by the use of chemicals. Sometimes insignificant 
old fragments were restored with more or less skill, that is 
to say trimmed into apparent completeness by arbitrary 
additions ; and in this way otherwise worthless specimens 
were made saleable. The most celebrated virtuoso in this 
branch was Bartolommeo Cavaceppi, who had invented 
a regular system of methodical restoration, which in theory 
was excellent and almost incontrovertible, but in practice was 
only in so far to be commended as Cavaceppi surpassed most 
of his contemporaries in taste and execution. Through 
several decades all the most important finds and purchases 
of antique sculptures passed through Cavaceppi's hands 
and were made to submit to his rejuvenating arts. He 
and his fellow-workers must not be blamed for this. No 
one, or at least very few, would have bought the broken 
torsi and limbs as they were taken out of the ground. Be- 
sides, from the days of the Renaissance restorations had 
been considered a matter of course. Here and there an 
individual might object to this or that particular example 
of the process : yet no one doubted the principle that res- 
torations must be made ; and even so fine a connoisseur as 

5—2 
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Cardinal Albani carried on the business with such enthu- 
siasm that he gained the title of rtparateur en chef de 
Vantiquit£ m . The Elgin Marbles were the first to break 
the spell. Canova pronounced that it would be sacrilege 
for a modern hand to complete these fragments ; and the 
British Museum has been the first and unluckily the only- 
institution to abide by the principle thus laid down, and 
check the unwarrantable introduction of arbitrary inter- 
polations into ancient work. 
Pmy, the 41. This was the state of affairs in Rome at the time 
HoUts and the Society of Dilettanti was founded. "There are now 
^J** selling," writes Horace Walpole in the summer of A.D. 1740, 
smaller « no less than three of the principal collections, the Bar- 

colUctors. r r 

berini, the Sacchetti, and Ottoboni 188 ." The fact that Mr 
PERRY in the year 1740 contented himself with purchasing 
only a small number of busts, must be attributed to mode- 
ration on his part, or the particular direction of his taste ; 
with his purchases he adorned his house at Penshurst 16 *, 
which is so venerable and rich in memories. Similarly Sir 
Robert Walpole (afterwards Lord Orford, a.d. 1745) 
had a dozen busts purchased in Rome for the adornment 
of his country seat of Houghton Hall ; these were cata- 
j logued by his son Horatio in the Aedes Walpolianae™. 

Horace Walpole himself, during his stay in Rome (a.d. 
J 1740) "made but small collections, and bought only some 

I bronzes and medals, and a few busts," among them the 

; famous Vespasian in touchstone from the auction of the 

I Cardinal Ottoboni" 1 . Some later purchases in England 

[ were added from the effects of Mead, Middleton and others, 

j and so was formed the cabinet which remained at Straw- 

187 Cf. Justi, C, Winekclmann, n. 169 See under Penshurst. 

1, pp. 317 — 324. Cavaceppi, Raccolta 170 See under Houghton Hall. The 

a* antiche statue, Gr>c. restaurate da catalogue was already drawn up in the 

1 B, C, ill. Rome 1768 — 1772. There year 1743, but was first published only 

I are forcible remarks on the hazardous a.d. 1747, v * Walpole s Letters, ed. 

j nature of restoration in Casanova's Cunningham, I. p. lxv. 

Discorso sopra gV antiehi, Leipzig, m Walpole to R. West, 1740, Oct. 

1770. 2. Cf. the letter to H. S. Conway, 

168 To R. West, 1740, May 7. 1740, April 33. 

\ 
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berry Hill for nearly a century. The possessor himself 
esteemed, as of the highest value after the Vespasian, 
an eagle from the baths of Caracalla; a small bronze 
bust of Caligula, which was found among the first exca- 
vations of Prince d'Elboeuf at Herculaneum (A.D. 1711), 
and was a present from Sir Horace Mann; and a small 
head of Serapis in basalt from the Barberini palace, of 
which he had at last (a.d. 1786) become the possessor after 
it had passed through the hands of Sir William Hamilton 
and the Duchess of Portland" 9 . The sculptures obtained 
by the pair of intimate friends THOMAS HOLLIS (A.D. 
1720 — 1774) and Thomas Brand (who afterwards called 
himself Brand-Hollis) were more numerous. These were 
picked up by the two collectors, especially by the first, on 
various journeys to Italy beginning with the year 1748, 
and the number was completed by purchases in England. 
After A.D. 1 76 1 they were all placed in the Hyde, the 
country seat of Hollis, in the hall constructed expressly for 
the purpose 178 . At a later date, after additions by John 
Disney, the collection was brought to Cambridge, where it 
forms an important part of the University Museum. We 
can only regret that its quality is, with few exceptions, 
below the average ; moreover there are not a few spurious 
imitations side by side with the genuine antiques. The 
blame must rest upon the purchaser, whether this was Hollis 
himself or his Roman friend, Jenkins. Finally we come to 



ln A Description of the Villa of 
Mr Horace Walpole, at Strawberry- 
hilly near Twickenham, Middlesex 
(Works of H. Walpole, II. pp. 393— 
516). Add to this the catalogue of the 
sale : A Catalogue of the Classic Con- 
tents of Strawberry^ Hill collected by 
Hot. Walpole, April 25, May 21, 1842. 
(A copy with notes of the Suyers and 
prices is in the possession of G. Scharf. ) 
Dallaway, Anecd. pp. 203, 384. The 
Vespasian was sold for £220. 10s. See 
Hamilton Palace. For the eagle, see 
below.Cat., art. London, Lord Wemyss 
(sold for ^210); for the Caligula, Wal- 
pole to H. Mann, 1767, May 30 (sold 



for ^48. 6s.) ; for the Serapis, Walpole 
to Conway, 1786, June 18 (bought 
by Walpole for ^173. 5*., sold a.d. 
1842 for £yS. 15J.). Besides this 
mention should be made of the sitting 
Ceres with a cow in her lap (Spec. Ant. 
Sculpt. 11. PI. 58; Clarac, 438 E, 786; 
F. Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler 11. 8, 
91), which was sold to Mr Cope for 

j673- iw. 

^ 78 Museum Disneianum, preface. 
For the origins of the collection, see 
below, Cat. , arts.Cambridge and Hyde. 
The Memoirs of Th. Hollis, Esq., 
London, 1780, 4to, tell us nothing 
about the origin of the collection. 
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Lord Anson and Lord Malton, Sir Richard Hoare, 
Mr Wellbore Ellis (afterwards Lord Mendip), and 
Mr Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), who obtained a small 
number of statues and busts for their villas at Shug- 
borough 174 , Wegtworth House, Stourhead, Twickenham 115 , 
and Kingsgate (Isleof Thanet" 6 ) ; though their purchases did 
not give a distinctive stamp to the character of those country 
seats. Nevertheless the young Roman Prince Bartolommeo 
Corsini, who was travelling in England as early as A.D. 
1753, expressed his surprise at the number of fine statues 
which he often found collected in country houses, even in 
those which were situated quite far from the high road and 
buried in the wilderness ; he spoke of them as " dragged 
together out of all countries with vast pains and cost 177 ." 
But it was not these bargains that could have brought to 
the British their reputation in Rome as leading purchasers 
of antiques, nor to their native island that character as a 
strongbox of works of ancient sculpture which she was 
soon to enjoy. 

174 In Shugborough, Staffordshire, 
were several chambers adorned with 
a great number of statues, v. Pennant, 
yourney from Chester to London, 
Lond. 1782, p. 68 (Adonis, Thalia, 
Trajan in the attitude of haranguing 
his army, a number of rude Etruscan 
figures). Volkmann, Reisen, 111. p. 
094. Cf. Cavaceppi, Raccolta, 1. 36 
(Venus), 37 (Bacchus), 54 (Pedestal), 
II. 60 (crouching Venus), in. 54 
(Pedestal). The collection has been 
sold, see Birmingham, Lowther, nos. 
64, 65 ; Richmond, no. 40. 

17 * Lord Mendip's collection was 
sold by auction A. D. 1803. One of 
the principal buyers was H. Blundell. 
See under Ince. 

178 The Fox collection was subse- 
quently brought to St Ann's Hill; 
see Cat. sub voce. 

177 Thi s interesting letter, of which 
Tusti informed me and which Dr 
Knapp has copied for me, is in the 
Corsini Library at Rome, Cod. 1568. 
It is addressed to the celebrated anti- 
quary Bottari from London, dated Oct. 
9, 1 783. ' * VInglesi da un certo tempo 
in qua si sono un poco piu umanizzati ; 



e vero che si ha da sostenere da essi un 
primo abbordo un poco freddo, e che 
prima di trattare una persona, la 
voglion conoscere; conosciuta perb che 
rhanno, le cortesie che le praticano sono 
cordialissime, non essendo fort date che 
su F amicizia, e non avendo altro fine 
che la medesima. Questo costume 
sarebbe desiderabile che fosse adottato 
da tutte le nazioni, la maggior parte 
delle ouali fanno consistere la polizia 
delvtvere in un vano e fallace esteri* 
ore....Abbiamo fatto un giro nella 
campagna ed abbiamo veduto le delizie 
et lefabbriche veramente magnifichedi 
questi signorL Tutto quello ckei? edi 
piu bello e di piu grande t altrove neile 
citta, qui e in campagna ; un superbo 
palazzo cavato da Vitruvio o da Pal- 
ladio copia delle opere de 1 piufamosi 
architetti, ornato di bellissime statue e 
picture astral te con granfatica e spesa 
da tutte le parti del mondo, i situato 
non solamente in campagna, tna in 
luogo totalmente fuori di strada e 
deserto. 1 * Cf. also Winckelmann 
Geschichte der ITunst, pref. p. xxiii. 
( Wcrke, III. p. xv.) 
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42. Thomas Coke, by this time Earl of Leicester, Lord 
who had been a member of the Society of Dilettanti since 
A.D. 1740, was the first to strike another chord. He had 
had a magnificent palace built for him by the elder Bret- 
tingham on the north coast of Norfolk, at that time still 
desolate, — mainly after the designs of his former travelling 
companion Kent Its whole west front was occupied by 
a beautiful gallery with two dome-roofed rooms adjoin- 
ing. Here, as well as in the staircase hall, were niches 
provided for statues; but the specimens brought at an 
earlier date from Italy by the Earl himself were not suffi- 
cient to fill them, and it was necessary to make fresh pur- 
chases (about A.D. 1755). The commission was entrusted 
to the younger Matthew Brettingham, who had already 
bought busts for Lord Orford to adorn his neighbouring 
seat of Houghton Hall, and he now had an opportunity of 
proving, as he did not fail to do, that he was competent to 
execute a still more important commission. Eleven statues, 
eight busts, a relief, and some mosaic slabs were obtained 
through his agency, including a few modern and some 
insignificant specimens, but at the same time a considerable 
number of good and a few excellent works 178 . The Silenus 
(no. 19) is one of the most remarkable statues which are to 
be found in any private collection in England; the Poseidon 
and the Venus Genetrix (nos. 18, 23), as well as the two 
colossal female statues (nos. 33, 34), are also of the highest 
interest Among the busts the Thukydides and the so-called 
' Sulla ' (nos. 26, 29) are highly interesting ; and finally the 
colossal head of the Aphrodite (no. 37) is a work of truly 
sublime beauty which would be an ornament to the richest 
museum. Not a few of the statues were purchased by 
Brettingham from Cardinal Albani, who at that time was 
making a fresh collection to adorn the villa which he was 
building, and who sold much that appeared to him of • 

176 For the information in detail see under Holkham. 
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secondary value with the view of obtaining something better 
in its place. That the first-rate Silenus, still incrusted with 
its earthy coating, was among them, may suffice to show 
that even such a practised connoisseur as Albani was 
to some extent liable to errors of judgment Cardinal 
Furietti, the sculptor Carlo Monaldi, the dealer Belisario 
Amidei, and Cavaceppi were the men with whom Bret- 
tingham had most to do ; the last mentioned was employed 
by him especially upon the redintegration of the injured 
specimens. On the whole, Lord Leicester, who soon after- 
wards (A.D. 1759) died, had every reason to be contented 
with the execution of his commission. 
UrdEgre- 43. Still more extensive was the activity displayed by 
the same Brettingham for Charles Wyndham, second Earl 
OF Egremont. The grand collection of sculptures, which 
still in our day adorns the princely castle at Petworth, is 
almost entirely the fruit of Brettingham's exertions 17 *. It 
includes at present no fewer than twenty-four statues, among 
them several of high value, while others are in an unusual 
state of preservation, and also nearly twice as many busts. 
Not a few of the latter are of interest ; a colossal female 
head of heroic character deserves, on the score of its grand 
expression and elevated style, a place of honour equal to 
that of the Holkham Aphrodite. Though Lord Egremont 
was lavish of the means for procuring these treasures, 
his agent no less deserves also that full recognition for 
his zeal and skill which was accorded to him later on 
by the Dilettanti 180 . Unfortunately we have hardly any 
information of the sources from which the specimens 
were derived. The celebrated Apollo (no. 5) had long 
before stood in the Vettori palace at Rome. A number 
of statues had passed through Cavaceppi's hands ; others 
were obtained secretly from private collections. Gavin 

179 For particulars see Cat., art. Egremont) being there named as the 
Petworth. person who gave the commission, there 

180 Specimens of Antunt Sculpture, is perhaps a mistake for his nephew, 
1. on PI. 72. As to the Duke of Somer- the second Earl, who succeeded him 
set (Algernon Seymour 1st Earl of a.d. 1750. 
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Hamilton's name is also among those mentioned in connec- 
tion with the forming of the collection. Be that as it may, 
the Egremont collection when it reached England was 
at any rate — perhaps with the exception of the Arundel 
Marbles at Oxford — the most extensive aggregate of 
antique sculptures in the whole country, and could bear 
comparison with any of them in point of value. Hence 
they received, even long afterwards, a special preference in 
the choice of plates for the Specimens of Antient Sculp- 
ture. First of all indeed, it was their lot to remain for a 
long time packed up in their cases. Meanwhile the col- 
lector died (A.D. 1763), and his son and heir was then still 
a child. This may account for the sale of certain speci- 
mens; but at the same time fresh purchases were occasion- 
ally made. The partially mutilated statues, which had often 
had to submit to sad restorations, gave rise to much shaking 
of the head in the neighbourhood ; it being considered an 
excellent joke to describe the castle at Petworth as a " hos- 
pital for decayed statues." Appreciation of the beauty of 
ancient sculpture was at that time only just beginning to 
be felt; and those who objected to the broken torsi did 
not bethink them how few statues have come down to us 
through the long succession of centuries in good and perfect 
preservation. As a matter of fact Petworth is comparatively 
rich in complete specimens. 

44. Matthew Brettingham belonged to a band of British 
young British artists at Rome, who had been pursuing r^JI* 
their professional studies there since about A.D. 1740, and ^^^ 
each of whom lived to render good service in more 
than one department. Among his friends were the* two 
painters Gavin Hamilton, a Scotchman, and James Stuart, 
as well as the architect Nicholas Revett. In the year 1748 
these four planned a journey together on foot to Naples 181 . 
The two latter have won for themselves a world-wide 
renown by their labours at Athens (A.D. 1750 — 1755). Of 

181 Antiq. of Athens \ IV. p. xxviii. 
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the assistance which they received from several rich patrons 
in the circle of the Dilettanti, mention has been made 
above. The idea of making this expedition, which may 
be said to mark an epoch, had in reality emanated from 
Hamilton, who was only hindered from taking part in it 
personally by some circumstance unknown to us ,8t . Instead 
of doing this he was soon to display another kind of activity 
along the same line as Brettingham, but on a far larger 
scale. The preference which Hamilton as a painter showed 
for Homeric and other classical subjects — every visitor to 
the Villa Borghese knows his paintings from the Trojan 
legends — stood in close connection with his enthusiasm for 
ancient sculpture. At the same time he was not without 
an eye to the main chance. While he hoped for scientific 
advantages from the Athenian undertaking, he also had in 
view the possibility of commercial profit, so that his love 
for old sculpture was not purely platonic. He did not 
allow the numerous opportunities of obtaining antique 
marbles, which presented themselves in that age at Rome, 
to escape him; and who can reproach him if he chose 
to part with his purchases, to his fellow-countrymen on 
their travels and to other amateurs, with advantage to 
himself? It must be distinctly borne in mind that not the 
least suspicion of any unfair or even questionable trans- 
action has ever fallen upon Hamilton in connection with 
his dealings in antiques. This is the more estimable, 
seeing that lax principles in the art-trade of Rome were 
quite a matter of course 188 . Hamilton had always been 
known as a trustworthy and honourable gentleman, to 
whom fortune was on that account so favourable as 
generally to reward his spirit of enterprise with the richest 
results 184 . 

181 Ibidem, p. xxii. praise; in Mon. Gabini, pref., he calls 

183 Tusti, Wimkelmann, II. 1, p. him 41 soleriissimo ed inde/esso ccreatore 
318. Paciaudi, Lettres au Comte de cTantiehita." Cf. Fea, Relatione di 
Caylusy Paris 1802, pp. 89, 264. un Viaggio ad Ostia, Rome 1802, 

184 Visconti repeatedly speaks of p. 43. 
Hamilton in terms of the highest 
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45. Most intimately connected with the name of Thomas 
Hamilton is that of the Englishman, Thomas Jenkins 186 . 7«*™- 
He too was originally a painter, though of far less talent 
than Hamilton, and was fortunate enough to be high in 
the favour of such a rich patron as Hon. Thomas Hollis, to 
whom he himself attributed his entire career and fortune. 
He had at his disposal considerable means, which he knew 
how to turn to advantage in two ways ; partly as a banker, 
in which capacity he came into relation with the majority 
of his rich travelling fellow-countrymen ; partly as a dealer 
in antiquities, whereby he understood how to use the said 
relation in the most profitable manner. In former days he 
enjoyed an unimpeached reputation. He was much looked 
up to on account of his artistic and historic knowledge, and 
was frequently consulted by Cardinal Albani, Winckelmann, 
and Raphael Mengs. On coins and gems he was especially 
an authority. He was courteous to scholars, and raised no 
difficulty about permitting them to make known any of the 
antiques in his possession. In this he showed himself to 
have more knowledge of the world than those who selfishly 
hid their treasures : for the money-value of a good work of 
art is increased rather than lessened by publicity 186 . He was 
generally looked upon as an honest and disinterested per- 
son ; and was as such recommended by Winckelmann to be 
agent for the sale of the celebrated collection of gems, the 
property of the late Baron Stosch, which was afterwards 
purchased by Frederick the Great for Berlin 187 . This ac- 
count of Jenkins' character is borne out by the following 
anecdote. It appears that a poor valet de place had pur- 
chased a cameo cheap and asked Jenkins' opinion as to its 
value. The latter paid him the high price of nine hundred 
pounds, with the words: "You are a poor fellow; I can 

185 Justi, Winckelmann, 11. 1, p. 1W Guattani, Monum. Ined. 1786, 

-3'9 — 3*i« See especially Gorani, p. xxxii. 

Memoires Secrets et Critiques... de w Winckelmann to Muzel-Stosch, 

P Italic, Paris, II. p. 25 — 28. Gorani 1763, Dec. 7. 
was in 1779 and 1790 in Italy. 
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make your fortune without loss to myself; there are four 
thousand scudi." The lucky man, so the story continues, had 
a house built for himself with the money, and the following 
inscription introduced over the door : — " Questa casa ifatta 
duna sola pietra 1 *." But Jenkins did not keep himself free, 
as Hamilton did, from the noxious influences of certain 
Roman colleagues, men " for whom conscientiousness and 
scruple were incomprehensible ideas." He soon assumed 
something of that theatrical bearing, those affected raptures, 
by means of which the Italians understand so thoroughly 
how to impose and force hard bargains upon strangers. 
No one was a greater master than Jenkins of the art of 
making the best bargain out of his wares; as a rule it was 
only with great trouble that he could be induced to allow 
himself to name a price, naturally a very high one ; when 
the purchaser agreed to his figure, Jenkins did not tear 
himself from his darling gem without gestures of extreme 
emotion, and displays of extreme grief at parting from it 
He would weep, and could even manage to draw tears 
from the sympathising purchaser. In fact to such an extent 
did he carry his acting that he declared himself ready at 
any time to take back the work of art he had sold, and 
this he has actually been known to do. "He would," 
observes our authority, Jos. Gorani, "furnish material for 
an excellent comedy. Perhaps his emotion is genuine, per- 
haps he is really attached to his stock-in-trade. In any 
case, if this affectation is part and parcel of his business, we 
must acknowledge that he has brought it to the highest 
possible degree of perfection." 
His 46. But Jenkins did not confine himself to acting ; he 

** a * was unfortunately guilty of more evil practices. Let us 
hear the original testimony of Nollekens, who lived at 
Rome for nearly ten years, from A.D. 1760, and who was 

188 Souvenirs de Charles- Henri catalogue for Jenkins of his inscrip- 

Baron de Gldcfun, Paris 1868, p. 201. tions, calls him a " mercante di ragione 

Gleichen was in 1755 and 1756" — 58 che fa onore alia sua patria" (Mus. 

in Rome. Visconti, who drew up a Pio-Clem, I. on PI. 45). 
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himself actively engaged, now in renovating a small frag- 
ment of a terra-cotta relief by extensive additions, now in 
lending an antique ' patina' to a marble figure, which had 
been very much mended, by steeping it in tobacco juice 1 *. 
J. T. Smith puts the following words into his mouth 190 : " I 
got all the first and the best of my money, by putting 
antiques together. Hamilton, and I, and Jenkins, gene- 
rally used to go shares in what we bought; and as I had to 
match the pieces as well as I could, and clean 'em, I had 
the best part of the profits. Gavin Hamilton was a good 
fellow, but as for Jenkins, he followed the trade of supply- 
ing the foreign visitors with intaglios and cameos made by 
his own people, that he kept in a part of the ruins of the 
Coliseum, fitted up for 'em to work in slyly by themselves. 
I saw 'em at work though, and Jenkins gave a whole hand- 
ful of 'em to me to say nothing about the matter to any- 
body else but myself. Bless your heart! he sold 'em as 
fast as they made 'em." The history of the Minerva of 
Newby Hall is an illustration of the enormous percentage 
which Jenkins made 191 , and what is related about the statue 
of Venus in the same collection will serve to exemplify his 
general mode of procedure in such matters. After he had 
purchased the beautiful torso of Hamilton for a moderate 
price, and had it furnished by Cavaceppi with a head 
that did not belong to it, the statue was advertised as un- 
injured ; its origin was shrouded in mystery ; an extra- 
ordinarily high price, about which buyers and sellers were 
bound to keep silence, was demanded, and then increased 
on the score of the difficulty of obtaining permission for 
exportation. By a false announcement that the King of 
England was the purchaser the papal government was 
cajoled into giving the permission 192 , and finally an exact 

lm (Combe) Ancient Terracottas in ,M Newby, no. 20. Dallaway in 

the British Museum* London, 1810. Nichols* Illustrations Liter. Hist. 111 

Smith, Nollekensy I. p. 11, n. p. 62. p. 718. Winckelmann to Fuessly, 

190 Nollekens, 1. p. 250. June 19, 1765, to Schlabbrendorf, June 

m See Newby Hall, no. 23. 22, 1705. 
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statement of every restoration was given to the custom- 
house authorities in order to reduce the fees. In fact even 
so brilliant a customer as Charles Townley, with whom 
Jenkins carried out many joint undertakings, was not secure 
against his tricks ; and the former found it necessary to take 
particular measures of precaution to protect himself from 
imposition. This is shown by an often-repeated anecdote of 
Dallaway's, if indeed it be authentic. The purport is that 
Townley thought it advisable to appear suddenly incognito 
at Rome on the occasion of one such joint excavation, and 
was actually witness of the fact that Jenkins secretly put 
out of the way the most valuable fragment that was found 1 *. 
His pur- 47. In spite of this the name of Jenkins appears in 

'antiques, connection with that of Hamilton on all occasions on which 
Englishmen were collecting antiques in Rome at that 
time. The reason of this must lie in the extraordinary 
promptness with which Jenkins contrived to put himself 
in possession of the coveted objects. Jenkins and Hamil- 
ton not only found out and bought up single specimens, 
which were then, far more numerously than at the present 
day, scattered through the halls, galleries, cellars and court- 
yards of the palaces and private houses of the Eternal City; 
but they also, the former especially, turned to account the 
straitened circumstances of their possessors, so as to acquire 
whole collections at one stroke. It was a favourable cir- 
cumstance for Jenkins that about A.D. 1766 the Cardinal 
Albani, in those days the most important and in fact almost 
the only Roman collector, brought his purchases to a close, 
his villa being just then finished after about ten years' work. 
The formation of the Capitoline Museum had already been 
completed. Accordingly the Villa Montalto or Negroni, 
originally founded by that powerful Pope, Sixtus V., dis- 



1W Dallaway /. cit. p. 717, re- emanating from Townley himself, 

peated by Ellis, Townley Gallery, I. p. which is given in Specimens ofAntient 

4, who however already refers to the Sculpture^ I. on PL 40. 
somewhat different version, probably 
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gorged all its treasures into Jenkins* dep6t (A.D. 1786) 19 *. 
The Duke of Modena, at that time the owner of the Villa 
d'Esteat Tivoli,the most fanciful creation of the Renaissance, 
suffered from chronic shortness of funds, and so pretty 
nearly about the same time the last remnants of its treasures, 
still amounting to about sixty-five specimens, went the same 
way, after the Capitol and the Villa Albani had had the 
first and second choice among them 196 . The Villa Mattei, 
an unusually rich museum, had a little before this undergone 
a strange vicissitude, inasmuch as at the very moment when 
its collection of sculptures was published in three folio 
volumes (a.D. 1778), the originals were scattered to the four 
winds, and no inconsiderable share of them fell into Jenkins' 
hands 196 . The Altieri, Barberini, Capponi, Lante palaces, 
etc.; the house of the late apothecary and art-collector, 
Borioni; and many similar treasuries of antique art, whether 
filled in more remote or more recent times, kept yielding up 
to Jenkins rich material ; he even extended his undertak- 
ings beyond Roman territory, purchasing, for instance, the 
sculptures of the Caraffa-Colombrano palace at Naples 197 . 
Much was saleable without more ado. Other specimens 
had first to be renovated, or if an earlier restoration had 
not been successful, to undergo the treatment a second 
time. A lively traffic therefore went on between Hamilton 
and Jenkins on the one side, and, on the other, the sculp- 
tors and restorers, Cavaceppi first and foremost, then Al- 
baccini, Antonio d'Este, Nollekens, Pacetti, Piranesi, etc. 
All these moreover carried on their private business in an- 
tiques, so that there was no lack of competition. One of 
the most dangerous competitors in the earlier part of this 
period was Belisario Amidei, " our tyrant — all the more so 

194 Visconti, Mus, Pio-Clem., ill. 19t Amaduzzi in the preface to 

on PI. 14. Guattani, Monumenti Inc- the Monumenta Matthaiana, 1778, 

ditiy 1787, p. xlvi. (Arsoli, Prince) vol. I. 

Notizie istor, delta Villa Massimo, w The documents are to be found 

Rome, 1836. in the descriptions of the particular 

196 Tusti, Winckelmanrii 11. 1, p. 25. collections; see especially Ince, Mar- 
See below, Cat., arts. Ince, Marbury. bury, &c. 
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because he is well-to-do and has no need to deal 1 *" Jenkins 

however came out winner from this contest as from others. 

Hamilton 48. In addition to the vast number of antiques which 

and ^n - 

JHns 1 new had l° n g been known, and some of which had already often 
%£?*' changed possessors and now were brought once more into 
the market, resources yet untouched revealed themselves 
to the spirit of enterprise that distinguished this band. 
The soil of Rome and of its environs has at all times 
been ready to yield up hidden treasures to the explorer, 
even though every one did not possess the divining rod of 
Cardinal Albani. As early as A.D. 1761 we hear of exca- 
vations which Jenkins set going in Corneto 199 ; and amongst 
the sculptures obtained by Brettingham, for Lord Egremont, 
was a Satyr, which Hamilton had dug up in the Cam- 
pagna 900 . But it is not till about the year 1770 that the 
succession of grand undertakings begins, in respect of 
which the Scotch architect, James Byres (a.d. 1733 — 181*7), 
is occasionally mentioned in conjunction with Hamilton 
' and Jenkins* 01 . Such excavations were for the most part 
started at the risk of those who undertook them, and on 
the condition that the owner of the ground, the papal 
government, and the Pope himself, should all have a share 
in the find. Thus great hazard was involved in every 
enterprise, and many an attempt, undertaken at great cost, 
remained quite fruitless. Hamilton's practical instinct and 
luck in making discoveries displayed themselves in this 
connection. In the year 1769 he began this branch of 
work with an excavation in Hadrian's Villa, below Tivoli, 
that inexhaustible mine, which, worked at intervals ever 

198 Paciaudi, Lettres a Caylus, p. comparison of them with the originals, 
133(1760, March 22). Cf. Casanova, as the reasonable suspicion suggests 
DUeorso sopra gV antichi>\jzvpi., 1770, itself that Dallaway has in this in- 
p. ui. stance too proceeded with his usual 

199 Paciaudi, /. cit., p. 148 (July carelessness, especially as to the dates. 
10,1761). Cf. The Academy, 1878, p. 141, 142. 

** Petworth, no. 6. An attempt on my part to get a sight of 



Extracts of Letters from Gavin Hamil- to nothing. Townley also carried on 
ton to Ch.Townley in the same volume, a correspondence with Byres for many 
pp. 364 — 381, are of great value, yet years. See Ellis, Townley Gallery, 
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since the sixteenth century, had yielded for the Farnese 
and Este collections, and more recently for the Capitol and 
the Villa Albani, an extensive series of their most precious 
contents. Hamilton might have every confidence that he 
would surely not dig here in vain. As a first step, it was 
necessary to divert a lake, the so-called Pantanello, in order 
tQ come at the desired point The trouble was richly re- 
warded by more than sixty marbles, chiefly busts, including 
some of the first rank, which were buried in deep slime, 
and, partly on that account, excellently preserved. Two 
years later (A.D. 1771), followed an excavation which was 
richer in statues, though otherwise perhaps less productive; 
this was on the Via Appia, in the so-called tenuta del Co- 
lombaro**. The following years were full of fresh under- 
takings, attended, it is true, by varying results. Repeated 
excavations, besides those on the Via Appia (at Roma 
Vecchia), and at Prima Porta, were set on foot in the 
country round the Alban Mountains (Albano, Grotta ferrata, 
Genzano, Nemi) ; among these that undertaken at Monte 
Cagnuolo, between Genzano and Civita Lavigna, was par- 
ticularly distinguished for its yield of fine specimens**. 
In the year 1775 followed Castel di Guido, the ancient 
Lorium, situated on the road to Civita Vecchia. This 
revealed some good sculptures, such as the little Cupid 
drawing a bow of the Townley collection 104 . In many 
parts of the extensive circuit of the ancient town of Ostia 
Hamilton repeatedly broke ground 906 , sometimes with con- 
siderable results, although the limekilns which he discovered 
bore witness to the former destruction of valuable marbles. 
At last the malaria of the marshes compelled him to aban- 
don his labours. A brilliant close to this prolonged activity 
in exploration was made in the year 1792 by an excavation 

** Or Palombaro, see the map of 35, 43. Petersburg, Hermitage, no. 5 

the Via Appia, by P. Rosa, in the (Lyde Browne, Cat. 1779, no * 3^)» 

Monumentt deW Institute, v. PI. 47. f0§ 1775: Mus. Marbles, II. 11. 

808 Brit. Mus. II. on PI. 45, x. 1776: ibid. I. 8, III. 5. 1788: Fea, 

frontisp. and PI. 15, 26. Viaggio ad Ostia, Rome, 1802, p. 43. 

304 Museum Marbles, 11. PI. 33, 1 792 : Dallaway, Anted, p. 376. 

M. C. 6 
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on the territory of the ancient Gabii (Pantan JS Griffi), 
which Hamilton carried out in conjunction with the owner 
of the ground, Prince Marco Antonio Borghese. These 
"Monumenti Gabini" did not however come into the art 
market, but were procured in their entirety for the Villa 
Borghese, and are at the present day to be found in the 
Louvre 908 . Private friends of art derived just as little ad- 
vantage from the excavations which the Papal government 
instituted in different parts of their territory for the benefit 
of the Vatican Museum* 07 . On the other hand, Hamilton 
and his comrades were by no means the only men who dug 
on speculation. For examples we may mention the group 
of Muses and the terminal portraits of men of letters, now 
forming the chief contents of the Hall of Muses in the 
Vatican, which were discovered by Domenico de Angelis 
in the Pianella di Cassio, not far from Tivoli (1772) ; a similar 
small find in the Villa Fonseca, on the Caelian (1773); an 
excavation by Niccol6 la Piccola on the road from Tivoli 
to Palestrina (1775 — 76); the discovery of the splendid 
Massimi Diskobolos in the Villa Palombara on the Esqui- 
line (1781) ; and the excavations of Count Fcde in Hadrian's 
Villa, which brought to light, among other things, two fresh 
copies of the Diskobolos of Myron and the Lansdowne 
Herakles (a.d. 1791) 208 . After the year 1794 the most 
distinguished excavator was an English painter, ROBERT 
Fagan, who dug with great success, and in particular ob- 
tained rich gains by repeated researches in the soil of Ostia**: 
49. Thus during several decades the soil of Rome and 
a wide extent of surrounding country was most zealously 



208 E. Q. Visconti, Monumenti — La Piccola: Museum Marbles, I. 

Gabini della Villa Pinciana, Rome, io, 1 1. 37. (For another excavation 

1 797. made by the same person see Ince, no. 

- 07 Visconti, Museo Pio Clemen- 30.) — Villa Palombara: Cancellieri, 

tino, I. — VII. Guattani, Monumenti dissertaz. epistol. sopra la statua del 

Inediti, 1784 — 1789, 1805. discobolo, Rome, 1806. — Count Fede: 

208 Tivoli: A/us. Pio Clem., I. on Welcker, alte DenkmiUer, I. pp. 411 

PL 8. Museum Marbles, II. 31. — Villa —424. 

Fonseca : Mus. Pio Clem., vi. PI. 10, 209 Fea, Viaggio ad Ostia, pp. 45— 

24, 31. Museum Marbles, x. PI. 43, I. 57. See § 62, and Cat., art. Deepdene. 
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turned up, and there resulted an abundance of treasures 
which might more than content even the most eager pur- 
chasers. Naturally these were not exclusively works of either 
the first or second rank. Those who undertook the task 
might well be content if, amid much chaff, they found a 
respectable quantity of good grain, and here and there, once 
in a way, a pearl. To single these out a peculiarly refined 
taste and practised eye were needed ; to obtain them 
when so selected, a heavy purse. For the most part the 
newly discovered marbles came out of the earth in a 
wretched plight, broken, mutilated, corroded, or encrusted 
with the dirt of centuries. It was therefore always made a 
great point that they should be properly cleaned — often 
to the great detriment of their freshness — and vamped 
up with old, or new, additions. Only after such treatment 
could they be regarded as fit for a salon. Jenkins, who 
knew men so well, made it a reproach to the conscientious 
Hamilton, that "he did not understand the taste of English 
virtuosi, who had no value for statues without heads; and 
that Lord Tavistock would not give him a guinea for the 
finest torso ever discovered 210 ." Many purchasers flattered 
themselves with the belief that they were in possession of a 
genuine, well-preserved antique, when in reality only the 
smallest part of it was ancient, and perhaps a peculiar 
charm, something quite out of the common and worthy of 
mark, had been attached to it by arbitrary additions. Such 
additions gave opportunity for marvellous feats in the art 
of mystic or other fashionable interpretation. "At Rome," 
says an eye-witness, "you may often see broken statues 
made into busts or heads. I myself have looked on while 
statues were sawn in half and attached to marble slabs as 
reliefs, or conversely, while figures in good condition were 
sawn off a relief, and a principal figure thus frequently 
made out of a subordinate one. From this we can see 

810 Dallaway in Nichols* Illustr. Lord Shelburne, Aug. 6, 1772 (The 
Lit. Hist. in. p. 728. For Hamilton's Academy ; 1878, p. 168). 
opinion as to Jenkins, see his letter to 

6—2 
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what traps are laid for the learned... I only say this to 
call attention to the fact of the difficulties which, in a few 
centuries time, antiquaries will have with the antiquities of 
our manufacture* 11 ." But who cared for this? Mundus 
vult decipi, ergo decipiatur was the motto of those Roman 
art-dealers. So long as their purchasers were contented 
with these cobbled wares, they might leave it to professed 
archaeologists to discriminate between the genuine and the 
spurious, and seek after the truth with pedantic conscien- 
tiousness; for themselves the only question was, what would 
by the taste of those times be considered beautiful and paid 
for as such. It is essential that we should bear in mind 
this predicament of almost all the antiques brought to 
England in the second half of the last century, if we would 
form a just estimate of their value and make them available 
for scientific purposes. 
King 50. In the year 1760, the young GEORGE III. ascended 

TTuDuke ^ e t ' irone ' ** e en J°y e d the reputation of taking interest in 
°f~M* rlm art, especially ancient art 21 * ; and even though he did not 
collect marbles, yet he had shown this interest in two ways. 
Through the agency of James Adam, a younger brother of 
the royal architect, Robert Adam, celebrated for his work 
on Diocletian's Palace at Spalatro, the King (A.D. 1762) 
purchased from Cardinal Albani his grand collection of 
drawings and prints at the price of fourteen thousand scudi 
(about three thousand guineas). This collection had been 
started in the seventeenth century by the Commendatore 
Cassiano dal Pozzo, and was particularly valuable as pre- 
serving, at least in the form of copies, works of classic art 
which have been since destroyed or lost to sight. The illus- 
trious Winckelmann, who was librarian to the Cardinal, might 
protest; but he found his master's need of gold more potent 
than his own representations 818 . In the Royal Library, dal 

811 Casanova, Discorso sopra gf 5U8 Winckelmann to Mengs, 176a, 

antichi, pp. xli., xlii., 1. Juli 2$ {Opere di A. R. Mengs, Rome, 

211 H. Walpole to H. Mann, 1760, 1787, p. 424); to Usteri, 1703, Jan. 1. 

Nov. 1. Domn, " Mann" and man- For the collection itself see under 

ners, n. p. 98. Windsor. A small but valuable por- 
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Pozzo's drawings found themselves side by side with those 
brought by Mead from Rome, and the latter may per- 
haps have suggested the purchase from the Cardinal m . In 
this manner was formed a collection which is perhaps unsur- 
passed in its way as a source of archaeological knowledge. 
The second acquisition included the collection of gems 
belonging to Smith, consul at Venice, who had become 
bankrupt; this, though far inferior to its fame, yet con- 
tained a few fine specimens" 5 . From the same source came 
some drawings, probably at the same time with the con- 
sul's select library, which was purchased for the King as 
early as A.D. 1762* 19 . With regard to gems, we may men- 
tion that the royal cabinet was far outdone by the precious 
collection formed by GEORGE Spencer, THIRD DUKE 
of Marlborough (succ. a.d. 1758, died a.d. 1817), To 
the Arundel gems, which he obtained from his sister-in- 
law, he added the collection of Lord Bessborough, and a 
selection of excellent specimens out of the cabinet of 
the Venetian Count Antonio Maria Zanetti, together with 
other occasional purchases. Thus arose a cabinet of gems 
of unusual importance, rich alike in ancient jewels and 
in magnificent specimens of the art of the Renaissance; 
the Duke had the choicest of these engraved in costly style 
and published in a sumptuous ouvrage de luxe* 17 . The 

tion of the dal Pozzo collection has the King, then Prince of Wales, had 

passed through the hands of Dalton, thought about buying the cabinet of 

Macgowan, and Townley into the the deceased Baron Stosch ; see 

possession of A. W. Franks, Esq., of Winckelmann to Franke, 1759, Jan. 1. 
the British Museum. **• Ashpitel, A., On the Italian 

814 See note 128. Architectural Drawings in the R. 

118 Gori, Dactyliolheca Smithiana, Library at Windsor. Read at the 

11., Venice, 1767, edited under the Ordinary General Meeting at the 

King's patronage. C. D. Fortnum, Royal Institute of British Architects, 

Notes on some of the Gems and Jewels June 16, 1862. Edwards, Lives of 

of Her Majesty s Collection at Windsor the Founders of the Brit. Mus. 11. p. 

Castle {Archaologia, xlv.), p. 3. Ac- 469. Bonn, "Mann" and manners, 

cording to Mariette (Letter to Paci- 11. p. 99. 

audi, Feb. 26, 1767, in Nisard's ^ Cf. §§ 13, 35. Story Maske- 

Corresp. de Caylus 11. p. 346), Smith lyne, The Marlborough Gems, 1870, 

understood nothing about gems, and p. VI. Choix de pierres gravees du 

only collected so as not to be outdone cab. du Due de Marlborough, II. 1780, 

by Zanetti (note 217). Cf. also Lady 1791, 2nd ed., London, 1845. For 

Mary Wortley Montagu's Letters and Zanetti see Gori, Gemme antiche 

Works, in. p. 89. In the year 1758 di A. M. Zanetti, Ven. 1750, fol. 
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King's love of collecting, which soon became known in 
Italy, was used by the Roman dealers, such as Jenkins, 
as a means of procuring under this flag unfettered trans- 
port to England for works purchased by private individuals, 
their exportation out of the Papal States being in ordinary 
cases forbidden 818 . Thus the King's interest, even though 
illegitimately employed, stood his art-loving subjects in 
good stead. 
British Si. The number of Englishmen who visited Rome 

was meanwhile continually on the increase. The longing 
to visit that wonderful city was not a little awakened or 
stimulated by the magnificent engravings in which the 
Venetian Giambattista Piranesi (a.d. 1721 — 1784), who 
was afterwards assisted by his son Francesco, represented 
the ruins of the Eternal City with wonderful poetic feeling 
and artistic skill. The four folio volumes of his Roman 
Antiquities, dedicated originally to Lord Charlemont, ap- 
peared A.D. 1756 ; the Views of Rome about a quarter of a 
century later. Piranesi's name was soon in everybody's 
mouth, his works in the libraries of all dilettanti. Men made 
pilgrimages to Rome to acquaint themselves with these 
astonishing monuments; whether their exalted expectations 
were fulfilled or disappointed, depended on the degree of 
enthusiasm and poetic feeling which they brought with 
them. We become acquainted with many of the English 
travellers of this day from Winckelmann's letters 819 . They 
included some very original characters, such as Lord Bal- 
timore, who under Winckelmann's guidance ran through 
the Villa Borghese in less than ten minutes, and cared for 
none of the ancient statues except the Apollo Belvedere 880 . 
The Duke of Gordon "shewed scarcely a trace of animation 
as he sat in his carriage, while Winckelmann described to 

Cf. Walpole to Mann, 1762, Jan. 4. s18 Cf. note 191. 

Mariette to Paciaudi, 1765, July 10, 219 Justi, Winckelmann, 11. 2, pp. 

1768, Febr. 1, March 28 (in Nisard's 34 — 40. Winckelmann to Genzmar, 

Corresp. de Caylus, 11. pp. 329, 353, 1764, Dec. 22. 

359). The Duke paid £480 for four 2B0 Winckelmann to Usteri, 1763, 

specimens. Jan. 1; to Franke, 1763, Jan. 15. 
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him, with the choicest expressions and grandest illustrations, 
the beauties of the ancient works of art** 1 ." With regard to 
one or two others Winckelmann says: "They walk into 
your house like very sticks, in a glamour of hypochrondria, 
and like men who understand nothing of the spring-time of 
life ; for to joy they are strangers. How can any host take 
pleasure in such charcoal souls m ?" However they were not 
all like this. Many evinced the liveliest interest in nature and 
art, and Cavaceppi and Jenkins could relate stories of the 
way in which this interest proved its activity in hard cash. 
We have only to turn over the leaves of the three volumes 
of Cavaceppi's Raccolta d y antkhe Statue y published in the 
years 1768 — 1772, if we would learn how great a part of 
the sculptures that had passed through the hands of that 
restorer have found their way to England; at the same 
time the great number of those which are merely described 
as "to be found in England," but are no longer traceable 
at the present day, shows how many may still lurk here 
and there in unknown hiding-places 228 . No price was too 
high for the British purchasers; thirty thousand scudi 
(about six thousand guineas) were offered to Cardinal 
Furietti for the two black marble Centaurs which now 
stand in the Capitol ; and Locke had already advanced one 
thousand zecchini (£600) for the Barberini candelabra, but 
could not get permission to take them out of the country 224 . 
They afterwards (A.D. 1770) found their way into the Vatican. 
"Perhaps it will occur to some mad Englishman to have 
even Trajan's column transported to London," — this indig- 
nant utterance of Winckelmann describes the British passion 
for costly undertakings, against which as "President of 



221 Winckelmann to Usteri, 1763, third volume there is a Venus repre- 
March 18. sen ted, Which went to the bottom of 

222 Winckelmann to Fuessly, 1 767, the sea on the voyage from Italy to 
June 3 ; to Riedesel, 1767, June 2. England. 

222 Raccolta, 1. 15— 21, 35, 38, 39, sB4 Winckelmann to Riedesel, 

41, 43; 11. 6; Hi. 2, 7, 12, 18, 19, 1763, April; to Muzel-Stosch, 1763, 

26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 37, 39, 42— 44, Dec. 7; 1766, Oct. 4. 
47, 49, 51, 52. On PL 16 of the 
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Antiquities" he had in the interests of Rome to con- 
tend" 5 . 
Lyde 52. Certain collectors, almost exclusively members of 

the Society of Dilettanti, stand out conspicuously among 
this great crowd. One of the most persevering was Lyde 
BROWNE, who had been active ever since about the middle 
of the century in forming the collection of sculptures which 
adorned his house at Wimbledon. He continued these 
efforts during thirty years, availing himself in great mea- 
sure of the assistance of Jenkins. When he first issued a 
catalogue in the year 1768 2 *, the collection already in- 
cluded a considerable number of sculptures, chiefly busts, 
which had been obtained, partly from contemporaneous - 
excavations, partly from various Roman palaces and villas 
(Barberini, Giustiniani, Massimi, Spada, Verospi, etc.). 
Like Lord Leicester's agent Brettingham, and like Town- 
ley at a later date, Browne also obtained not a few speci- 
mens from Cardinal Albani. But the most important 
additions were made in the following decade, when Hamil- 
ton and his associates developed that activity which has 
been described above ; a new catalogue dated A.D. 1779*" 
shows a very marked increase, including numerous speci- 
mens due to the excavations conducted by Hamilton. It 
almost appears as if Browne had contemplated the pub- 
lication of some of his finest pieces; at any rate two statues, 
twenty busts, and a relief were drawn by Cipriani on sheets 
of large-sized paper, which quite give us the impression 
that they were meant to serve as materials towards a pub- 
lication" 8 . Two of these drawings represent busts which 

•* To Muzel-Stosch, 1768, Febr. litre Inglese* a Wimbledon, ndla Con- 

16. tea di Surry \ raccolti con gran spesa 

888 Catalogue veteris aevi varii ttel corso di trenf anni, molti dei quali 

generis monument arum, quae Cime- si ammiravano prima nelle piu celebri 

liarchio Lyde Browne Arm. apud Gallerie di Roma. London, 1779. 

Wimbledon asservaniur. 1768. (In (In the Brit Museum.) This is pro- 

the Brit. Museum.) bably the catalogue which Dallaway, 

827 Catalogo dei piu scelti epreziosi Anecd. p. 389, got printed in the year 

marmi, che si conservano nella Gal- I 787. 
leria del Sigr. Lyde Browne, Cava- "• These hitherto unused draw- 
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are to be found in the Egremont Collection at Petworth 8 *; 
and some remarkable specimens of the Browne collection 
have reached the British Museum through Townley's hands, 
such as the beautiful head of a barbarian (" Decebalus ") 
and an excellent head of an Amazon of the type ascribed 
to Polykleitos 880 . The final fate of the collection is also 
worthy of remark, as it is one of the few which have found 
their way out of England again. The Empress Catherine 
II. of Russia had engaged in the purchase of all kinds 
of antiques at Rome through the agency of Cavaceppi 281 . 
In the year 1780 her purchase of Lord Orford's valuable 
picture gallery at Houghton Hall, at the price of thirty 
thousand pounds, showed that such undertakings might 
succeed in England as well as elsewhere; and in A.D. 
1785 an agreement was concluded with Lyde Browne by 
which his collection as it then stood passed for the sum of 
twenty-three thousand pounds into the possession of the 
Empress 888 . The affair, to be sure, was not brought to a 
conclusion without a hitch. Either the imperial agent 
became bankrupt after Mr Browne had received his first 
instalment, and the rest of the sum could not be recovered 
from the Empress 888 ; or else, as another account goes, "the 
imperial Catherine failed in performing the whole agree- 
ment, to the satisfaction of the representatives of that 
gentleman 884 ." We may therefore infer that the entire 



ings have been in the British Museum 
sinceA.D.i855,MS.Add.iiu& They 
must have been made between A.D. 
1768 and 1779, as tne numbers written 
on some of them refer to the older 
catalogue of 1768. The specimens 
which are not specified in this are not 
numbered at all Sundry more ex- 
tensive notices about Browne's pur- 
chases may be extracted from Town- 
ley's Memoranda in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

228 Nos. 11 and 15 of those draw- 
ings =Petworth nos. 38, 66. 

880 Ancient Marbles Brit. Mus. 
11. PI. *7, in. 6, x. 3, 5, xi. 37. 

8,1 See Cavaceppi, Raccolta, and 



Gu&leonow, Ermitage Imperial, Mu- 
sk de Sculpture antique, 2 nd ed., Pe- 
tersburg 1865, pref. 

882 The date according to Dalla- 
way, Of Statuary and Sculpture, Lon- 
don* 18 1 6, p. 274; in the Anecdotes 
he had said "about the year 1787." 
The sum he states in both places at 
the same figure ; in the book of draw- 
ings (note a?8) only ,£20,000 is men- 
tioned. 

883 So according to Dallaway, 
Anecdotes (1800) p. 389. 

254 So in Dallaway's later ver- 
sion ; Of Statuary ( 1 8 1 o) p. 274. Or 
should we read "dissatisfaction"? 
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collection had not yet been removed to St Petersburg, a 
conclusion which seems to be confirmed by the actual con- 
tents of the collections in that city 286 . And in this case the 
acquisitions of Lord Egremont and of Townley, already 
mentioned, may have been made from that part of the 
collection which remained in England. 
LordPcd- 53- In the year 1764 the young Henry Temple, 
^T^; second Viscount Palmerston, made his Italian tour, 
Wai- anc j brought back to Broadlands a small collection of 

moden. ° 

paintings and marbles. He had entered into business 
relations with Hamilton and Cavaceppi; whether he had to 
do with Jenkins as well is not apparent Conspicuous 
among the ancient marbles is a colossal head of Aphrodite, 
which has unfortunately undergone rather serious injury. 
Though of good Greek work, the Viscount bought it for 
the insignificant price of five pounds, perhaps because the 
head had remained without any renovation. It is this 
very fact which in our eyes raises its value 836 . Far more 
important were the purchases made in the following year 
by William Weddell, Esq., one of the first on whom 
Jenkins tried his skill in dealing : Weddell also had 
transactions with Nollekens and Cavaceppi. He had to 
pay high, and sometimes enormous, prices, but the selection 
with which he adorned his country seat of Newby Hall 
was undeniably valuable and tasteful. The Aphrodite and 
the Athene are comparable with any statues in private 
English collections; among the colossal busts there are 
some of unusual interest and exalted beauty, and among 

795 The sculptures, formerly all randum concerning his purchases, for 

together in the Castle Zarskoje-Sselo, acquaintance with which I am in- 

are now some of them in the Castle debted to the kindness of the Rt 

at Pawlowsk (Stephani, Mem, de Hon. W. Cowper Temple. Lord Pal- 

VAcad. \Imp. de St. Peter sbour$r y 7th merston travelled in the company of 

series, vol. xvni.), and some in the Garrick and others ;cf.Doran,'Wa/f«" 

Hermitage (Stephani, Bulletin de and manners, 11. p. 114. In the 

fAead. xvii. p. 500 — 511). Several year 1770 Lord Palmerston had the 

of the principal specimens are not mteresting monument of the Secun- 

forthcoming in St Petersburg. dinii at Igel near Trier drawn by W. 

2,6 See below, Catalogue, art. Pars, who accompanied him on a 

Broadlands. The date is settled by renewed tour, see Schorn, Abhandl. d. 

Lord Palmerston's autograph memo- Bayr. Akad. xii. p. 27a. 
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the sarcophagi two of great interest. For the most part 
these sculptures had only come to light quite recently, but 
among them seem to have been a few which had held a place 
among the known antiquities of Rome as early as the six- 
teenth century. Weddell showed a refined taste in the sort 
of sculpture gallery which he built in immediate connection 
with his dwelling rooms ; it consisted of three comfortable 
chambers of moderate dimensions, greatly conducive to quiet 
enjoyment of the marbles. The piety of his successors 
has maintained the original character of this gallery 
quite intact 287 . In the same years Hans Ludwig VON 
Walmoden, Minister Plenipotentiary for Hanover at 
Vienna, was forming his collection, one of some import- 
ance, combining original antiques with excellent copies of 
the most famous ancient statues ; the latter were executed 
by Cavaceppi, Albaccini and others. Cavaceppi and Hamil- 
ton, with Nollekens, were the chief agents in these pur- 
chases. As son of the Countess of Yarmouth, Walmoden 
stood in close relations to the Court of George II.; but 
his collection gained a heightened interest in the eyes of 
English connoisseurs from the fact that the possessor was 
compelled to part with a large portion of it at a later time. 
Lyde Browne was one of the purchasers. What is now to 
be seen in the palace of Herrenhausen near Hanover is there- 
fore only a remnant of the original Walmoden collection 838 . 

54. Among the Englishmen who at that time visited j£**> 
Rome, but contented themselves with a smaller number of Richmond, 
ancient sculptures, there are still a few who deserve jcnningsl 

237 See Catalogue, art. Newby Library, Oxford ; thus for instance we 

Hall. find that the nymph with the shell 

336 Vtrztichniss der Bildhauer- in Pawlowsk (No. 11 Stephani) had 
werke 6rc. in den kgl. hannoverschm passed from the Walmoden collection 
Schlosscrn, Hann. 1844, PP* 3 — 4 2 - and been purchased by Lyde Browne. 
Cf. Gori, Archivio Storico di Roma, This was after the year 1779, as at 
II. p. 214 (May 27, 1 761). Winckel- that date it is not to be found in the 
mann to Schlabbrendorf, 1765, Jan. 1. Catalogue (note 227). The Astraga- 
Ju9ti, Wtnckelmann t n. 2, p. 318. litusa of the Townley collection 
Several interesting notices in reference {Mus. Marbles, 11. PL 48) also be- 
to that collection occur amongst Town- longed formerly to Walmoden (Winck- 
ley's Memoranda in the Bodleian elmann, Gcsch. d. Kunst, xi. 3, 16). 
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Lord mention. William Locke, Esq., a descendant of the 
L^dYar- famous philosopher, had as early as the middle of the 
bormigh, century, while staying at Rome, where he habitually as- 

L>ord Caw- 
dor, <5r*. sociated with Wilton and Cipriani, acquired a lively interest 

in ancient and modern art; and had from time to time 
exerted himself to adorn his mansions in Norbury Park, 
Surrey, and Portman Square, London, with a few select 
specimens. We have already mentioned how he meditated, 
but did not effect, the acquisition of the Barberini cande- 
labra 2 * 9 . The gems of his collection were a Diskobolos, 
and a beautiful torso of a Venus, which has become famous 
by its eventful fortunes. When Locke sold his antiquities 
in subsequent years, the torso, for which the Empress of 
Russia had sanctioned the offer of eight hundred pounds, 
passed for the same sum into the possession of CHARLES 
Lennox, third Duke of Richmond. This Duke of 
Richmond was a great lover of art, who, as early as 
the year 1758, had arranged in his house in Privy 
Gardens, Westminster, a gallery of plaster casts for the 
benefit of art students. Here the torso happened to 
be when a fire broke out in the house, A.D. 1791. The 
marble was much injured by the flames, and afterwards, at 
the sale of the Duke of Richmond's works of art, A.D. 1820, 
it was purchased for a guinea by a dealer in casts, who 
sold it again six weeks later to the painter Devis for fifteen 
pounds, soon after which it was transferred to the British 
Museum for the same price* 40 . The Diskobolos was ob- 
tained by a member of the Dilettanti society, Charles 
DUNCOMBE, ESQ., who already possessed at his country 
seat of Duncombe Park a small number of statues and 
busts ; to this he afterwards added a celebrated specimen, 
.a dog, which Horace Walpole reckoned among the best 
representations of animals in classical art 841 . This dog 



^ Note 224. 180. Anc. Marbles Brit, Mus. xi. 

"'* Nochden in Bottiger's Amal- 
in. Leipz. 1825, pp. 3 — 18. 
Smith, Nollekens II. pp. 168 — 173, 



840 Nochden in Bottiger's AmaU PI. 35. 
thea in. Leipz. 1825, pp. 3—18. **» See Cat, art. Duncombe Park. 
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came from the collection of H. Constantine Jennings, 
of Shiplake, once an ardent customer of Cavaceppfs, whose 
art treasures were afterwards put up to auction 948 . Among 
the customers of Nollekens was the Earl OF Exeter, 
who behaved in the most generous manner in the disposal 
of his antiques. He not only presented to the British 
Museum the Arundel bronze head of 'Homer/ which he 
had bought at Mead's auction, but also gave an excellent 
head of Niobe, purchased from Nollekens, to the EARL 
OF YARBOROUGH, who independently of this gift pos- 
sessed one or two good marbles 248 . Mr Hope obtained 
in the year 1763 a few antiques, notably a group of two 
boys, playing with knuckle-bones* 44 . Many of the collec- 
tors who have been already mentioned were probably also 
active at this period ; the Earl of Bessborough, for 
instance, does not seem to have formed his collection at 
a single purchase ; and more than one of the DUKES OF 
Devonshire assisted the efforts of the Dilettanti. The 
Marquis of Monthermer, whose antiquities passed 
into the possession of the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 248 , LORD 
Camelford 848 , Sir John Macpherson 847 , and Lord 
Cawdor may also have made collections at this time, 
but it is impossible for me to speak more exactly on 
the subject. The same Lord Cawdor was one of the 



848 Cavaceppi, RaccoltOy I. PI. 
6 — 9. The Athlete came into Lord 
Cadogan's possession (Dallaway, A- 
necd. p. 390). 

848 See Cat., art. Brocklesby, nos. 5, 
15. Lord Exeter also possessed a Bac- 
chus (Dallaway, Anted, p. 390). If I 
am not mistaken a sale of objects of art 
once took place at Burleigh House. 

844 Winckelmann Monum. Ined. 
I. p. 41, and in a letter to Bianconi 
1703 March i6(Fea, Storia III. p. 256). 
See Heydemann, Knochelspielerin im 
Palast Colonna, Halle, 1877, p. 17. 
Cavaceppi, Raccolta I. 22 (Venus). I 
do not know where these marbles are 
kept, certainly not at Deepdene, al- 
though Hope belonged to the Scoto- 
Dutch family, so that the title of 



' Lord * was only conferred on him by 
Cavaceppi and Winckelmann owing 
to Italian misuse thereof. 

845 Both were members of the Dilet- 
tanti Society. Dallaway, Anecdotes,, 
pp. 337 — 339, enumerates three statues, 
fourteen busts and four miscellaneous 
specimens at that time set out in 
Privy Gardens, Westminster. So far 
as I know the collection was not 
conveyed over to Montagu House, 
but is dispersed. Cf. moreover Waa- 
gen, Treas. I. p. 37. 

848 Dallaway, Anecd. p. 386: a 
fountain Nymph and several other 
good statues. 

847 Dallaway, Anecd. p. 386 : about 
twenty mutilated heads, and two small 
figures, imperfect. 
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first men in England to start a collection of painted 
vases* 48 . 
Founding 5 j These English collectors of the seventh decade of 
Vatican the last century had in their purchases at least the advan- 
tage of a scarcity of rivals. The French appear to have 
taken no part in the competition** 9 , with the exception of 
Count Caylus, who however collected no marbles and who 
died as early as A.D. 1765. The Russian Empress and the 
King of Prussia, the Prince of Dessau and General Wal- 
moden, were the only competitors besides a few private 
individuals, and their purchases seldom exceeded moderate 
limits. Of Romans themselves, hardly any made a collec- 
tion except Cardinal Albani, and he had in essentials 
already completed his purchases. This state of things 
was suddenly and completely changed by the death of 
Clement XIII. (whose interest in art had limited itself 
to providing the naked angels in his pictures with clothes, 
and the antique statues in the Belvedere with tin fig-leaves), 
and by the accession of the cultured Cardinal Ganganelli 
to the papal throne, under the name of Clement XIV. (a.d. 
1769). At this time it seemed once more, as at the 
beginning of the century, as though the enormous export of 
antiques, particularly to the "galleries of the Scauri and 
Luculli of Great Britain 250 ," were threatening Rome with the 
loss of her choicest treasures, and all the more so from the 
richness of the yield just then in course of being gathered in 
from the excavations newly undertaken by Gavin Hamilton 
and others. The Pope therefore decided to follow the 

848 The collection enjoyed a high on* a Paris il n\v ait point d amateurs 

reputation, see Dallaway, Anted, pp. ...je crois que e y est eomme ehez nous, 

388, 391. Of Statuary, p. 350. In pcrsonne ne fait plus de cabinet... Je 

the sale in the year 1800 such men as suis vraiment f&cht que ces diables 

the following interested themselves as d' Anglais emportent dans Uitr pay sees 

purchasers: Townley (Anc. Marbl. belles antiquite*s." Caylus confirms 

Brit. Afus. ill. PL 4, x. PI. 17), Blundell this, see Nisard, Correspondance intdite 

(see Ince, pref.), the Duke of Bedford du Comte de Caylus, Paris, 1877, I. 

(seeWoburn, nos. 6i, ioi,&c). For p. 144. 

the vases see Dallaway, p. 387. **° Guattani, Mon. Ined. 1784, 

5,49 Paciaudi to Caylus 1760 Jan. p. 9. 
23 [Lettres, p. 1 18), "Je suis bien e'tonni 
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example of Clement XII. and Benedict XIV. by starting 
as a collector himself, and he received the most ardent 
co-operation from his treasurer^ Monsignore Braschi ; who 
in the year 1775 succeeded Clement in the chair of Saint 
Peter as Pius VI., and carried out on a much extended 
scale the plans of his predecessor. Instead of enlarging 
the Capitoline Museum, it was soon thought more ex- 
pedient to append a new museum, the MUSEUM PlO- 
CLEMENTINUM, to the already long-illustrious Belvedere 
statues in the Vatican Palace. The superintendence 
and publication of this collection were entrusted to Giam- 
battista Visconti, and after his death, to his son, the great 
Ennio-Quirino. The right of the government to forbid the 
export of valuable specimens, which now resembled a right 
of pre-emption, was more stringently exercised, and a 
severe rivalry maintained against foreign amateurs for the 
acquisition of high-class marbles. On the other hand, enter- 
prising spirits were encouraged to begin fresh excavations, 
the government waiving certain onerous preliminary rights. 
Moreover the government itself, in emulation of private in- 
dividuals, undertook, for the benefit of the new Museum, 
several excavations that proved highly productive. The 
rooms of the Museum increased yearly in space and mag- 
nificence, and when about ten years had passed, although 
by no means completed, it was considered the first Museum 
in Rome and even in the world 251 . In truth it was high time 
for the Eternal City to bestir itself. In the year 1775 one 
of the most famous collections, that of the Villa Medici, 
was removed to Florence, whither some of the principal 
specimens had already been taken a century before. The 
imminent extinction of the house of Farnese in Parma 
threatened with the same fate the collections of the Far- 
nese Palace and the Farnesina. These were actually trans- 
ported to Naples in the year 1787, after the King of Naples 

M1 A detailed history of the Vati- The works mentioned in note 107 
can Museum has not yet been written. furnish the principal data. 
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had succeeded to the inheritance, and were there combined, 
in the Museo Borbonico, with the splendid results of the 
Herculaneum excavations. 
Competi- 5& This new enterprise on the part of the papal 

*"£f rom government made it harder for private individuals to com- 
quarters, pete. All the more credit therefore is due to those 
Tawniey. who entered the field in spite of obstacles. They some- 
times met with brilliant success, a success which, to be 
sure, was only rendered possible by the spirit of enter- 
prise displayed as above narrated by Hamilton, Jenkins 
and others. The Pope's example and the activity of the 
foreigner seemed to have their effect even on the Italians 
themselves. Monsignore Chigi and the Prince Borghese 
engaged in excavations on their estates which proved 
highly productive, while Monsignore Borgia struck out 
other ways of forming for himself a remarkable collection. 
The Spanish Ambassador, Azdra, developed in this direc- 
tion great eagerness and activity, the fruits of which at a 
later date were turned to the advantage of the Royal Museum 
at Madrid ; just as the similar exertions of Cardinal Despuig 
served to embellish a distant country house on the Island of 
Majorca. The Spanish Cardinal Zelada, again, formed a col- 
lection of coins. Gustavus III. King of Sweden, and the 
Landgrave Frederick II. of Hesse, employed a brief sojourn 
at Rome in founding or enriching the Museums at Stock- 
holm and Cassel. Polish emigrants such as Poniatowsky 
and Potocki were among the followers of the fashion. The 
front rank however was still occupied by the English, nota- 
bly by Charles Town ley (a.d. 1737 — 1805)*". This 
gentleman sprang from an old family in Lancashire, and was 

M * The principal authority on p. 334. From this source Ellis' ac- 
jwnley is the memoir by Dal la way, count, The Tawniey Gallery, 1. 1 
which first appeared A.D. 181 1 m 1 — 1 3, is almost exclusively derive 



Townley is the memoir by Dal la way, count, The Tawniey Gallery ', 1. pp.. 
which first appeared A.D. 181 1 m 1 — 13, is almost exclusively derived 5 
The General Chronicle and Literary cf. Edwards' Lives of the Founders of 



Magazine, vol. v., and was after- the British Museum, pp. 369 — 380, 

wards republished in John Nichols* There are shorter articles in Chal- 

Illustrations of the Literary History mers and in the Biographie Uni- 

of the Eighteenth Century, in., Lon- verselle, and several interesting details 

don, 1 8 18, pp. 721 — 746, and in the in Smith's Nollekens, 1. pp. 257 — 

extract in Dallaway's Of Statuary, 266. 
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on his mother's side a descendant in the sixth degree of 
the old Earl of Arundel. He was brought up in France, 
and his first visit to Italy was paid in the year 1765. As 
an ardent Jacobite he found all doors open to him at 
Rome, where he lived for a good many years ; he also 
visited the South of Italy and Sicily. At Naples he struck 
up a friendship with William Hamilton, the British Envoy, 
and it was in this city that he formed that acquaintance 
with the adventurer Pierre Francois Hugues, which proved 
so perversive of his scientific views. Hugues, a native of 
Lorraine, is best known to us under the pseudonym which 
he had then adopted, Hancarville 8 * 8 . It must have been 
this companionship which awakened in Townley that in- 
terest in antiques which he soon displayed with such spirit 
and munificence that he may be designated the successor, 
not merely in time but in spirit, of Cardinal Albani. He 
entered into close connection with Gavin Hamilton and 
Jenkins, and had a considerable share in their under- 
takings, which he promoted with his gold, sharing with 
them .their risks and their successes. His first acquisition 
was that remarkable fragment, the group of two street 
boys who have fallen out over their game at knuckle- 
bones. This he purchased, A.D. 1768, from the widowed 
Princess Barberini. In spite of the competition set on foot 
in the mean time by the Vatican Museum — Townley being 
in Italy A.D. 1765 — 1772, and Clement XIV. having begun 
to collect A.D. 1769 — in spite of this, the Roman collections 
and the new excavations afforded sufficient opportunity to 
Townley for the formation of a rich collection, which he by 
no means restricted to marbles. Bronzes, coins, gems, vases 
were obtained at great expense, while a look-out was also 
kept for drawings. To a collector of such means and such 
zeal, four years' residence at Rome must have been sufficient 
to put into shape a museum such as might well challenge 
comparison with any of the collections of his countrymen. 

,w Justi, Winckelmann y 1 1. 1, p. 381. 
M. C. 7 
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TmmUyin 57- In the year 1772 Townley quitted Rome and 
Lmdm - moved his quarters to London, where he bought himself a 
house in Westminster (7, Park Street) and fitted it up ac- 
cording to his tastes. Here the sculptures he had up to 
this time acquired found a suitable resting-place. Neither 
his relations with Rome, however, nor his purchases, by any 
means came to an end ; on the contrary, he remained in 
constant communication with Hamilton and Jenkins, and 
re-visited Rome himself from time to time. Thus for about 
twenty years his collection still kept continually receiving 
rich additions from Italy ; being farther increased by all 
kinds of purchases in England {eg. from Lyde Browne) and 
by presents, as from Lord Cawdor. It was not till within 
the last ten years of the century that it could be regarded 
as on the whole completed, though even then, until a short 
time before Townley's death, single specimens were occa- 
sionally introduced. By this time it formed one of the 
greatest sights in London, and might in fact have taken a 
high place among the collections of antiques of the day, 
not only in England but in all Europe. The sculptures 
were distributed with rare taste in the various rooms of the 
house, so that the visitor found his impressions being con- 
stantly deepened. Hall, staircase, and parlour were adorned 
by preference with sepulchral monuments, inscriptions, and 
terra cotta reliefs. The drawing-room contained a selec- 
tion of the most beautiful busts, including Townley's 
favourite, that exquisite portrait of a Roman lady, which 
is best known under the name of the Clytie ; other heads, 
such as that of Homer, with its pictorial mode of execution, 
served as appropriate adornments for the library* But the 
most brilliant room was the dining-hall, against the walls 
of which stood the finest statues of the collection, while 
outside the windows the glance swept over the pleasant 
verdure of St James's Park. In this room Townley de- 
lighted to give on Sundays dinners worthy of their sur- 
roundings. His guests were partly artists, partly his friends 
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among the Dilettanti Society (which Townley joined in the 
year 1786), partly foreigners of distinction. An event of 
importance occurred in the year 1784, when, in company 
with Sir William Hamilton, Hancarville came to pay a 
long visit at Townley s hospitable mansion, and there 
finished his great work 28 *, a fantastic farrago of mystico- 
symbolical revelations and groundless hypotheses which 
utterly captivated both Townley and Payne Knight This 
was the wisdom which Townley delighted to dish up for 
the visitors to his collection, towards whom he always dis- 
played the greatest amiability and liberality — a genuine 
mystagogue of the most genial type. A painting by 
ZofTany, a regular guest at the house, represents Townley 
in his library, surrounded by his beloved books and a few 
chosen antiques, in conversation with Hancarville, near 
whose chair stand Charles Greville and Thomas Astle; 
it affords a lively illustration of the animated intercourse 
which we may suppose to have been occasioned, at the 
focus of antiquarian science and antiquarian interests, by 
Hancarville's presence in London" 65 . 

58. Another Lancashire man, a friend of Townley, h. Blun- 
though considerably older, was HENRY BLUNDELL (A.D. del/ ' 
1723 — 1 8 10), resident at Ince* 66 . It is said that he accom- 
panied Townley on one of his journeys to Rome, and was 
there seized with the rage for collecting; according to 
another account, he already possessed his best specimens 
before he became acquainted with Townley. At any rate 
it is certain that his first purchases were made from 
Jenkins in the year 1777* 57 . At that time Blundell was 
already fifty-four years of age. But, as if eager to make 
up for lost time, he pursued the undertaking he had 



M4 Recherches stir TOrigint, VEf- tions, ill. p. 739 (repeated : Of 

prit et Us Progrh des Arts de la GrZcc. Statuary, p. 351). Spiker, Keise durch 

London, 1785, II. 4to. England im J. 18 16, Leipz., 18 18, 

996 The original is in Townley 1. pp. 396 — 403. For the rest see 

Hall, and has been engraved. under Ince. 

*• Dallaway in Nichols* Illustra- 287 See on Ince, no. 44. 
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begun with zeal and energy. Visconti, who knew him 
personally, calls him a man of fine taste"*. Blundell him- 
self bore the expressive motto age quod agis. His chief 
agent was a Mr Thorpe, once a member of the nt>w extinct 
order of Jesuits. Jenkins remained the principal purveyor, 
and from his stores numerous specimens, which had once 
stood in the Villa Mattei, found their way to Ince, whither 
they were afterwards followed by the most important 
specimens of the Villa d'Este and a few from the Villa 
Negroni. There are many among this number which do 
not serve to raise our opinion of Jenkins* business prin- 
ciples ; for instance, not a few sepulchral monuments, 
which had hitherto stood in the Villa Mattei without in- 
scriptions, were in the interval made more valuable by the 
addition of 'antique* inscriptions. Many other collections 
were ransacked besides the dep6t of Jenkins, and the most 
various dealers in art were laid under contribution. Im- 
portation in this quarter continued till after the year 1790, 
and many piquant particulars are related in connection 
with it; as, for instance, that on one occasion Blundell 
recognised and bought among some French war plunder in 
London a relief (Ince, No. 221), which he had himself on a 
previous occasion purchased in Rome and presented to the 
Pope. At the beginning of our own century sales in London 
still yielded rich and precious objects. An example full 
of comic naYvet£ of the manner in which people at Ince 
thought they might deal with remarkable monuments to fit 
them for modern inspection is furnished by the marble 
numbered 25 in that collection. The Ince marbles could in 
no wise be compared as to quality with those of Townley, 
which they perhaps even surpassed in number; but still 
they do not deserve the contemptuous verdict which has 
been passed upon them in many quarters. The worst feature 
of the collection is that its really good and in several 
instances exquisite specimens are thrown into the shade 

398 Visconti, Museo Pio Clem,, III. on PI. A, 9. 
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by so many that are unimportant or quite worthless, or 
badly disfigured by restorations, or spurious. No collec- 
tion in the world had need to be ashamed of the Theseus 
(No. 43). Among the heads, as among the reliefs, there are 
many of distinguished merit ; but sight and mind become 
stupefied if they have to toil through hundreds of inferior 
marbles. A rigorous weeding-out could only have height- 
ened the value of the collection, and the praise expended 
by Visconti on the collector is misleading. It is still worse 
if we read the commentaries of the collector himself, which 
he partly set forth in a printed catalogue (A.D. 1803), 
partly dictated on his death-bed, as the text for a great 
illustrated publication (A.D. 1809). Side by side with most 
homely trivialities we here once more encounter that insipid 
mystic symbolism of Hancarville, which seems to be in- 
spired by Townley, but is not seldom criticised in a re- 
freshing manner by a rationalistic doubt of Blunders 
own. The collector's love for his treasures gave further 
proof of its sincerity in the stately buildings which he 
had erected for their reception. The dome-room of the 
so-called Pantheon is in fact a very imposing chamber, 
which may well remind us, siparva licet componere magnis> 
of the Rotunda of the Vatican Museum. The museum at 
Ince accordingly became a favourite resort for lovers of 
art and curiosity from the neighbouring Liverpool, to such 
an extent that the comfort of the inmates was occa- 
sionally disturbed thereby, and in consequence obstacles 
were placed in the way of visitors. Smith- 

59. It was chiefly from the same sources and about m£Z& 
the same time that JAMES Smith-Barry formed the col- ff^^f" 
lection with which he adorned the gallery and a hall of Robimon % 

Duke of 

his country seat, Marbury Hall in Cheshire 8 * 9 . The names Dorset, sir 
of Hamilton and Jenkins, of the Villas Mattei and Este, ^ %Z ,J, 
once more come before our notice, so that the collector °f*j* 

A loans > 

appears to have been a direct rival to Blundell. The <5rv. 

369 See Cat., art. Marbury. 
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limitation in number to a comparatively few specimens can 
scarcely be regarded as a disadvantage ; for the more valu- 
able statues are more easily appreciated among them. We 
must regard as its brightest ornament the ara from Naples, 
transformed by the restorations of Jenkins into a vase, 
representing Paris captivated by the beauty of Helen, the 
Roman imitation of a Greek original. Besides this we 
must not pass over one or two small but genuine Greek 
fragments in this collection, as such treasures were at that 
time seldom met with in English galleries. — The activity 
of Thomas Mansel-Talbot, who also amassed his sculp- 
tures through the help of Hamilton and Jenkins* 60 , dates 
perhaps from a somewhat earlier period, apparently not 
later than the eighth decade of the century. His little 
collection included two or three specimens of considerable 
merit, quite undeserving of the fate, which they shared with 
the Petworth marbles, of lying packed up for a long time 
in their cases until a place was cleared for them in the 
conservatory. To the remoteness of Margam Abbey (it is 
probably the only place in Wales which can boast of a 
collection of ancient marbles) we must ascribe the fact that 
the antiques in the conservatory and afterwards in the hall 
have remained scarcely less unknown to the learned world 
than at the time wheti they were still shut up in their 
cases. — Among the collections of still smaller extent which 
were, like these, formed by Jenkins* assistance at that 
period, the following deserve mention. SIR THOMAS 
Robinson founded the collection, consisting especially 
of busts and statuettes, which is to this day to be found 
at Rokeby Hall 261 . Its chief attraction was a large relief of 
the children of Niobe, found at Naples ; this was to have 
been sent by the King of Naples as a present to the King 
of Spain, but fell ihto the hands of English men-of-war. 
— Busts again form the majority of the sculptures with 

280 See Cat., art. Margam. 
** See Cat., art. Rokeby Hall. Dallaway, Atucd %i p. 388.. 
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which John Frederick, third Duke of Dorset (died 
A.D. 1799), decorated the venerable rooms at Knole; but 
they are far exceeded in value by the remarkably well- 
preserved statue of Demosthenes, which found a worthy 
resting-place in the ancient hall of that mansion 168 . — Sir G. 
Strickland set up about a dozen marbles in Boynton 
Hall. The taste displayed in their selection was spoken 
of in high terms. Especial admiration was bestowed on 
one statue of a so-called Juno, remarkable equally for its 
workmanship and for its preservation 288 . — GEORGE, LORD 
Temple, afterwards Marquis of Buckingham (a.d. 
1753 — 1813) adorned the spacious gardens of Stowe with 
a few marbles, especially vases artistically enriched, which 
he had brought with him from Italy in the year 1774* 4 . — 
George, third Duke of St Alban's (d. a.d. 1786) 
brought home about A.D. 1780 a number of marbles from 
Rome of less importance. The finest of these were pur- 
chased by Townley at the Duke's sale 265 . A near rela- 
tion of his, Lord Vere, possessed a few sculptures at 
Hanworth**, and Lord Bateman had a Hermes at 
Shobden on which a particularly high value was set by 
Townley 187 . Brownlow North, Bishop of Winchester, 
decorated the episcopal residence at Chelsea with all kinds 
of antiquities, which he had collected in the year 1791 in 
Italy" 88 . Finally Dr Adair was at Baiae in a.d. 1771 just 
when a couple of bearded heads of Dionysos were found ; 
these he bought, and parted with at a later date to Townley 888 . 

60. High above all these collections of the second and Lord 
third rank stands the magnificent museum formed in the burnt. 

*» See Cat., art. Knole. PI. a, 5; 9, 3; x. 1. Ellis, Townley 

288 See Cat., art. Boynton. Gallery, 11. p. 64 ; Spec. Ant. Sculpt., 

884 Stowe, A Description of the I. PI. 31. 
House and Gardens of George- GrcnvilU- s66 Dallaway, A need., p. 390: "a 

Nugent-Temple^ Marquis of Buck- few marbles, sold in 1 798. 
ingham. Buckingham, 1797, 4to. ** See Shobden. 

H. R. Forster, The Stowe Catalogue, "* Faulkener, History of Chelsea, 

London, 1848, p. 47, nos. 726, 738, I. p. 293. 
739. 745* Dallaway, Anecd., p. 383. *•» Anc. Marbles Brit. Mus. t 11. 

'** Anc. Marbles Brit. Mus., v. PI. 39, 30. 
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(ions. last decade of the century by William, second Earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne 
(a.d. 1737 — 1805) 87 *. Though deeply involved in the 
politics of his time, Lord Shelburne showed the liveliest 
interest in nature, art, and science. He gave proofs of 
this by his gardens at Bowood, the building of Shel- 
burne House, his art collections, and the founding of his 
library. In the year 1771, after the death of his first 
wife, and in a breathing-space in his public activity, he 
visited Italy. The fact of his not afterwards joining the 
Dilettanti Society is fully explained by the preponderance 
of other political parties in that body. At Rome, Lord 
Shelburne, who at that time was planning the building 
of his new palace, entered into close relations with Gavin 
Hamilton, by whom he had a plan sketched for the ar- 
rangement and decoration of a sculpture gallery. A small 
number of antiques were purchased by him personally, 
others were procured for him by Hamilton in the follow- 
ing years ; these were partly the choicest specimens from 
Hamilton's own excavations, partly the result of purchases 
elsewhere. Shelburne had done well to turn to a man of 
honour like Hamilton, instead of to Jenkins. Considering 
the number of competitors, among whom the Vatican 
Museum stood in the first rank, it is surprising to see how 
fine a selection of excellent works was brought together. 
It is true that the purchases were continued for a long 
time, into the last decade of the century, but the majority 
of the most remarkable marbles are the result of Hamil- 
ton's earlier excavations in the years 1770 — 1780; e.g. the 
so-called Jason, the Hermes, the Amazon, and the Disco- 
bolus, which last has been badly disfigured by mistaken 
restoration. The Herakles, however, did not come to light 
till later. Among the heads there are not a few of con- 

vo Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, p. 445. The Academy^ 1878, Aug. 10, 
IJfeofW. Earl of Shelburne^ London, 17, 34, 31, Sept. 7. Cf. Cat., art. 
1875 — 76, particularly II. p. 226, ill. London, I*ansdowne Hou.sc. 
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spicuous merit ; the Hermes, with the petasus, has become 
a general favourite. Finally, we have a few excellent 
reliefs. It is instructive to compare this collection with 
that of Blundell, which was begun a little later (A.D. 1778). 
While at Ince the crowd of worthless specimens hinders 
and impairs the enjoyment of what is really good, the 
collection at Lansdowne House bears a truly aristocratic 
character. The value of the collection, however, is appre- 
ciably raised by the tasteful manner in which Lord Lans- 
downe applied it to the decoration of his new-built palace. 
No bare sculpture gallery was erected for them, in which 
the chilliness' of the marbles one beside the other is often 
apt to have a chilling effect on the visitor ; but, as is also 
ike case at Holkham Hall, the stately reception rooms 
were throughout prepared to accommodate them, and the 
works produced for decoration were once more introduced 
into the midst of life. On his first entry, the hall and the 
staircase gave the right tone of feeling to the visitor. In 
the dining-hall and breakfast-room a number of niches 
were adorned with smaller but by no means insignificant 
statues. The library, at that time still the shelter of those 
manuscript treasures which later found their way to the 
British Museum, added to these possessions the appro- 
priate decoration of a row of portraits and other busts; 
and received its crowning ornament in the 'Jason.' 
Finally, there is true magnificence in the impression pro- 
duced by the great ball-room, with its two semi-circular 
ends, in which there are spacious niches containing the 
finest treasures of the collection ; between the niches, as in 
the Rotunda of the Vatican, either a lovely head, or a 
statuette, on pillar-pedestals. Smaller groups, reliefs, an 
excellent bust of Athene, etc. are distributed in the middle 
of the room. With perfect right we may designate the 
whole arrangement, the rooms and their decorations, as 
one of the most distinguished and tasteful creations of 
the kind, which in England at any rate can scarcely find 
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its peer. One likes to imagine moving about these rooms 
that choice society which the refined owner well knew how 
to collect about him, finding in their animated discussions 
some compensation for the numerous annoyances of his 
political career. 
Thomas 61. A similar fine taste for art regulated the activity 

°**' in collecting displayed by Thomas Hope, a member of the 
rich family of bankers, who had returned to his English 
home and people from Amsterdam. He made a collection 
in the last ten years of the eighteenth century; two of the 
principal specimens of his collection, the great Athena, for 
a long time wrongly considered a copy of the Parthenos of 
Phidias, and the beautiful Hygieia were only dug up in 
A.D. 1797 at Ostia by Fagan* 11 . The collection of Greek 
vases, which came from Sir William Hamilton, formed a 
very distinctive part of his art treasures. Though Hamilton 
had some time before sold a first collection to the British 
Museum, excavations undertaken in A.D. 1789 and 1790 
and other purchases had supplied him afresh with abun- 
dance of material for a second. In the year 1798 he sent 
the whole to England, with a view of selling it there, after 
an attempt to dispose of it at Berlin for seven thousand 
pounds had fallen through. Eight chests, a third part of 
the freight, were lost by shipwreck ; the rest was pur- 
chased in the year 1801 by Hope, and served him as 
the foundation of his collection, which he still further 
increased from various other sources* 71 . The owner, with 
his fine taste for art, now brought his entire mansion in 
London (Duchess Street) into the most correct accord 
with his collections which he could devise. All the rooms 
and all their contents, down to the humblest utensil or 

271 See Deepdene. Cf. GentL by Hamilton, Prince Italinsky, 

Mag., 1 83 1, Apr. the Russian ambassador, and Fon- 

* a W. Tischbein, Collection of tanini. Cf. J. H. W. Tischbein, Aus 

Engravings from Ancient Vases dis- meineni Leden, Brunswick, 1861, 

covered 1780 and 1790, now in the II. pp. 169 — 180. Edwards, Lives of 

possession of Sir W. Hamilton, Naples, the rounders of the British Museum, 

1791 — i8o>, IV. The letterpress is 1. p. 357.. 
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piece of furniture, were made after Hope's own drawings 
and designs, not uninfluenced by the Pompeian discoveries, 
and at the same time in full harmony with the antiqua- 
rian tendencies of art in the Napoleonic era 278 . The 
statue-gallery was bordered on both sides with statues, 
the picture-galleries derived an air of life from a few 
marbles, and the vases served as the main adornment of 
three rooms. In this condition the Hope collection re- 
mained during many years in London, much visited and 
admired by strangers ; at last it was taken to the mag- 
nificent country seat of Deepdene, once the property of the 
Howard family. The classical sculptures, intermingled 
with masterpieces of Thorwaldsen and Canova, and with 
copies of celebrated antiques, there form a magnificent 
adornment to the galleried hall and to some other apart- 
ments. Of the collection of vases, only a remnant is pre- 
served. 

62. Throughout almost the entire century, and to a The Revo- 

. . t • . 1 t . iution in 

constantly increasing extent during its last decennium, Home and 
the importation into England of antique sculptures from gjj%£f~ 
Italy, especially from Rome, was carried on. We cannot Earl of 
but marvel at the inexhaustible wealth of the Eternal rut0m 
City and her Campagna, when we recollect that besides 
the collections formed at Rome itself, Florence, Madrid, 
Paris, St Petersburg, Stockholm, England and Germany 
have derived thence almost all their antiquities, while 
Naples alone, in addition to the Farnese marbles, pos- 
sessed a mine of discoveries apart in the buried cities of 
her vicinity. Now, in consequence of events of world-wide 
interest, a pause occurred in the commerce in antiques at 
Rome. Byres had left Rome as early as A.D. 1790; Gavin 
Hamilton died there in the year 1797, his death being 
ascribed to excitement and anxiety caused by the advance 
of the French ; Jenkins was actually driven out of Rome 

m Household Furniture and in- by Thomas Hope. London, 1807, 
ttrior decoration executed from designs fol. 
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by these invaders and died in 1798, just as he landed in 
his native country at Yarmouth after a violent storm. He 
had concealed a collection of engraved gems on his person, 
but all the property he had left behind at Rome was con- 
fiscated by the French 874 . Very curious were the fortunes 
of Frederick, fourth Earl of Bristol, Bishop of 
Derry'(A.D. 1730 — 1803). Having been settled at Rome 
for a long time, he had eagerly collected statues and paint- 
ings, chiefly modern, but also including several antiques, in 
the hope of adorning therewith the castle which he intended 
to have built at Ickworth. "In 1798 he was arrested by 
the French, and confined for a time in the Castle of Milan; 
and his valuable collection fell into the hands of the Repub- 
licans. On this occasion a remonstrance was presented to 
Citizen Haller, administrator of the finances of the army 
of Italy, signed by three hundred and forty-three artists of 
various nations, in favour of the restoration of the collection 
to their munificent patron. It was redeemed for the sum 
of ten thousand pounds, under an arrangement with the 
Directory — and within a week after the payment of the 
money, the collection was again plundered, and the whole 
dispersed 975 !" To what purpose could the British Earl- 
Bishop complain of such treatment, when even the Villa 
Albani and the papal collections fared hardly better ; when 
churches and palaces were plundered without mercy; and 
when an undisciplined soldiery despoiled the private apart- 
ments of the Pope himself after he had been led off to 
France? Even these events resulted in profit to English 
collectors. On one occasion, for instance, the Roman agent 
of an English merchant purchased from a Frenchman not 
fewer than forty-five chests full of marbles, tables, and so 
on, the product of such booty. On its voyage to England 
the vessel was four times captured and four times rescued 



274 Ellis, Townley Gallery, 1. p. 5. London, 1838, p. 301. Gentleman's 

275 L Gage, History and Anttqui- Magazi w — " ° * 

ties of Sujfolk. Thingoe Hundred, p. 434. 
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again before safely reaching Liverpool. Thence its freight 
had first of all to be reshipped to London in order to find 
purchasers. It has already been mentiooed that on this 
occasion Blundell bought again, for two hundred and sixty 
guineas, a relief which he had purchased at Rome for less 
than ten pounds and then presented to the Pope 276 , and 
which is one of the most remarkable of his collection. We 
may well feel surprised that in such restless times Fagan 
still had courage to undertake excavations at Ostia, and 
that Hope and another customer of Fagan's, Prince Augus- 
tus Frederick, found means to secure the safety of his 
acquisitions* 77 . This state of things was not to last long; 
in the year 1801, to repeat the expression employed 
at Rome, "an end was put to the abuse and disorder 
of commercial profit in such excavations, and a new papal 
epoch set in 270 ." In other words there set in an epoch 
of complete stagnation, which lasted as long as the wars of 
Napoleon held all Europe in suspense. In regard to the 
antiquarian relations between England and Rome, a pause 
like this, when the former agents for the trade in antiques 
disappeared from the scene, and Rome could be no com- 
fortable residence for the travelling Englishman, served as 
a complete break with tradition. — 

63. The same was the case at Naples. Ever since William 
A.D. 1764 the post of English ambassador had been filled and his 
by Mr, afterwards Sir William Hamilton (1730— 1803), f^^ # 
who formed the centre of an unusually eager intellectual 
society, in which Hancarville, who like Hamilton has been 
already mentioned, played an important part 979 . Hamilton 
had two governing passions, the collection of antiques and 
the study of natural science. The gratification of the first 
was attended with no small difficulty owing to the jealousy 

276 Ince, no. ii\. 278 C. Ytz-^Viaggio ad Oslia, Rome, 

177 He bought a statue of Venus 1803, p. 57. 
which King William IV., A.D. 1834, V9 Justi, IVinckelmann, 11. 2 pp. 

presented to the British Museum 381 — 397. Edwards, Lives of the 

(Anc. Marbles Brit. Mus. f XI. PI. Founders of the British Museum r, 1. 

34); see Urlichs, Glyptothek, p. 30. pp. 347—361. 
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of the Bourbon Government. Luckily for him, however, 
the interest of the King was so fully engrossed by the 
excavations at Herculaneum, that he looked with disdain 
on all other varieties of antique art, except paintings and 
bronzes. A large field was therefore left open to the 
energies of Hamilton, who bought collections small and 
great, and privately instituted excavations on his own 
account He was particularly interested in the painted 
vases that were then still commonly called Etruscan, al- 
though their Greek origin was getting to be more and 
more recognised, and was distinctly proclaimed by Mazocchi, 
Winckelmann, and Hancarville. Hamilton was not the first 
nor the only Briton who collected vases ; some time earlier 
we find the names of FREDERICK and Thoms mentioned 
as those of possessors of vases, and Lord Cawdor col- 
lected as well as Hamilton 280 . But to Hamilton belongs 
the merit of being the first to appreciate with warmth the 
severe beauty of their shapes, colouring and drawing, the 
mingled simplicity and feeling of the designs figured upon 
them ; and it was he who recognised the value of these 
unpretentious vessels for forming and ennobling modern 
art-taste. The magnificent Edition de luxefov which Hamilton 
paid no less than forty thousand ducats (six thousand 
pounds), was particularly calculated to exhibit the impor- 
tance of the vases in this respect Hancarville's abstruse 
text at any rate rightly emphasized the worth of these 
simple materials for the history of the forgotten art of 
Greek painting ; nor did it at that time exercise a pre- 
judicial effect, since it fell in with prevalent views on 
mythology 881 . However, Hamilton did not limit himself 
to vases. Of these he had brought together seven hun- 
dred and thirty ; but his collection further contained one 
hundred and seventy-five terra cottas, three hundred pieces 

280 Passeri, Picture* Etruscorum et Romdines tirtes du cabinet de Mr 
invasculis, 1767, PI. 44, 45, 47, 158. Hamilton <l Naples, Naples, 1766, 
Cf. above, note 248. 1 767, iv. fol. 

281 Antiquitis Etrusques Grecques 
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of glass, six hundred and twenty-seven bronzes, chiefly 
armour, one hundred and fifty objects in ivory, one hun- 
dred and fifty gems, as many gold articles of jewellery, 
more than six thousand coins, particularly of Magna 
Graecia, and lastly miscellaneous articles of various kinds 
including some few marbles. All these treasures Hamilton 
brought to England A.D. 1772, after a residence of eight 
years in Naples, and sold to the British Museum for 
£8,400. This event was noteworthy for its result in two 
directions. The purchase was the first considerable ad- 
dition made by public money to the Museum since its 
foundation, and formed the groundwork of a Department 
of Antiquities. At the same time it is well known how 
great an influence Hamilton's publication, and especially 
the originals, exercised on Josiah Wedgewood's manufac- 
ture. In an incredibly short time his imitations met with 
wide-spread favour, and contributed very materially to 
making the 'Greek/ 'Etruscan* or as they were some- 
times even called ' Pompeian ' vases popular. 

64. In the year 1777 Sir William Hamilton joined the Sir W. 
Dilettanti Society. On the occasion of a second visit home second 
(A.D. 1785) he resigned the celebrated glass vase from the coUecti<nK 
Barberini Palace, with white reliefs on a blue ground, to 
the widowed DUCHESS OF PORTLAND, daughter of the 
Earl of Oxford, mentioned above. This lady died soon 
after. Her possessions Were sold by auction (A.D. 1786) and 
the vase, numbered 4155 in the complete cabinet, was 
bought in by the family after the bidding had gone up to 
one-thousand and twenty-nine pounds; since A.D. 18 10 it 
has been deposited in the British Museum under the name 
of the ' Portland vase ' and has there been accessible to 
the public, not, as is well known, without serious detri- 
ment to its integrity 2 *** Yet another specimen, the most 

882 Walpole to Lady Ossory, 1785, deceased; which will be sold by Mt 

Aug. 10. A Catalogue of the Port- Skinner and Co. on the 14th of April, 

land Museum, lately the property of 1786, and the 37 following days. The 

the Duchess Dowager of Portland, antiques come last on the list (June 7); 
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important of its kind, came to England through the agency 
of Sir William Hamilton, viz. the huge marble vase, 
discovered in the year 1769 by Gavin Hamilton and pre- 
sented by the purchaser to the Earl of Warwick, from 
whom it took its usual name 288 . Sir William had in the 
main renounced further collecting. It was therefore unwise 
of him to return to Naples, for how could so enthusiastic a 
collector resist the numerous opportunities of returning to 
his ancient passion? It is a fact that in the year 1787 
Goethe found Hamilton's private art-vaults, to which it 
was difficult to get access, quite filled with busts, torsos, 
vases and bronzes ; there were also two splendid bronze 
candelabra, which " might have perhaps strayed from the 
Pompeian excavation, and have lost themselves here 884 ." 
Tischbein tells us that engraved gems were also not want- 
ing, and he describes vividly how new discoveries of vases 
completely overcame Hamilton's resolutions and soon made 
him once more an eager purchaser. Tischbein once saw 
him coming from Court, in full court dress, with stars and 
orders, carrying a basket full of vases ; a ragged lazarone 
held one handle of the basket and the English Minister the 
other. — (A similar story is told of Cardinal Albani 888 .) 
Thus a second collection was formed, which was engraved 
by Tischbein and of which we have already recorded the 
fate above 288 . Though larger and more important than 
the first, it was less fortunate, as it had not the protection 
of a public museum, but was exposed to the vicissitudes 
of private ownership. At the present day we know the 
whereabouts of but very few of these vases. When they 
were sent to England (a.d. 1798), the Republic was already 
knocking at the door of the decayed Bourbon Kingdom. 
At the close of the year Hamilton fled with the royal 

the purchase of the vase was alleged to May 27. 

have been made for the Duke of Marl- 28B J. H. W. Tischbein, Aus 

borough. nttinem Leben^ Brunswick, 1861, ii. 

883 See Cat., art. Warwick Castle. pp. 100 — 107, 169 — 180. 

184 Goethe 9 tta/ieniscJke Reise, 1787, «• Cf. above, § 61. 
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family to Palermo. He returned once more to his beloved 
Naples to leave her again for ever in A.D. 1800, a sick, 
broken-down old man. The commerce in antiquities be- 
tween England and Naples was interrupted for a long 
time after this ; French rule at Naples making such rela- 
tions quite impossible. 

65. In comparison with Italy in the last century, Relations 
Greece, at least with regard to the trade in antiques, hung V Q rmg% 
far behind. There are however many scattered traces 
to show that the English who lived in Greece — merchants, 
ecclesiastics, physicians — had genuine feeling for the past 
history of their adopted home, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity for collecting antiquities. The first successful un- 
dertaking, the search for the desert city of Palmyra, was 
entered on by English merchants from Aleppo in the year 
1691. Collections of coins were made at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by British merchants and clergy in 
the same place, with such zeal that the prices within a few 
years rose to exorbitant amounts m . A physician and a 
clergyman of the British merchant colony in Constanti- 
nople provided Dr Mead with antiquities about A.D. 1730* 8 , 
and in A.D. 1779 Dr SwiNNEY, the resident clergyman in 
that city, sent to England the splendid bronze statuette of 
Herakles found in Syria, which soon afterwards came into 
Townley's possession* 89 * Smyrna in particular appears 
once more, as in Petty's time, to have been a fruitful mine 
of discoveries. Winckelmann mentions an English phy- 
sician who in A.D. 1765 obtained permission to make 
excavations there, and another Englishman who received 
two ships full of statues, eight of which were in perfect 
condition and which he sent home together with some 

981 Relation vf a Voyage to Tadmor, cf. Michaelis in Im neuen Reich, 1876, 

Sept. 39, 160 1. Seller, Antiquities 1. pp. 990—994. 
cf Palmyra, London, 1696. For the "• Ellis, Townley Gallery, II. p. 

trade in coins see the letters for the 303 ; Corp. Inscr. Grac. 3797. 
years A.D. 1696 — 1708 in the Ms. *• Anc. Marbles Brit. Mm., ill. 

Cuper., no.. 1 fol. 19, 64, 77, 81, 82, PI. a. 
97 1 99» "4 (Archives at the Hague); 

M. C. 8 
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busts 190 . From Smyrna also were the reliefs which Matthew 
Duane and Thomas Tyrwhitt bought at a sale in London 
A.D. 1772, -and presented to the British Museum 191 . Our 
interest is, however, less warmly awakened by the isolated 
British residents in the East than by the travellers. 
These could no longer rest contented with Italy, but 
sought also the Levant. In A.D. 1725 Mr Topham 
brought to London a relief from Attica, which reached the 
British Museum more than half a century later**; and 
towards the middle of the century the learned Greek 
scholar and physician, Dr Anthony Askew, brought 
some marbles home with him from Athens, for example 
the beautiful sepulchral monument of Xanthippos, which 
was acquired by Townley at his sale in A.D. 1775*". About 
the same time Lady Bute, daughter of the well-known Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, handed over to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, a small number of Greek marbles, which her 
father, the Honourable Edward Wortley Montagu, had 
brought home in A.D. 171 8 from his embassy at the Porte 294 . 
As early as A.D. 1744 the Dilettanti were in possession of a 
fragment of the Parthenon frieze, probably presented by 
one of the members, just as one subsequently came to 
Smith-Barry ; another was in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire. How many similar souvenirs de voyage 
may still be scattered here and there 896 ! The Dilettanti 
soon appear in the foreground among the travellers to 
Greece and to the East. One of the first was James, 
Viscount, afterwards Earl of Charlemont, who since 
A.D. 1749 had visited Sicily, Greece, Asia Minor, and 

"° Winckelmann to Bianconi, 1 763, College. 

Apr. 30 (Fea, Storia, in. p. 259). "» The fragments belonged to the 

m Ellis, Townley Gallery, 11. p. north friezes, slabs xxxv. and xxxn., 

160 — 165. and to the south metopes, no. xvi. See 

894 Anc, Marbles Brit. Afus. II. Michaelis, Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 

PI. 41. 1871, pp. 249, 350. Newton, in The 

*• Ellis, Townley Gallery, n. p. Academy, 1875, Oct. 1, p. 365. A 

*9» K>7» 3°o» Askew was in Greece fragment in the Hope collection does 

about the year 1748. not belong to the Parthenon. See 

**SeeCat.,art.Cambridge, Trinity Cat., art. Deepdene, no. 14. 
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Egypt in company with Mr Francis Pierpont Burton (after- 
wards Lord Conyngham), Mr Scott, Mr Murphy, and the 
artist Richard Dalton, who has perpetuated some of the 
knowledge gained during this journey in several instructive 
engravings ; here, for example, we find the first serviceable 
views of the Parthenon and the Erechtheion 298 . In the 
following year two pairs of travellers met in Athens; on 
the one hand James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, who had 
just begun there that undertaking by which they opened a 
new epoch in antiquarian studies, and on the other James 
Dawkins and Robert Wood, who were starting thence on 
their hardly less celebrated expedition to Palmyra. This 
is not the place to speak of the scientific results of these 
two undertakings ; what they brought back in the way of 
antiques does not appear to have been of great importance. 
Dawkins* small collection was presented after his death 
(A.D. 1759) by his brother Henry to the Oxford Univer- 
sity" 7 . From the journey of Chandler, Revett and Pars 
(A.D. 1764 — 1766), undertaken at the cost of the Dilettanti 
Society, and in accordance with Wood's instructions, re- 
sulted as the most valuable fruit the Ionian Antiquities. 
These travellers apparently brought no originals to England 
except inscriptions, which the Society consigned in the 
year 1785 to the British Museum 298 . 

66. The first British traveller who brought home rich Sir 
booty from Greece itself was SIR RICHARD WORSLEY w ors Uy. 
(A.D. 175 1 — 1805)" 9 . For some time British resident at 
Venice he started A.D. 1785 for Greece, where he re- 
mained till A.D. 1787, part of the time at Athens and 
part on the islands and coasts of Asia Minor. He spared 
no expense in making a splendid collection. In it the 

586 Hardy, Memoirs of the Earl sia, p. v. 
of Charlemont, p. 11, 19 ff. Dalton, "• [W. R. Hamilton], Historical 

A series of Engravings, &c. t London, Notices of the Society of Dilettanti, 

1751 — 52. Antiquities and Views, London, 1855, P» 4 1, 
«Srv., London, 1791. w See Brocklesby. Dallaway, Of 

887 Chandler, Marmora Oxonien- Statuary, p. 350. 

8—2 
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Greek reliefs, or fragments of reliefs, take the first place. 
Such a work as the Girl with the Doves from Paros 1 *, by 
dint of its charming naivety constitutes one of the most 
attractive creations of Greek art which remain to us ; this 
single specimen is worth a whole museum-full of Roman 
works turned out by the gross. When Worsley proceeded 
from Greece to Rome, he availed himself here also of the 
opportunity of enriching his collection ; we may name as 
a work of peculiar charm a group of Dionysos with Eros. 
The busts and gems which he acquired were less important. 
The last he bought of Sir William Hamilton* 01 . At the 
same time Worsley caused to be engraved at Rome some 
of the plates which he intended for the magnificent pub- 
lication of his museum. For the most valuable portion of 
the explanations that were to go with the plates he wa9 
indebted to the friendship and kindness of Ennio Quirino 
Visconti. When he had returned to his home in the Isle 
of Wight, Sir Richard arranged his beloved specimens, at 
his beautifully-situated country house of Appuldurcombe, 
and then devoted his leisure to the publication of the work 
in question 80 *. . Its production did not cost less than three 
thousand pounds. The result was a work which, in outward 
splendour, can vie with any hitherto published. One cannot, 
however, help feeling that, as in the Marlborough Gems, 
the engraved fragments are occasionally, as it were, lost 
in the wide surface of the white paper. As containing 
works chiefly of Greek art, the Museum Worsleianum must 
take a place of honour, among the publications of the 

300 Brocklesby, no. 17. 250 copies were distributed. In the 

801 Visconti, Mm. Pio Clem. vi. year 1814 a new edition of 250 copies 

PI. 7, n. 1. was prepared from the original copper- 

** Museum Worsleianum, 11. fol. plates. The subsequent destruction 

Both volumes exhibit the date 1794. of these was stipulated for by Lord 

It is however to be gathered from the Yarborough with jthe publisher. See 

preface to the second volume that Bo t tiger's Amalthea, in. p. 393, 

(he first was not published before the where the sums given above are 

year 1708, the second several years stated. Dibdin, Bibliomania, p. 712. 

later. This explains Dalla way's state- and Savage, Librarian I., are cited as 

ment that upon Worsley's death, A.D. putting the figure at ,£27,000. 
1805, not more than 27 out of the 
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last century, beside the Antiquities of At/tens and the Ionian 
Antiquities; though it cannot be denied that at the present 
day, when so many other remains of genuine Greek sculp- 
ture have become known to us, these fragments, with the 
exception of a few specimens, have lost some of their im- 
portance : but even in the British Museum the above-men- 
tioned Girl with Doves would hold its own. At any rate 
the Worsley marbles do not deserve to be left to ruin in a 
damp summer-house: a fate which now threatens them 
since, they have been removed from Appuldurcombe to 
Brocklesby Park and there incorporated with Lord Yar- 
borough's sculptures. 

6j. Amongst the number, by no means small, of British MorHtu 
travellers who visited the Greek coasts during the last Aberdeen* 
twenty years of the eighteenth and in the first few of the ^p^ 
present century, the following names also deserve special P°^» . . 
mention in this place. J. B. S. Morritt, who travelled 
there in the years A.D. 1795 and 1796. Besides keeping 
his eyes open for the solution of difficult questions (such 
as the position of Troy), he indulged an interest in trans- 
portable remains of antiquity. His booty certainly does 
not appear to have been great, if we may draw any infer- 
ence from the present contents of the collection in Rokeby 
Hall. One of the principal specimens, a bronze helmet from 
Olympia, with an archaic inscription, was given up by Mor- 
ritt to Payne Knight. Morritt's efforts were frequently 
thwarted by the opposition of the Turkish magistrates, 
both in Athens, where he wished to get one or two slabs 
of the friezes and a metope from the Parthenon, and in 
Ephesus and Amyklae 809 . At the latter place a better 
fortune attended the efforts of the highly-cultivated young 

808 See Rokeby. Morritt, Obser- Travels in the Eos/, London, 1820, 

vationson a Dissertation by J. Bryant, p. 588) . Report from the Elgin Com* 

1795; a vindication of Homer, &*c. mittee, London, 18 16, p. 130. Morritt 

1 798. Walpole's Memoirs relating- to belonged to the Dilettanti Society 

Turkey, London, 18 18, p. 33, 567. from the year 1799. 
Corp. Inscr, Grac. 29 (Walpole, 
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George, fourth Earl of Aberdeen (d. a.d. i860), who 
was travelling in Greece in the year 1803. He there suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a few very remarkable reliefs, which 
place before our eyes in the minutest detail the parapher- 
nalia of a feminine toilet. To these were added sepulchral 
reliefs from Attica and perhaps some other specimens. 
Since A.D. 1861 the collection has been in the British 
Museum as a present from the son and heir of the collec- 
tor 804 . Only two bronzes, which came from Paramythfa, 
were given by Lord Aberdeen to Payne * Knight 805 . Of 
more importance were the marbles which Dr E. D. Clarke 
(a.D. 1769 — 1822), Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
brought home from his extensive travels in the Levant 
(A.D. i 801 — 2), although all the rest stand far behind the 
colossal fragment of the Kistophors from Eleusis, in which 
the owner, with pardonable enthusiasm, was willing to re- 
cognise the goddess of the mystic sanctuary herself. The 
embarkation of the enormous block caused difficulties 
enough; next, the ship containing it sank in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beachy Head; but a successful effort was 
made to recover the precious freight. The whole collection 
was presented by Clarke to Cambridge University, and for 
many years formed the ornament of the vestibule of 
the Public Library**. This example of liberality immedi- 
ately found an imitator in Robert Walpole, an alumnus 
of Trinity College, who on his return in the year 1808 from 
his long travels in Greece and Asia Minor, presented the 
few specimens he had brought with him to the University. 
Other Cambridge scholars followed suit 801 . The most for- 
tunate among these travellers was the naturalist John 
Hawkins, resident for a long time at Zante, whence he 



101 Walpole's Memoirs, p. 453. Cambr. 1809. Otter, Life and Re- 

906 Spec. Ant. Sculpt. II. p. lxvi. mainso/E. D. Clarke, London, 1824, 

106 Clarke, Travels in various ch. VI. 

countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, 807 See Cat., art. Cambridge, Fitz- 

II. sect i. — iii. London, 18 11 — 18 16. william Museum. 

Greek marbles, &>c. in Cambridge, 
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undertook several journeys of various extent through 
Greece, without being an actual collector of antiquities. 
He paid two visits to Jdnnina, at that time the residence of 
the dreaded Ali Pasha; on the first occasion (A.D. 1795) an 
excellent bronze statuette of Hermes was presented to 
him ; on the second (A.D. 1798) he bought a bronze relief 
of singular beauty, representing the visit of Aphrodite to 
Anchises. Both specimens came from a place in the 
neighbourhood named Paramythfa* 08 . 

68. The small Hermes in question, like Lord Aberdeen's Payne 
two bronzes, was only the remains of a larger find which had a ™$uctor. 
been made in Paramythfa about two years before, and the Lord 
greater part of which, if we except those specimens that 
had been put in the smelting furnaces of a bronze-founder 
at Jdnnina, had found its way to Russia and thence after- 
wards to England. The fortunate purchaser was RICHARD 
Payne Knight (a.d. 1749— 1824), one of the most influx 
ential connoisseurs of the time**. When he was only a 
youth of seventeen, he had visited Italy and spent many 
years there ; he was there again in the year 1777, and with 
Charles Gore and the landscape painter Philip Hackert 
made a journey to Sicily. He kept a diary of this 
visit, which has been made public by Goethe 810 . In the 
year 1781 he joined the Dilettanti Society and met Han- 
carville when on his visit toTownley (AD. 1784); on which 
occasion that ingenious professor of the fantastic seems to 
have bewitched him. The following year again found him 
travelling southwards, and in A.D. 1785 he laid the founda- 
tion of his collection with a bronze head which he bought 
of Jenkins 811 . In opposition to Aristotle, who reckons mag- 
nitude an essential characteristic of beauty, Payne Knight 

** Hawkins in Walpole's Travels, Museum, I. p. 40 1 — 412. 
pp. 481, 482. Spec. Ant. Sculpt. II. 810 Goethe, Philipp Hackert {Wer- 

PI. 10, ai. See Bignor. He was a he, xxxvn. 1830, pp. 146— 218, where 

fellow of the Society of Dilettanti from he is erroneously called Henry, cf. 

the vear 1709. pp. 3*0—3*4)- 

. *• Bottiger, Amalthea, in. Leip- *" Spec. Ant. Sculpt. I. PI. *o, 

zigt 1825, pp. 408—418. Edwards, 21. 
Lives of the Founders of the British 
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held that magnitude and beauty cannot be united, and 
he only took delight in the smaller productions of antique 
art Hence his preference for bronzes and coins> which 
he was able to indulge during a long stay at Naples in 
company with Sir William Hamilton. It is well known 
that the coins of Magna Graecia and Sicily surpass all other 
antique coins in the beauty of the dies from which they 
have been struck. Here therefore Payne Knight found a 
wide field for his particular taste, and he succeeded in 
forming a cabinet of Greek coins that was quite un- 
equalled. In this field he soon found a rival in Sir 
John Rushout, afterwards second Lord Northwick. 
During the last ten years of the century the latter 
made his wonderful collection of silver coins, to which only 
the choicest specimens, true gems of their kind, gained ad- 
mittance'". In Payne Knight's collection the eye is particu- 
larly attracted by the small bronzes, even more than by the 
coins, and these the possessor liked to designate his " jewels 
in bronze." In this respect his cabinet far surpassed any 
other ; his friend Townley, for instance, had only a very 
few bronzes. This superiority was due to Payne Knight's 
refined taste in combination with good luck in collecting. 
One specimen of the bronze treasure from Paramyth/a had 
come to England through the hands of a Greek dragoman, 
and knowledge of this reached Payne Knight. Not con- 
tent with buying this specimen, he sent an agent to Russia 
to hunt up the rest, and the agent succeeded in finding 
nine or ten pieces which had come into the hands of a 
Herr von Wiessiolowski and the Count Golovkin ; two 
more of the scattered specimens were presented to him, as 
we have said, by Lord Aberdeen 818 . His plans were more- 
over furthered by the circumstances of the time. The 

n * Noehden,G. H., Select ancient m Heyne, in Goettinger gelehrte 

coins, chiefly from Magna Graecia and Anzeigen, i8oo, pp. i&oi — 1805. 

Sicily, from the cabinet of Lord North- Koehler, Gesammclte Schriften, vi. p. 

wick. London, 1814. (250 copies 31 — 38. Specimens Ant. Sculpt. II. 

only.) p. lxv. Cf. Stephani, Apollon Boi- 
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Hermes with the golden necklace, which had been disco- 
vered sixty years before not far from Lyons, passed through 
the hands of three French owners in succession, and at 
last came into the possession of Payne Knight in the year 
of terror A.D. 1792 8U . For another specimen, a Bacchic 
mask, he was indebted to the dissolution of the Jesuit 
College in Lyons 815 . A considerable part of the collec- 
tion came from the Due de Chaulnes, who died at the 
commencement of the Revolution, and who is known by his 
Egyptian travels (A.D. 1765), and his researches in natural 
history 8 ". Thus many specimens in Knight's cabinet 
had their own pedigree. Auctions and dealers, friends 
and correspondents on the continent, were eagerly laid 
under contribution. In comparison with the statuettes, 
bronze heads and masks, and coins and medals, the 
gems and the few marble heads of this collection received 
little consideration. At Payne Knight's death the value 
of the whole was estimated at from £50,000 to £60,000. 
That it was all bequeathed to the British Museum is well 
known. 

69. The more unreservedly we recognise Payne Knight's Payne 
skill and taste in collecting, without necessarily sharing his a "$&<£* 
indifference to larger marble works, — the higher we are «?^w5^ 
bound to estimate the result of his zeal, inasmuch as it ran mens of 
in a line far removed from the path chosen by the majority sculpture." 
of contemporary dilettanti, — the more unconditionally we 
praise his liberality, — the greater all the while must be our 
reserves in connection with his literary activity. He made 
his dibut as an author with an article on the God of 
Lampsakos 817 , which deserves blame far less on account of 

dromics, Petersb. i860, pp. 6, 44. — 817 An account of the remains of 

Bronzes of Paramythia in Spec. Ant. the worship of Priapus lately existing 

Sculpt. I. PI. 31, 43, 44, 51, 53, 63. in Isernia ; to which is added a dis- 

II. PL 21, 13, 74. course on the worship of Priapus and 

114 Spec. Ant. Sculpt I. PI. 33, its connexion with the mystic theology 

34. Caylus, Pecueilvn. p. 268. of the ancients, 1786, 4to. The copies 

8U Spec. Ant. Sculpt. 11. PI. 35. of this work in the market were after- 

**• Dallaway, Of Statuary, p. 356. wards bought in by the author. 

Spec. Ant. Sculpt. I. PI. 18, 19. 
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the offensiveness of its subject than for its unsound, un- 
methodical, mythological fantasies after the manner of 
Hancarville. But at that time, when treatment such as 
this was in vogue, it was the first-named characteristic 
that called forth especial reprobation. A further publica- 
tion 818 introduced Payne Knight to the public as a didactic 
poet of considerable tediousness. The work which followed 
this 819 showed him to be a despiser of Christianity and an 
enthusiastic follower of the doctrines of Lucretius. One 
would have thought that a treatise held to be indecent, an 
anti-Christian book, and a tedious poem, would have suf- 
ficed to banish the author from good society in England. 
By no means ! As a connoisseur Payne Knight enjoyed 
a respect so immoveably firm, as an oracle in matters of art 
he was considered altogether so infallible, that all his lite- 
rary sins were forgotten. His treatise on taste 880 was re- 
garded as laying down the canon, and he who would have 
ventured to raise a doubt about him would have had to 
atone bitterly for such sacrilege. His influence extended 
particularly over the Society of Dilettanti, in which he and 
Townley gave the tone in all questions of antique art. It 
was these two who, immediately after the completion of 
the second volume of Ionian Antiquities (A.D. 1797), pro- 
posed to the Society to publish in a magnificent volume the 
most interesting and most beautiful specimens of ancient 
sculpture to be found in English collections. The Society 
accepted the proposal, and the duumviri were entrusted 
with the selection; Townley having the decision in the 
matter of marbles. That the collections of the editors them- 
selves received the most notice, twenty-three specimens 
being selected for publication from each, was not only 
natural, but justified by the intrinsic importance of the 
selected pieces. Among other collections that of Petworth 

818 Landscape, a didactic poem, 1796, 4to. 
1794* 820 Analytical enquiry into the 

818 The progress of civil society, Principles of Taste, 1805. 
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had the honour of contributing nine examples ; that of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne four ; that of Mr Hope two ; those 
of Lord Yarborough and the Earl of Upper Ossory one 
each. Many collections were not represented at all, be- 
cause a plan was speedily formed of producing a second 
volume. The sixty -three monuments published in the 
first volume were engraved on seventy-five plates at a 
cost of ^2,300; they are most of them executed in a 
masterly way, so that the book is really a model publi- 
cation, and quite worthy of the Society 821 . The text 
was written by Payne Knight. In his description of the 
statues and judgment of their style, in his information as 
to their origin, restorations, &c, he observes throughout 
an appropriate precision and brevity; digressions into 
critical territory occur seldom, although there are many 
explanations which read both singular and entertaining at 
the present day. The exhaustive introduction gives us, 
like Winckelmann's introduction to his Momitnenti Inediti, 
a glance over the development of ancient art. Though 
much in it is questionable, or even quite wrong, this intro- 
duction belongs nevertheless to the best of Payne Knight's 
writing. All things considered, the first volume of Speci- 
mens of Antient Sculpture in Great Britain, which appeared 
in the year 1809, and had been ten years in preparation, 
forms a brilliant conclusion to the century of antique dilet- 
tantism in England. 

70. There is yet one memorial, of a more modest kind, ?. Dalla- 
which dates from this time. As at the commencement of 
the epoch of dilettantism the book of the two Richardsons 
had served to introduce Englishmen on their travels to the 
art treasures of Italy, so at the close of the epoch the same 
service with regard to English collections might naturally 

821 Specimens of Antient Sculpture, engraving of the plates occupied from 

selected from several collections in Great A.D. 1799 to 1807 ; as they were sold 

Britain, by the Society of Dilettanti, to the publishers Thomas Payne and 

Vol. 1. London, 1809, * ^ ^' f^* White and Cochrane, the actual pub- 

R. Hamilton] Historical Notices of the lication only cost £1112, for wnich 

Society of Dilettanti, pp. 53 — 66. The the Society secured 60 copies. 
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be welcomed both by natives and foreigners. This task 
was undertaken by JAMES Dallaway, a man who, having 
been educated at Oxford and then resided* for a long 
period in Italy and Constantinople, finally became secre- 
tary to the Earl Marshal, and in that capacity devoted his 
leisure to literary pursuits. His connection with the Earl 
Marshal Charles Duke of Norfolk, a descendant of the 
great Earl of Arundel, drew him towards the history of 
the services rendered by Arundel to art collecting in 
England; and his old attachment to the University of 
Oxford, where the remains of the Arundel collection were 
preserved, kept this interest alive. In the year 1800 Dalla- 
way published his Anecdotes of the Arts in England, the 
middle portion of which treats of sculpture 8 ". His purpose 
was merely to provide a "cicerone book" for travellers, quern 
tollere rfieda possis, and the book does not in fact offer 
much more. The notes of the individual collections are 
generally nothing more than a bare reprint of the haphazard 
nomenclatures which are usually given in collections for the 
information of visitors. These have been for the most part 
mechanically copied by Dallaway without personal inspec- 
tion, without intimate knowledge, and without criticism. 
The different collections receive extremely unequal con- 
sideration. In the small Palmerston cabinet more speci- 
mens are mentioned by name than in the whole throng of 
marbles at Ince; the Lansdowne gallery is disposed of 
with striking indifference ; Dallaway even says in the year 
1 8 16, though he was then living in London, that "this col- 
lection consists principally of torsos and mutilated statues." 
The only collections that he treats with any comprehen- 
siveness are Townley's and that at Oxford ; here extensive 
previous work was at his disposal, in the shape partly of 
printed books, partly of Townley's own notes. The informa- 

822 Anecdotes of the Arts in Oxford, London, 1800. For our 

England, or comparative remarks on object, pp. 228 — 391 are important. 

Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, Cf. Kraft and Bottiger, A, L. A/illin, 

chiefly illustrated by specimens at Leipzig, 181 9, pp. 81— -84. 
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tion to be gleaned from Gavin Hamilton's letters to Townley 
was particularly valuable. Dallaway was throughout en- 
tirely dependent on the previous works at his disposal. He 
follows them without any criticism ; for which reason it is 
essential to analyse his compilation almost into its primi- 
tive elements, and it is well never to follow Dallaway 
implicitly without satisfying ourselves about his authorities, 
or at least about the possibility of authentic information 
being in his possession. Dallaway however deserves our 
thanks in two particulars. He at least makes an effort to 
sketch the history of the introduction of antique statuary in- 
to England in chronological order, and thus gives many a 
hint how to find the way through the entanglement of 
scattered notices; although for a great part of his notes, 
particularly those which refer to the seventeenth century, 
it is better to turn for ourselves to his chief authority, Hon 
Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting. Dallaway's second merit 
consists in giving us information about many collections 
which have since been lost sight of or dispersed. In the 
latter respect the new edition of the section referring to 
sculpture, which Dallaway undertook sixteen years later, 
is valuable. Some points are here corrected, and not a 
little is added ***. After all until quite modern times 
Dallaway's book has been the only means of obtaining 
information about the private collections of antiques in 
England. The interest which it aroused as a guide-book 
was sufficient to cause a French version of it to be made ; 
and to this A. L. Millin supplied some unimportant foot- 
notes, written without any independent knowledge of the 
collections themselves or of the specimens they contained 89 *. 

71. But a time approached when many of these valua- S J%£ **' 

99 Of Statuary and Sculpture ouvrage traduit de l*Anglois de M. 

among the Antients. With some ac- Dallaway par AP^^^publUet augment^ 

count of specimens preserved in Eng- de notes par A. L. Millin. Paris, 

latid f London, 18 16. Many of the cir- 1807, 2 vols. Millin also proposed to 

cumstances here given are taken from have the, second work translated, see 

the memoir of Townley (note 252). Bottiger, loc. cit. p. 84. 

834 Les beaux-arts en Angleterre, 
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the British ble antiques were to pass into other hands than those of their 
useum. £ rst co |j ectors> a t j me mar ked by many auctions. Of some 
we have already heard. In A.D. 1775 Dr Askew's collec- 
tion, in A.D. 1786 those of the Duchess of Portland and Sir 
Charles Frederick, and shortly afterwards that of the Duke 
of S. Albans, had been put under the hammer 8 * 8 . About 
the same time Lyde Browne had sold his marbles to St 
Petersburg; and Locke and Jennings had voluntarily parted 
with theirs 896 . We first hear of the collections of Mr Chace 
Price and Mr Beaumont when the fact of their sale is 
announced to us 887 . At the close of the last century and 
the opening of the present, sales, often of great importance, 
followed one another in rapid succession, Lord Vere's (a.D. 
1798), Lord Cawdor's (a.d. 1800), Lord Bessborough's (A.D. 
1801), Lord Mendip's (A.D. 1802), and as far as I know the 
collections of the Duke of Buccleuch and Mr Anson were 
sold not long after 828 . The same fate seemed to threaten 
the splendid collection of the Marquis of Lansdowne, for 
the second Marquis had taken them over from his father's 
executors for the sum of eight thousand pounds and 
had then settled them on his widow. However the 
third Marquis, half-brother to the second, was fortunately 
able to buy them from her and so to preserve them from 
the fate of the Arundel gems (A.D. 1809) 889 . The excava- 
tors and the dealers, the Hamiltons and Jenkinses, had now 
passed away ; the ranks of the collectors began to thin 
visibly in their turn. Lord Palmerston died A.D. 1802, Sir 
Will. Hamilton in the next year, and in the single year 
A.D. 1805 Lord Lansdowne, Sir Richard Worsley and Mr 
Townley. Sometimes there were no direct heirs to inherit 

,8B Notes 193, 18a, 155, 265. colossal Venus, and one of a small 

** § 52, notes 140, 24a. size. 

tv Of the former Dallaway, A need. , * 88 Notes 266, 248, 151, 175, 

p. 389, mentions a Venus Salutifera, 245, 174. Henry, third Duke of Buc- 

and several vases of considerable cleuch, died A.D. 18 1«. 
value, of the latter a Cupid and an ,29 Mrs Jameson, Companion to 

eagle, which both passed into Town- the private galleries of art in London, 

ley's possession (Anc. MarbL Brit, London, 1844, p. 334, xi. 
Afus. XI. 37, X. 58, 1), and further a 
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the collections, sometimes the heirs did not share the inter- 
ests of their predecessors, or again pecuniary circumstances 
might oblige the family to sell its treasures: — in any case 
there was but too often cause for the melancholy reflection 
"how insecure is the permanency of heirlooms 880 ! M The 
old race passed away, new times had dawned — who could 
foretell whither the tastes of the new generation might 
lead? It was therefore natural enough that ardent col- 
lectors, very unwilling to entertain the probability that 
the results of all their trouble would soon be scattered to 
the four winds, should seek some means of preserving their 
collections from such a fate. The way had long since been 
indicated ; it had been struck out by the Popes in Rome 
under the eyes of Townley and Payne Knight. The Arun- 
del collection was under the protection of the Oxford 
University, and Clarke had just presented his sculptures to 
Cambridge. Another public institution was yet nearer at 
hand. The British Museum, founded on the legacy of 
Hans Sloane, had been already several times enriched by 
presents, from Thomas Hollis, the Lethieullier family and 
Sir William Hamilton 881 . The nucleus of a Department of 
Antiquities had been formed by the purchase (A.D. 1772) of 
the first Hamilton collection, and a most valuable addition 
had been made to this nucleus by the booty won from the 
French in the Egyptian expedition (A.D. 1802) 88 *. To 
enlarge the rooms, and to make available a more free and 
thorough use of the collections, were part of the plan of the 
excellent director, Joseph Planta. Since A.D. 1791 Town- 
ley had been a trustee of the Museum, and although he had 
occasionally projected the removal of his collection at some 
opportune moment to Townley Hall, the thought now struck 
him to bequeath his marbles to this national institution, on 

930 H. Walpole to Lady Ossory, is the beautiful head of Herakles, found 

1785, Aug. 10. at the foot of Vesuvius (Anc. Marbl, 

381 Edwards, 1 'Lives of tfte Founders Brit. Afus., I. PL 11). 
oftAe Brit. Afus., I. yp. $47, 360. One W9 Edwards, /. «'/., 1. pp. 361 — 

of Hamilton's donations, for example, 368. 
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one condition only, that within two years special rooms 
should be erected for their reception (a.d. 1802). His idea 
was not carried out precisely in this way, but after his death 
his sculptures were bought from his heirs for the nation at 
the price of ^20,000, and the collection was made complete 
by the purchase of his bronzes, gems, coins and drawings in 
A.D. 1814 888 . In the same year 1805 the British Museum 
was opened free to the British public, many troublesome 
formalities having up to that time been required in order 
to obtain admission. Three years later (A.D. 1808) the 
new Townley Gallery was completed and there appeared 
for the first time a Synopsis of the Contents of tlie 
British Museum*". Sixteen years later (A.D. 1824) Payne 
Knight's liberal legacy was added. Thus the three men who 
may be considered chief representatives of the Dilettanti 
Society at the time of its most brilliant season of activity, 
namely Hamilton, Townley and Knight, were yet again 
so far united after their death that the results of their 
favourite pursuits all passed into the safe keeping of the 
public Museum of the British nation. 

1,8 Dallaway in Nichols' Illustr. Townley's drawings are in the jpos- 

Ltter. Hist. III. p. 741. Ellis, Townley session of A. W. Franks, Esq., Brit. 

Gall., 1. pp. 10 — 11. Edwards, /. Mus. (note 213). 
city I. pp. 368, 400. The price su Edwards, /. cit., I. pp. 336 — 

amounted to ^8200. A portion of 341. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS. 

Greece and England. 

72. " To transplant old Greece into England." This Travellers 
was what old Peacham had once commended as a merit Dodweii, ' 
in Lord Arundel. The idea of which the Earl had merely ^^ 
set the initiative, and which had then for a long time re- 
ceived little attention, now at length began to be more and 
more realised. The expeditions of Stuart and Revett and 
those of the Dilettanti, the travels of Worsley, Clarke, and 
their companions, showed plainly that the archaeological 
magnet was veering strongly in the direction of Greece. 
When the French domination in Italy made it, if not impos- 
sible, yet difficult and disagreeable for the English to travel 
there, the attraction of Greece became all the stronger, 
especially taken in connection with the unlimited predomi- 
nance of English influence in all quarters of the Turkish 
empire after the overthrow of the French arms in Egypt 
It may not be inappropriate here to remember that just at 
the opening of this century a great impulse was given to 
the study of Greek throughout Europe, while the study of 
Latin, which had so long occupied the foreground, was for 
a time pushed aside. The interests for which F. A. Wolf 
and Immanuel Bekker, Gottfried Hermann and August 
Bceckh, Boissonade and Korafs and many others were 
working and striving on the Continent, were represented 
in England by the brilliant constellation of Richard Porson 
M. C. 9 
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and his school. It might be said that all concerns relating 
to antiquity received a Greek colour. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the disclosure of the wonderland of Egypt, 
effected by the French expedition, opened a new perspec- 
tive, and to a certain extent invited our own countrymen to 
similar discoveries. Accordingly from the beginning of this 
century a stream of enterprising travellers poured into 
Greece: and first in the list stood the English. Out of a very 
large number there can be mentioned here only those three 
to whom we are most indebted for topographical and ar- 
chaeological researches: EDWARD DODWELL (A.D. 1767 — 
I832) 885 , William Gell (a.d. 1777— 1836) 888 , and Martin 
Leake (a.d. 1777 — 1860) 887 . They are, however, less re- 
markable as collectors of antiquities than on account of 
their other merits. Dodwell formed a small collection in 
which a few choice specimens were to be found among a 
good many insignificant pieces (though all had a certain 
value because of the accurate accounts given of their places 
of discovery) 888 . Leake brought home from his repeated 
and extensive travels not only a considerable number of 
marble sculptures, which he presented for the most part to 
the British Museum 889 , but also a very fine collection of 
Greek coins 840 , which, together with sundry bronzes and 



885 Dodwell was in Greece a.d. 
1 801, and again A.D. 1805, 1806. 
Bassirilievi delta Grecia, 1 8 1 2 . Clas- 
sical Tour, n. 1819. Cyclopian or 
Pelasgic Remains, 1834. 

880 Gell visited Greece at the same 
time as Dodwell, and again A.D. 
1811—1813 (note 343). Ithaca, 1807. 
Argolis, 1 810. Itinerary of the Morea^ 
1 81 7. Itinerary of Greece^ 1819. 
Journey in the Morea, 1823. Probe- 
stiicke von Stddtemauem, 1831. See 
also the works on Pompeii and Rome. 
His drawings were bequeathed (a. d. 
1853) by the Hon. Keppel Craven to 
the British Museum. 

887 Leake was four times in Greece 
from A.D. 1802. Athens, 1821. Asia 
Minor, 1824. Demi of Attica, 1829. 
Morea, ill. 1830. Northern Greece, 
IV. 1835. Peloponnesiaca, 1846. 



888 [Braun, E.] Notice surle musk 
Dodwell. Rome, 1837. Amongst 
the Graeco- Roman antiquities the 115 
bronzes constitute an important sec- 
tion. All or most of the 143 vases 
went to Munich (Jahn, Vasensamm- 
lung K. Ludwigs in Miinchen, Mu- 
nich, 1854, p. vi.), among them the 
celebrated 'Dodwell vase. A head 
once in Dodwell's possession from the 
west pediment of the Parthenon, be- 
longing to the second figure from the 
north end, has disappeared {Class. 
Tour, I. p. 315). See below, note 
420. 

888 E.g. Mu*. Marbles, XI. PI. 17, 
18. Millingen, Uned. Mon. 11. PI. 
9, 10, 16. 

840 Numismata Hellenka, 1856 — 
59. Arch. Zeitung, 1846, p. 206 — 210. 
See Cat., art. Cambridge. 
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vases, were purchased after his death by the University 
of Cambridge. 

73. The activity of a second and, so to speak, inter- Cockerell 
national party of travellers, belongs to the second decade "architects. 
of our century, A.D. 1810 — 181 5. This circle of intimate — Bassa <- 
companions were so fortunate as to discover the pediment 
groups of the temple of Athene at Aegina (a.d. 181 1), 
and the frieze of the Temple of the Apollo Epikurios at 
Bassae near Phigalia (A.D. 18 12). With the Dane Broend- 
sted, the Livonian Baron Stackelberg, the Germans Linkh 
and Baron Haller of Hallerstein, there were associated as 
representatives of England J. Foster, and above all the 
excellent C. R. Cockerell. The four last-named explorers 
were in the summer of A.D. 181 1 guided to the discovery of 
one of the slabs of the frieze by a fox, which crawled under 
the confused ruins of the temple of Apollo. After some diffi- 
cult negotiations with Veli Pasha, then governor of the 
Morea, they at last obtained permission to make excavations, 
and in the summer months of A.D. 1812 that magic scene of 
mountain grandeur was witness to the development of a busy 
and various activity among its silent rocks and mighty oaks. 
The discoverers and their friends — Cockerell was not among 
those present — lived in huts of boughs round the temple, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the numberless sculp- 
tured fragments gradually piece themselves together into 
the perfect whole. The whole undertaking was finished 
in August, and soon after, new difficulties having arisen 
and been overcome, the complete and costly result of the 
excavation was securely stowed away at Zante. Two years 
later it was there put up to auction m . Though the discovery 
of these two series of sculptures at Aegina and Bassae was 
undoubtedly the most important, still it was not the sole 

Ul Combe, T., Mus. Marbles ', vol. Epicurius at Bassae, London, i860. 

IV., 18*0. Stackelberg, der Apollo- A beautiful specimen of the vases in 

tempel in Basset, Rome, 1826. Foster's possession is represented in 

Cockerell, The Temples of Jupiter Stackelberg's Grader der Jfellenen, 

Panhellenius [more correctly, of PI. if, 1. 
Minerva] at Aegina and of Apollon 

9-2 
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Lord 
Elgitts 
under- 
takings. 



fruit of the labours and researches of the little company. 
Cockerell's thorough and sagacious researches and his untir- 
ing activity stood the illustrated publications of the Dilettanti 
Society and the British Museum in good stead for nearly 
half a century. Besides his later work on the temples at 
Aegina and at Bassae, Cockerell was engaged with Donald- 
son, Jenkins, Kinnard and Railton on the continuation of the 
Antiquities of Athens** ; while Francis Bedford and John 
P. Gandy, guided by W. Gell, were working by commission 
of the Dilettanti Society towards the completion of that 
fundamental work, as well as of the Ionian Antiquities (A.D. 
181 1 — 1813)**. It happened sometimes in these travels 
and researches that here and there an original fragment 
came to the hands of the explorers. With praiseworthy 
unselfishness they gave up all they found to the British 
Museum. This institution is, for example, indebted to 
Cockerell for a piece of the Parthenon frieze, and to Gandy 
for some interesting sculptures from Rhamnus**. 

74. The great undertakings of Lord Elgin (a.d. 1766 
— 1 841), which form so splendid an inauguration of the new 
century, threw all other acquisitions of original works into 
the shade* 46 . Urged by the architect Harrison, the young 
lord, when he had been named ambassador to the Porte (A.D. 
1799), resolved to have drawings and casts made of all the 
Athenian sculptures that were accessible for the purpose. 
An attempt to interest the Government in the scheme, and 



*** Antiquities of Athens and other 
places in Greece* Sicily, &>c. Supple- 
mentary to the Ant. of Ath. by Stuart 
and Revett. London, 1830. 

•*» The Unedited Antiquities of 
Attica, London, 181 7. Antiquities 
of Ionia* vol. HI. London, 1840. 

144 Parthenon, south frieze, slab 1. 
{Mus. Marbles, vm. PI. 56). Uned. 
Ant. of Attica, ch. vi. pref., ch. vii. 
PL 1 {Synopsis, 63 ed., 1856, p. 117, 
nos. 300, 335, fragment of head of 
Nemesis, 325*, statue of 'Themis,' 
326, p. 129, no. *68). 

**' The chief authorities on Lord 



Elgin are Hamilton's Memorandum 
(notes 370, 378) and the report of the 
Parliamentary Commission with the 
Minutes of evidence (note 387). Cf. 
Anc. Marbles Brit. Mus. vn. p. ««, 
and the narrative founded on the ori- 
ginal documents in my Parthenon, p. 
74 — 87. Besides this I have made use 
of the letters in the Gentleman *s Maga- 
zine, lxxiii., 1803, IL p. 725 (Rome); 
LXXX., 18 10, n. p. 333 (London); 
Tom Taylor, Life of B. R. Haydon, 
London, 1853, vol 1. ; Haydon, Cor- 
respondence and Table-talk, London, 
1876, a vols. 
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to obtain a small grant of public money, proved a failure, 
for Pitt hesitated to authorize such an outlay, — a hesitation 
easily accounted for by the enormous expenses incurred 
during the long and burdensome years of war. Lord Elgin 
therefore decided to undertake the work at his own cost 
By the advice of the experienced Sir William Hamilton, 
who was then in Sicily, he entrusted the artistic guidance 
of the enterprise to the Neapolitan painter Don Tita Lusieri, 
while his secretary, W. R. Hamilton, engaged the rest of the 
artists, a draughtsman, two architects, and two fortnatori, 
in Rome 846 . With this suite the ambassador proceeded to 
Constantinople. He did not himself go near Athens, but 
after the necessary preparations had been made, despatched 
the little party thither under the direction of Hamilton. In 
consequence of Bonaparte's successes in Egypt at this time, 
British influence in Constantinople was very slight, and it 
was impossible to obtain permission to do more than make 
drawings. The Athenian authorities showed themselves 
most ingenious in intrigues, evasions, and hindrances of all 
kinds; entrance to the Acropolis, for example, cost a daily 
douceur of almost five pounds. Accordingly for nine months 
the undertaking had only very small results. A change then 
occurred in Egyptian affairs, and the influence of England 
became again predominant at the Porte. Elgin instantly 
availed himself of the favourable turn. A new firman at once 
permitted the erection of scaffolding and the taking of plaster 
casts (May A.D. 1801). Work began in good earnest on the 
Acropolis, entrance to which no longer entailed a daily 
payment, although there was even now no lack of incivility 
and vexatiousness on the part of the garrison. A personal 
visit paid by Lord Elgin to Athens 347 convinced him of these 
facts, and he consequently applied for further powers. He 
was soon enabled to arrange for the purchase and demolition 

346 Hamilton's letter to Haydon, U7 Lord Elgin's visit is clear from 

1 840, Dec. a 5, in Haydon's Corrtsp. the Gent 1. Mag. lxxx., 11. p. 333. Cf. 
1. p. 4*5. Report of Comm. p. 41. 
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of two houses next to the Parthenon. Under one was dis- 
covered a rich booty of costly fragments of pediment figures : 
under the other nothing at all. The Turkish owner pointed 
with a sardonic smile to the lime in the city wall, which had 
been made from the sculptures that once stood there ! This 
was not the only experience of the kind. It was impossible 
to ignore the fact that the ruin of the noblest works of art 
in the world was progressing with giant steps. Since the 
drawings of Dalton, Stuart, and Revett had been taken 
half a century before, much had vanished and much had 
been destroyed. In the year 1787 the French Vice-Consul, 
Fauvel, had abstracted a metope and a slab of the frieze from 
the Parthenon for his ambassador, Count Choiseul-Gouffier, 
and the same enterprising agent was accused of cherishing 
schemes far more extensive. Year after year also travellers 
had been coming in increasing numbers, and taking away 
larger or smaller fragments by way of keepsake. The sad- 
dest fate, it was clear, awaited the buildings of Athens and 
the sculptures of Phidias : they would be gradually broken 
up, and dispersed to every nook and corner of the world 848 . 
The new 75. Meanwhile Hamilton was engaged in travelling 

and its through Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt. The chaplain to 
the embassy, Dr Philip Hunt, was the life and soul of the 
undertakings at Athens ; he was more often to be found in 
that city and on other classic spots than in Constantinople 849 . 
At his suggestion Lord Elgin in A.D. 180 1 obtained that 
firman which has become so celebrated, by which full 
liberty is granted to his work-people "in going in and 
out of the citadel of Athens ; or in fixing scaffolding 
around the ancient Temple of the Idols; or in modelling 
with chalk or gypsum the ornaments and visible figures 
thereon, or in measuring the fragments and vestiges of 
other ruined edifices, or in excavating, when they find it 

848 Elgin's opponents endeavoured 849 Hunt's assertion in the Report 

to deny this danger. Cf. however the of Committee t p. 140 — 147. GentL 

facts given in my Parthenon, p. 72, Mag. lxxiii., 11. p. 725. 1 have not 

75. had access to Dr Hunt's 'Journal.' 
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necessary, the foundations, in search of inscriptions among 
the rubbish;" finally it is commanded "that they be not 
molested, and that no one meddle with their scaffolding or 
implements, nor hinder them from taking away any pieces 
of stone (qualche pezzi di pietrd) with inscriptions or figures." 
The elastic final clause of this memorable permit was so 
luminously expounded by Hunt to the governor of Athens, 
the interpretation being backed up by an appropriate 
present of brilliant cut-glass lustres, firearms, and other 
articles of English manufacture, that the governor at once 
gave leave for a metope to be taken from the Parthenon. 
Hunt was prudent enough to have this forthwith put on 
board ship and sent off to England. "The facility with 
which this had been obtained induced Lord Elgin to apply 
for permission to lower other groups of sculpture from the 
Parthenon, which he did to a considerable extent, not only 
on the Parthenon, but on other edifices in the Acropolis 160 ." 
The result of these labours, which employed between three 
and four hundred men for about a year, is well known. 
The principal pedimental figures, fifteen metopes and fifty- 
six slabs of the frieze from the Parthenon (without including 
numerous fragments), one of the sculptured ' Korai ' from 
the Erechtheion, four slabs from the frieze of the temple of 
Athen£ Nik£, besides a number of architectural remains and 
more than a hundred inscribed stones, formed the precious 
booty. Many of these had not been taken from their original 
places without difficulty; in particular the removal of 
several metopes, and of the statue from the Erechtheion, 
had severely injured the surrounding architecture; at the 
same time the fact must not be forgotten that a great part 
of the sculptures had long been severed from their con- 
nections, that they had been scattered over the whole surface 
of the fortress, and sometimes built over with miserable 
hovels, or else let into walls, and that they now owed their 
collection and preservation to the zeal of Lord Elgin's agents. 

£50 Hunt's own words, Rep, of Comm. p 141. 
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It may be doubted whether Lord Elgin was quite discreet in 
thus using the influence of his official position to further his 
private undertakings ; or whether the interpretation of that 
firman, made with the connivance of the Athenian magis- 
trates, was in accordance with the views of the Turkish 
Government — if indeed the elasticity of the wording had 
been made altogether clear to them 8 ". But only blind passion 
could doubt that Lord Elgin's act was an act of preser- 
vation, and that he took the only possible steps to keep 
together the remains of the most comprehensive creation 
of Phidias, and guard from further disfigurement so much 
as had been lucky enough to survive all preceding dis- 
asters, from Morosini's bombardment to Fauvel's partial 
depredation 88 *. 
Transport 76. In the year 1803 Lord Elgin was recalled from his 
marbles to post. On his way home he visited Athens, where he found 
England. t k e mos t important part of his work finished and two hun- 
dred chests full of marbles ready for transportation. Lusieri 
remained behind in Athens to look after the shipping of 
these chests and to superintend some arrears of work, while 
Lord Elgin and the other artists went to Italy. In Rome 
the drawings aroused Canova's highest admiration, and 
prompted the advice never to have these masterpieces, the 
renovation of which Elgin proposed to him, touched by the 
hands of a restorer. While continuing his journey the Earl 
himself was taken prisoner by the French, contrary to all 
international law, and confined in Paris for two years. In 
the year 1805, on account of a denunciation from Athens, 
he was actually shut up in the fortress of Melun* While 

ul It is singularly characteristic of only speaks of taking away, not of re- 
Turkish duplicity that the Turkish moving. Cf. also the anecdotes in 
Government subsequently (18 11) "en- Fellows' The Xantkian Marbles, p. 
tirely disavowed ever having given ia note. 

any authority to Lord Elgin for re- Ma As standard witnesses, be- 

moving any part of his collection, and cause certainly not partial, for 

did still refuse to allow the removal of Lord Elgin, I mention only Choiseul- 

some articles remaining behind "(Lord Gouffier, Voyage pittor. 11. p. 86, 

Colchester, Diary and Corresp. 11. p. Quatremere de Quincy, Lettres a 

317). As a matter of fact, the firman Canova % pp. 5, 18, 30. 
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Lord Elgin was thus unlucky, his art treasures met with 
misfortunes of another kind. The majority of them reached 
England in various ships, but in the absence of the owner 
and his family the chests remained unclaimed in sundry 
English harbours. About a dozen large chests were shipped 
in Athens on board the brig ' Mentor/ in which Hamilton, 
who had returned from his travels, also took ship. Near the 
island of Cerigo the vessel sprang a leak, struck upon a 
rock just at the entrance of the harbour, and sank. Hamil- 
ton's energy succeeded in rescuing in the same year four 
chests, which were brought up by skilful divers from Kos* 
and Syme. Further costly endeavours to raise the whole 
ship by the aid of two frigates were unsuccessful; and it 
was not until two years later, when the vessel had fallen 
to pieces, that the same divers rescued the remaining chests 
from the bottom of the sea and brought them again to the 
light of day 368 . This freight could now be brought to Eng- 
land. Meanwhile Lusieri had to withstand other dangers 
in Athens. War having been declared against England 
by the Porte in AD. 1807, he was forced to leave the city. 
Lord Elgin's marbles, which were stored in magazines, 
were seized by the French and taken to the Piraeus, where 
they were threatened with the fate of shipment to France. 
Thus they seemed likely to be dispersed again. But Eng- 
land held supremacy at sea, and so no secure opportunity 
for their transportation was found. The hostile prepara- 
tions were closed by a hasty peace, and Lusieri soon found 
himself again in possession of all the property. Not how- 
ever till A.D. 1 812 was this last freight, consisting of about 
eighty chests, sent off to England. 

77. Immediately after his capture by the French Lord opposition 
Elgin had sent instructions to England that his whole collec- %jJ n 
tion was to be handed over unconditionally to the Govern- «*£#«• 
ment, but these directions were not attended to. At last, Knight. 

888 Mentor, p. 22. Rep. of Comm. 1 1 p. 726. Hamilton in Haydon's 
App p. xvm. Cent/, Mag. Lxxm., Corrcsp. 1. pp. 424, 425. 
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in A.D. 1806, he was liberated and enabled to return home. 
At the cost of much trouble he collected his scattered chests 
and brought them to London, intending to exhibit his trea- 
sures to the public. A peculiarly unlucky star seemed how- 
ever to hang over the expatriated gods 864 . In the space of 
a few years the marbles had to change their home four 
times. First they sought shelter in the mansion of the 
Duchess of Portland, then they were taken to Richmond 
Gardens, thence to Lord Elgin's residence in Park Lane, 
and finally to Burlington House. And another far heavier 
cloud hung over them yet ; inasmuch as Payne Knight, 
before one of the chests had been opened, before he had 
seen a single specimen with his own eyes, pronounced on 
the unknown gods sentence of excommunication. About a 
hundred and thirty years previously, the traveller Jacob 
Spon, after a single visit to the Acropolis, had hazarded 
the opinion that two of the figures of the west pediment 
resembled the Emperor Hadrian and his consort Sabina ; 
upon this Spon had founded the theory that all the pedi- 
mental sculptures were a later addition to the temple 866 . 
Knight, who, as we have seen, considered that magnitude and 
beauty could not be found together, took his stand upon this. 
At the first dinner party at which Lord Elgin met him, he 
cried out in a loud voice: "You have lost your labour, my 
Lord Elgin, your marbles are over-rated ; they are not 
Greek, they are Roman of the time of Hadrian "V Great 
as was Payne Knight's authority in matters of taste, it 
would have been incomprehensible how such an absurdity 
could meet with any supporters, had not other travellers, 
who had been present in Athens during the operations 
attendant upon the removal of the marbles, spoken much 
of the reckless behaviour of Lord Elgin's agents at that 

*" Cf. Michaelis, die Aufnahrm 1678, II. p. 146. Cf. Wheler, 

der Elgin Marbles in London, in Journey into Greece^ London, 1682, 

Jm neuen Reich> Leipzig, 1877, 1, pp. p. 361. 

81 — 04, 135—150. 8M Haydon's own words ; cf. Life 

*** Voyage dftalie, &c, Lyon, of If ay don, I. p. 373. 
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time. The severe censure which these agents deserved was 
naturally visited on their master 8 * 7 . Lord Elgin's long in- 
voluntary absence had made it impossible for him to dissi- 
pate prejudices of this kind, and " les absents ont toujours 
tort 9 **." Thus the Earl, who could not possibly hold himself 
responsible for the violence of his agents, found the tone of 
critical circles unfavourable and even inimical to him, in- 
asmuch as opinion in these circles was led by the Society 
of Dilettanti, who in their turn took their cue in such 
matters from Payne Knight The fashionable disfavour 
was transferred from Lord Elgin to his marbles. The 
worst of all was an attack which Knight allowed himself 
to make in his Introduction to the Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture, A.D. 1809, published in the name and under the 
sanction of the Society, in which he said of the friezes and 
metopes of the Parthenon: "as these are merely architec- 
tural sculptures, executed from Phidias' designs and under 
his directions, probably by workmen scarcely ranked among 
artists,... they can throw but little light upon the more 

important details of his art They are.... evidently the 

works of many different persons, some of whom would not 
have been entitled to the rank of artists in a much less 
cultivated and fastidious age 8 * 9 ." Harmless as such idle 
judgments would have been in ordinary times, they helped 
to prejudice public opinion in the then position of 
affairs 880 . 

78. Thus ill appreciated by the aristocratic public of Champions 
London, the Athenian deities lay for many years in a "damp £igi n 
dirty pent-house" in the court of the house in Park Lane 881 . f ^ t Us * 
Their owner, who had thought to do valuable service to Fuseii, 
his country by his exertions and great pecuniary sacrifices, 

187 Clarke, Travels, II. II. pp. given in Haydon's Corresp. I. p. 425. 

483, &c. Dodwell, Class. Tour, I. p. **• Specimens, vol. I., prelim. 

322, &c Hughes, Travels, I. p. 361. dissert, p. xxxix. 

Eustace, Tour in Italy, 1. p. 169, *• Woods, J., Antiq. of Athens, 

rails from a distance without having I v. p. 2 8, shows how Elgin took his 

been in Athens. revenge. 

868 This judgment of Hamilton's is M1 Life of Hay don, L p. 84. 
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could only feel deeply hurt by the partial tone taken by a 
misguided but influential coterie. Still there were some 
more judicious critics to be found, especially among artists. 
The venerable President of the Royal Academy, BENJAMIN 
WEST, unreservedly acknowledged the hitherto undreamt-of 
greatness of these works, and tried at once to turn them to 
account for modern art by employing them in his own 
compositions 86 *. The keeper of the Academy, HENRY 
FUSELI, was of the same opinion 868 . The enthusiasm of 
the younger generation expressed itself even more vigo- 
rously, being represented especially by the talented but 
unfortunate Benjamin ROBERT Haydon 864 . From the 
first moment that these marvellous works were presented 
to his sight (A.D. 1808) he recognised their full value, their 
peculiar character, and their great superiority over the 
whole crowd of late Greek and Roman works which had 
hitherto been valued as. the highest form of antique art, 
and which filled the galleries of the English Dilettanti. 
He regarded it as certain "that it was the greatest blessing 
that ever happened to this country their being brought 
here 865 ." For three months he kept copying the originals 
till he made them quite his own, and thought and dreamt 
of nothing else. He entreated Lord Elgin to permit young 
artists to have access to them as much as possible, as they 
were the true School of Art 866 . So enthusiastic a spirit as 
Haydon, and one so well able to handle the pen, could not 
fail to come forward as the public champion of persecuted 
beauty, and harbinger of the new gospel of art 887 . Stout 
comrades in arms seem to have stood by him, like Elmes 
and the architect John Soane 868 . However neither criticism, 

883 West to Lord Elgin, 1809, artist. See especially Life, I. pp. 82, 

Feb. 6, 181 1, March 20, in the &c. The reader cannot help being 

Memorandum^ App. A. Cf. Life of infected by his enthusiasm. 
Haydon, I. p. 86—88. *** Haydon, Life, 1. p. 89. 

863 Knowles, J., Life and Writings ™* Haydon to Lord Elgin, 1808, 
of/fenryFuse/i,London,i8$i,i p. 294. Dec, in the Corresp.i. p. 256. 

864 Haydon regarded his acquaint- 807 TAe Examiner, 1812, Jan. 26, 
ance with the Elgin marbles as the Feb. 2, 9. 

turning-point of his activity as an 868 The account is derived from 
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nor scorn, nor enthusiasm could dissuade the aristocratic 
circle from swearing by the word of their lord and master, 
and the Elgin marbles remained as unfashionable and as 
much under excommunication as ever. What was the good of 
these headless and armless statues and these defaced reliefs? 
They could not possibly be used for decorative purposes. 

79. Under such unfavourable circumstances did Lord Attempts 
Elgin find himself obliged to contemplate a sale of his^/^tffcw. 
treasures. The Athenian works had cost him £25,700, Byron. 
the transport £2,500, the salvage of the sculptures sunk at 
the shipwreck £5,000, the task of collecting, housing, and 
guarding them in England £6,000, making a total of 
£39,200, and besides these expenses he experienced a loss 
of interest extending over many years and reckoned at 
£23,240**. The Earl received hints that he should offer 
his marbles for sale in Paris, where they would be incor- 
porated into the Musie Napolion together with the booty 
gained by the Napoleonic armies. He paid no heed to 
this suggestion, for in all his undertakings he had had the 
honour and interest of his own country exclusively before 
his eyes. The British Museum naturally presented itself as 
the most appropriate institution to fulfil these views and 
wishes. The nucleus of a national collection of antiques 
had been formed by Sir William Hamilton's vases, Townley's 
Graeco-Roman sculptures, and by the capture from the 
French of the booty they had gathered on the Egyptian 
Expedition, and it seemed that this nucleus would be com- 
pleted in the happiest way by the remains of the art of the 
Athens of Pericles. At the beginning of the year 181 1 
W. R. Hamilton, Lord Elgin's former secretary, wrote a 
"Memorandum on the subject of the Earl of Elgin's pur- 

Bottiger, Denkschrift iiber Lord by Mr A. S. Murray, nothing of the 

Elgin s Erwerbungen, Leipzig, 18 17, kind exists there, 
p. 54, and refers to letters of Elmes 86e Elgin to Long, 181 1, May 6, in 

to Tn. Hope, in Valpy's Pamphleteer, the Report of Comm, App. pp. vii. — 

HI., 1814, p. 339, and of Soane in xiv. Cf. also the letters to Bankes, 

Prince Hoare's "The Artist." But 18 16, Feb. 39, March 13 (pp. xv.— 

there seems to be a mistake in our way, xxi. ). 
as according to information furnished 
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suits in Greece* 70 ," which described briefly and skilfully all 
that the Earl had done and the value of his acquisitions. 
It was perhaps not without an afterthought in regard to 
them that Hamilton about this time joined the Dilettanti 
Society 871 . In April A.D. 181 1 Elgin asked compensation 
for his expenses, trial of the artistic worth of his collection 
by a competent tribunal, and the recognition that by his 
trouble he had rendered a service to his country. He 
believed this to be due to his honour, which had been 
attacked by the ill-feeling of the Dilettanti. The premier, 
Perceval, without causing any detailed valuation of the 
sculptures to be made, only offered Lord Elgin the inade- 
quate sum of thirty thousand pounds; and instead of any 
recognition of his services, doubts were raised as to whether 
the marbles were his own property, or whether, on account 
of the official position he held at the time of his acquiring 
them, they did not rather belong to the State. In this un- 
worthy treatment the influence of the disfavour prevailing 
among the aristocratic Dilettanti is distinctly perceptible. 
Lord Elgin naturally broke off the negotiations ; for they 
only brought him the scoffing nicknames of "stone-monger," 
"marble-dealer," and even "marble-stealer 878 ." The rod 
seemed finally to break over the head of the "modern 
Pict" when in the summer of A.D. 18 12 there appeared those 
burning lines in which Childe Harold lamented seeing 

44 The walls defaced, the mouldering shrines removed 
By British hands, which it had best behoved 
To guard those relics ne'er to be. restored," 

and discharged his full hatred upon "the last, the worst 
dull spoiler" of the Greek temples 878 . Again, all who should 
venture to admire the Greek treasures by the Thames were 

170 London and Edinburgh, 181 1. m He was elected Jan. 6, A.D. 

The first rare edition only contains 181 1. 

three appendices, West's letter to Lord ** Horace Smith quizzes Haydon 

Elgin, Notes on Phidias and his School, with " your friend the marble-stealer " 

and Millin, Description d'un bas-relief (Haydon, Corresp. I. p. 319). 
du Parthenon, actuelletnent au Musee ** Canto II. str. 11 — 15. 

Napoleon. 
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plunged into the same condemnation by the "Curse of 
Minerva W4 ;" for the goddess was obliging enough to appear 
in phantom shape to the noble English poet in order to 
stir up his hatred against his Scotch compeer, and to 
shower down a rich cornucopia of far from Olympian 
curses. 

44 Meantime, the flattering feeble dotard, West, 
Europe's worst dauber and poor Britain's best, 
With palsied hand shall turn each model o'er, 
And own himself an infant of fourscore : 
Be all the bruisers call'd from all St Giles, 
That art and nature may compare their styles; 
While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 
And marvel at his lordship's stone-shop there." 

The foolish condemnations of Payne Knight were not 
dangerous for long, and soon passed into oblivion : but LORD 
BYRON with his words of flame became Elgin's most 
dangerous enemy, since even to the present day his judg- 
ment is often adopted by the ill-informed. It is well known 
that the poet is always considered to be in the right, and 
the more strongly he lays on his colours, the more credence 
does he gain. What availed it that Byron's travelling com- 
panion, Hobhousej showed a very different comprehension, 
one that was both more impartial and more true? Besides, 
Hobhouse's book did not appear till a year later 875 . 

80. Who knows how much longer the incomparable Foreign 

aid, 

collection, increased meanwhile by the contents of those vucontL 
eighty chests which had been so long detained in Athens, Lord ^ 
would have remained unappreciated in the sheds of Bur- renewed 
lington House, if unexpected and favourable circumstances /*#***&■ 
had not arisen ? The immediate cause of change was the 
judgment of two foreigners, very competent judges, who 
opposed the opinion prevailing in England. After the 
conclusion of the Peace of Paris (May 30, A.D. 18 14) 
Ludwig, Crown Prince of Bavaria, came thence to 

874 This libellous poem, written at lessened if it be privately adminis- 

Athens in March, a.d. 181 1, was, as tered. 

is well known, not intended for publi- 876 Journey through Albania, 

cation. The effect of poison is not London, 18 13, 1. p. 340* &c. 
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London. Himself an excellent connoisseur and successful 
collector, having only a short time before this obtained the 
marbles from Aegina, the Prince showed no limit to 
his admiration of the sculptures, and extolled them, the 
reliefs particularly, as the perfection of art 176 . The similar 
verdict of Ennio Quirino VlSCONTl, the Director of 
the Mus/e Napol£on % who shortly after came from Paris to 
study Lord Elgin's collection, carried with it even greater 
weight. What could be said in opposition to the judgment 
of the recognised leader among living archaeologists, when 
he expatiated upon the significance of those works for the 
culture of modern art, as much as upon their beauty and 
historical importance? Lord Elgin's opponents could only 
be thankful that this view was not yet made public in official 
form*". Lord Elgin began to think he had a better pros- 
pect of carrying out his former plan with success. Hamil- 
ton was now Under Secretary of State, and his Memorandum 
appeared at the beginning of the year 1815 in a new edition 
intended for a larger public" 78 . He also opened negotiations 
respecting the placing of the marbles in the British Museum, 
as the sale of Burlington House made it necessary 
to remove them thence (March 21). The Trustees of the 
Museum couM not entertain the proposal immediately, they 
too being hampered by want of space ; but they showed 
themselves inclined to recommend the purchase of the 
collection. Government seemed also disposed to buy, and 
on the eighth of June Lord Elgin presented a petition to 
the State to purchase his marbles, proposing, as the basis 
for determining the price, not his own expenses, but a 
valuation to be decided by a commission. The proposition 
was laid before the House of Commons on the fifteenth of 

176 Letter to M. Wagner, 1814, of the Memorandum , pp. 78 — 84. 

June 17, ui \J rWchs* Dit Glyptotfuk Sr. * 78 Memorandum, <Sr»r. Second 

Maj, des Kbnigs Ludwig J von Bayern % edition, corrected. London, John 

Munich, 1867, p. 53. Murray, 1815. There are in addition 

877 Lettre de £. Q. Visconti h un Visconti's letter and a letter from an 

Anglais (W. R. Hamilton), Paris, anonymous person to a friend of Lord 

1 8 14, Nov. 25 ; in the second edition Elgin's, January, 1815. 
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June, and was not received without eager and immediate 
opposition : the Battle of Waterloo and the adjournment of 
the House (July 12) prevented the matter being then 
brought to a conclusion 87 *. 

81. This time, however, the delay worked favourably. The Phi- 
In the autumn of the year 181 5 the reliefs from Phigalia at bardies. 
last arrived in England. They had been purchased in Camvas 
Zante by the Prince Regent on the first May A.D. .814, for ££ 
£1 5,000. In consequence of this purchase universal at- commtiUe * 
tention was turned to the remains of Greek sculpture, and 
it was moreover inevitable that comparisons should be 
instituted between the friezes that the State had thus 
obtained and the marbles which were offered to it by 
Lord Elgin. It is unnecessary to add that Payne Knight 
spoke as loudly in favour of the Prince Regent's acquisition 
as he continued to do in condemnation of Lord Elgin's 880 ; 
but the truth was irresistibly making way. Its final triumph 
was assured when a new authority, and one from which 
opinion at that date allowed no appeal, pronounced in 
favour of the Elgin marbles. Canova came to Paris to 
recover for the Vatican the art-treasures that had lately 
been carried off. Visconti's unqualified approval of the 
Athenian sculptures might well determine him the more 
readily to accept an invitation from the sculptor Rossi to 
visit him in London. He came in November. Hamilton 
conducted him to see the marbles ; Haydon, who was then 
occupied in taking the first casts of them, acted as cicerone. 
Canova's expectations had been pitched high, but he found 
them far surpassed. In his opinion these sculptures put all 
other antiques, the Apollo Belvedere not excepted, quite 
in the shade ; it was worth a journey from Rome only to 

879 Lord Colchester, Diary and pion, by the editor, John Scott, and 

Corresp. u. p. 534, 546, 547. Re fort by Haydon. Thus according to 

ofComm. p. 53. Hansard's Parltam. Bottiger, DenkschrifU p- 55, who be- 

Debates, xxxi. pp. 8*8 — 830. sides refers to the New Monthly 

980 In the Morning Chronicle. — Magazine, 18 16, April, pp. 247 — 

Contradictions followed in the Cham- 249. 

IO 
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see them ; they must necessarily work a great revolution in 
modern sculpture. Canova himself regretted that he had 
not been able to study from them in his youth : " Oh ! that 
I were a young man, and had to begin again, I should 
work on totally different principles from what I have done, 
and form, I hope, an entirely new school." He spent all 
his spare time during his short visit in studying them most 
carefully. Everywhere he sounded their praise, and pro- 
nounced that if ,£15,000 had been paid for the Phigalian 
frieze, this collection was certainly worth £ 100,000 s81 . Such 
expressions, from such a mouth, naturally made a great 
impression on the public at large and on the Government ; 
while Payne Knight, and those who had blindly followed 
him, were much perplexed 888 . This change in the general 
tone was particularly valuable to Lord Elgin just now, as 
he was entangled in a vexatious literary controversy, which 
though not directly connected with his marbles, yet con- 
cerned his honour 888 . In February A.D. 1816 he again 
presented his petition to the Lower House, and a week 
later a Select Committee was appointed "to enquire whether 
it be expedient that the collection should be purchased on 
behalf of the public, and if so, what price it may be rea- 
sonable to allow for the same 884 ." The constitution of the 
Committee, of which Henry Bankes was elected chairman, 
was supposed to be inimical to Lord Elgin, and not quite 
without reason, for Bankes had repeatedly in Parliament 
expressed doubts as to the right of Lord Elgin to the 



181 Canova to Elgin, London, 1815, 
Nov. 10 (Visconti, Deux mem. p. i). 
Haydon, Life, I. pp. 293 — 297. 
Corresp. 1. pp. 321— 313, 424, n. p. 
19. Rossi in the Report of Comm. p. 
88. Planta in Lord Colchester's 
Diary, II. p. 564. Morgenblatt, 
Tubingen, 1816, nos. 51, 5a. 

888 Haydon, Life, I. pp. 297, 398. 

888 Remains of the late John 
Tweddell, ed. by Robert Tweddell, 
London, 1 8 1 5 , Appendix. Lord Elgin, 
Letter to the' Editor of the Edinburgh 



Review, <5rV., London, 18 16, and Post' 
script to a Letter, <&•*. Hunt, Philip, 
A Narrative of what is known re- 
specting the Literary Remains of the 
late John Tweddell, London, 1816. 
Quarterly Review, xi v. no. xxvn. art. 
" Elgin. * Tweddell, R., Addenda to 
the Remains of J, Tweddell, London, 
1 8 1 6, and Account of the Examination 
of the Elgin-box at the Foreign Office, 
on yth Nov., 18 16, Manchester. 

884 Hansard, Parliam. Deb. xxxn. 
PP. 577, 823—818. 
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sculptures as exclusively his private property 885 . The suc- 
cess of Lord Elgin's petition was even regarded in many 
circles as so doubtful, that the Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
it was rumoured, secretly lodged thirty thousand pounds 
with his London agents for immediate advance to Lord 
Elgin if opportunity offered 888 . 

82. The course of the deliberations of the Committee Deiihera- 
did not justify such apprehensions, and Bankes proved him- Committee. 
self a thoroughly impartial president 887 . On the twenty- Literary 
ninth of February the hearing of witnesses began, Lord 
Elgin being the first. He, Hamilton, and Hunt, as having 
been most immediately concerned, were regarded as the 
chief witnesses for the establishment of the facts. A 
second group consisted of travellers who were called upon 
to confirm the degree of danger which had threatened the 
sculptures in Athens. Morritt in particular described this 
danger very impressively ; in addition to him were heard 
Lord Aberdeen, Wilkins the architect, and Fazakerley. 
The third and largest group was composed of artists 
and connoisseurs. Among the latter the most interesting 
witness was Payne Knight. His judgment in art did no 
honour to the purity of his taste — only the metopes finding 
favour in his eyes — but we can distinctly perceive his feel- 
ing that he is struggling for a lost cause. Wilkins expressed 
himself with great coldness ; Lord Aberdeen with far more 
freedom from prejudice, although he had been regarded in 
public as a leading opponent of the purchase 888 . The testi- 
monies of the artists have a very different tone, particularly 
those of the sculptors, Flaxman, Chantrey, Westmacott, 

*• Haydon, Corresp. 1. p. 94. official edition was ordered to be 

Hansard, Parliam. Debates, xxxi. p. printed 30th April, 18 16. The re- 

819, xxxii. p. 825. port itself, without the extremely 

388 Hayaon, Corresp. I. p. 94. interesting minutes of evidence and 

Ellis. Elgin Marbles, 1. p. 10. official documents, has often been 

** Report from the Select Com* reprinted. 
mittee of the House of Commons on the ** Haydon, Life, 1. p. 303, 304. 

Earl of Elgiris Collection of Sculp- In the Examiner, no. 435, 18 16, Apr. 

tured Marbles, London, 1816. The 18, there appeared a satiric poem on 

report is dated March 25, 1816 ; the Knight and Aberdeen. 

10 — 2 
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Rossi ; the eccentric old Nollekens was less communicative. 
Different as were their modes of answering this or that 
separate question — Flaxman gave the Committee a set 
lecture on the history of art — they were unanimous in the 
opinion that the Elgin marbles belong to the very highest 
class of all known antiques, and that they not only far 
excel Townley's Graeco-Roman sculptures, but deserve to 
be preferred before the friezes of Phigalia. Such had 
already been the opinion of Canova, and so now said the 
painters West and Lawrence, and the art-dealer, Day. It 
was a pitched battle between the old and the new periods 
of taste, but the victory of the latter was a foregone con- 
clusion. Haydon would also most willingly have given 
his testimony. Lord Elgin had proposed him as a witness, 
but he was put off day after day, till at last his evidence 
was altogether dispensed with "out of delicacy to Mr 
Payne Knight." He then sent forth his voice abroad in a 
fulminating article which appeared in two weekly papers 
on the next Sunday after the hearing of witnesses had 
concluded (March 13) : * On the judgment of connoisseurs 
being preferred to that of professional men." The article 
created a tremendous sensation ; replies and rejoinders fol- 
lowed ; it was translated into foreign languages, and went 
the round of Europe as the writ of a new art-gospel m . 
Then came just at the twelfth hour the two masterly 
treatises of Visconti which he had read before the Paris 
Academy in the preceding autumn. Lord Elgin received 
them just in time to have them printed, together with a 
letter of Canova's, both in the original languages and in 
English**. The book appeared in May. The Earl's skill, 



989 Haydon, Life, I. pp. 366 — 313. m Lettre du ehev. A, Canova ; et 

Corresp. 1. pp. 04 — 90. Examiner \ deux Me" moires lus d rinstitut Royal 
1 816, no. 420, March 17. Reply by de France [18*5, Oct. 11 and Nov. 10] 



"J. W." in the same paper, no. 43a, sur Us ouvrages de sculpture dans la 

Apr. 7. Rejoinder by Mariette, no. collection de Afylord CornU a* Elgin, 

434. Apr. *i. Haydon's fiery article par tecAev. E. Q. Visconti. London, 

appeared at the same time in the 18 16 (reprinted in Paris 1818, and in 

Champion. Visconti's Opere varie, III. p. 84). A 
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in thus marshalling in battle array his native troops and 
his foreign auxiliaries exactly at the right moment, elicited 
no small admiration* 1 . 

83. The seventh of June was the memorable day of The 
the parliamentary debate, which placed the official seal on f ( j^ 
a complete revolution in taste 8 ". The report of Bankes' ~*^ f 
Committee proved the legality of the claim of ownership, fg* he k 
enlarged on the value of the collection both for its own Museum* 
sake and for the culture of art in England, and proposed in 
conclusion, in accordance with a valuation made by Lord 
Aberdeen, and agreeably to Perceval's former offer, a pur- 
chase sum of thirty-five thousand pounds. This proposal 
should have contented those who considered that Lord 
Elgin was at the most entitled to indemnification for his 
expenses, and that anything obtained by an ambassador be- 
longed half to the nation ; for Elgin's bare costs had in the 
meantime risen to £S 1,000, and the interest on the capital he 
had laid out was reckoned, as we have said, at ^23,240; so 
that the sum proposed would not cover the half of his total 
expenses. But, although the value of the collection was 
hardly called in question — such had been the impression 
produced by the hearing of the witnesses and all the inci- 
dental discussion — yet the peculiar character of the acqui- 
sition on the one hand, and on the other the impoverished 
state of the national finances, gave excuse to the opposition 
party for long debate, till they could at last retire with 
honour and give way to a majority of eighty-two voices 
against thirty. The ratification of the resolution, on the 
part of the public journals, even those of the opposition, 
followed immediately 888 ; and when soon after (A.D. 18 17) 
the newly acquired sculptures were exhibited in the rooms 
of the Museum, the value of the treasure that had at last 

Letter, &*c, and two Memoirs^ &*c. t Leipzig and Altenburg, 181 7, p. 53. 
London, 18 16. *** Hansard, Par/tarn. Debates, 

Wl Denkschrift fiber Lord Elgin's xxxiv. p. 1027—1040. 
Erwerbungen in Griechenland. A/it m Times and Morning Chronicle, 

einer Vorrede von C. A. Bottiger, i8i6,June8. 
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been happily housed, was recognised by the public at 
large; from the riding-master who recommended to his 
pupils the study of the Panathenaic horsemen" 4 , up to the 
circle of the most gifted artists, who eagerly drew upon the 
newly opened resources of study 898 , and even to the royal 
and august personages who visited London from abroad 888 . 
The excitement caused by the whole affair extended far 
beyond England's boundaries. The venerable GOETHE, 
brought up with quite different views of art, longed to see 
those works "in which alone law and gospel were united ;" 
he considered himself happy to have at least lived to see 
this event, and sketched a plan for every German sculptor 
in future to come and study for a time in the British Mu- 
seum 887 . Plaster casts, taken first from Haydon's models, 
and then from other sources, were rapidly circulated through 
Europe, even to the Neva and the Tiber 888 , and they caused 
the sculptor Dannecker to give utterance to the just obser- 
vation, "these works seem moulded from the life, and yet 
he had never had the good fortune to see in the life such 
perfection 888 ." But the most inspired prophet was the gifted 
QUATREMERE DE Quincy, then sixty-three years of age, 
whose seven letters, written to Canova in the year 1818, 
bear witness in the most eloquent manner to the complete 
change wrought in the general view of the history and 
aesthetics of Greek art 400 . At one stroke the British Mu- 
seum had become the most distinguished museum of anti- 



894 Smith, J. Th., Nollekens, I. p. 
316 note. Cf. Haydon, Corresp. I. p. 
ix. note 3. Northcote judged very 
differently (Haziitt, Conversations of 
J. Northcote* London, 1830, p. 255). 

*** Haydon, Corresp. I. p. 106, 
336. The El&n Marbles \ London, 
1816. Lyons. Edwin, Outlines of the 
E. Af. 9 Lond< n, 18 16. Burrow, The 
E.M.y 1. London, 181 7. Lawrence, 
E. M. from the Parthenon of Athens, 
London, 1818. 

*** Haydon, Corresp. 1. p. 103. 

wr Goethe to Sartorius, 18 17, July 
30 (bee Nate Ereie Presse, Vienna, 



1878, Jan. 8). Id. Werke, xxxn. p. 
i7i,xliv. p. 36. Haydon, Corresp. 
I. p. 182. 

** Petersburg : Hayd6n, Corresp. 
I- PP- 3*3— 3*9» II- P- 64. Rome, 
Canova : Haydon, Life, I. p. 397. 
Corresp. 1. pp. 321—323. Thorvald- 
sen : ib. U. p. 173. 

899 Dannecker to Welcker, 1819, 
July 26 (see Im neuen Peieh, Leipzig, 

I877v I- P- 147)- 

400 Lettres e'crites de Londres a 
Pome, et adressies a Af. Canova, sur 
Us Marbres <T Elgin* Rome, 18 18. 
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quities in the world, and with the secure prospect of always 
remaining such. The splendid publication of the Museum 
Marbles, published by Taylor Combe, Hawkins, and others, 
under the direction of Planta, was the outward sign that 
the institution was both conscious and proud of its new 
position ; the sculptures of Phigalia and Athens, drawn 
by the master-hand of H. Corbould, were here reproduced 
in an exemplary manner 401 . By the legacy of PAYNE 
Knight (a.d. 1824) the section devoted to bronzes and Greek 
coins was soon enriched to such a degree that henceforth in 
this respect too the museum needed to shun no comparison. 

84. Tantae mo/is erat Elgini condere signa. The only The 
persons who, in this affair, had suffered serious damage ^the* 
were the Dilettanti. Still it would be unjust to judge ^£j£"f 
them only according to the unlucky part which Payne tanti. 
Knight's mistaken persistency had betrayed them into 
playing. It must not be forgotten that in A.D. 181 1, soon 
after the publication of the first volume of Specimens of 
Antient Sculpture, the Greek expedition under the conduct 
of W. Gell was fitted out. It cost over ^6,500. Again in 
the year 18 16, at the suggestion of Sir Henry Englefield, 
and with a view to the publication of the results of that 
journey, an "Ionian Fund" was founded, to which every 
member contributed ten guineas for five years. They were 
in consequence in a position to publish in A.D. 18 17 the 
Unedited Antiquities of Attica, in A.D. 182 1 to follow 
this up by a new and improved edition of the first volume 
of the Antiquities of Ionia, and finally in 1840 A.D. to 
complete this work with the third volume 401 . All these 
undertakings contributed towards the more intimate know- 
ledge of Greece and Greek art, and they in this way moved 
in the same direction as Lord Elgin's activity. When Payne 

401 A Description of Ancient I.— ill., v., x., xi., relate to the 

Marbles in the British Museum, vol. Townley Sculptures, 
iv. 1810 (Phigalia). vi.— vm. 1830 ** [Hamilton] Hist. Notices Soc. 

—1839 (Parthenon). IX. 1842 (Elgin Dil pp. 46—51, 1 1 1. Cf. above, notes 

Miscellanies). The remaining volumes, 342, 343. 
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Knight was dead (a.d. 1824) and Hamilton had under- 
taken the secretaryship of the society (A.D. 1830), there was 
a hope of peace; for the society elected Lord Elgin as a 
member without his knowledge in A.D. 1831. But flatter- 
ing as was the form of the proposal, the Earl could not 
bring himself to Accept the honour. In a polite but decided 
letter to the secretary (July 25, 1 831), he referred to his 
former exertions, the Result of which "will never cease to be 
a matter of the utmost gratification to me. If, when it was 
made known to the public, twenty-five years ago, or at any 
reasonable time afterwards, it had been thought that the 
same energy would be considered useful to the Dilettanti 
Society, most happy should I have been to have contri- 
buted every aid in my power. But as such expectation 
has long since past, I really do not apprehend that I shall 
be thought fastidious, if I decline the honour now pro- 
posed to me at this my eleventh hour 401 ." While this effort 
to atone for an old fault failed, the society was zealously 
exerting itself to win new honours. It supported Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, now its "Resident Plenipotentiary in Italy," in 
the publication of his Topography of Rome and its Vicu 
nity (A.D. 1834) 404 ; by means of a subscription raised partly 
among its own members and partly among other lovers of 
art, the imposing sum of £834. 16. 6 was obtained, and 
was given to the British Museum to enable it to compass 
the purchase from Chevalier Bronsted of the so-called 
bronzes of Siris, consummate examples of Greek metal- 
work (A.D. 1833), and also to provide for their appropriate 
publication (A.D. 1836)*°*. Finally, in A.D. 1835, after many 

408 Hist, Notices, p. 10 1. Edin- of the Bronzes of Sin's, now in the 

burgh Revieiv, cv., 1857, p. 504. Brit. Afus., an archaeological essay by 

404 2 vols. London, 1834. A new P.O. Br., 1836; subsequently expand- 
edition, revised by E. H. Bunbury, ed under the title Die Bronzen von Si- 
1846. The Society awarded Gell, who rt "j, Copenhagen, 183 7. Thepedigreeof 
regularly sent in to it a report from the bronzes is very doubtful, as the Nea- 
Italy, a honorarium of ;£aoo for the politan vendor Michele de* Crescenzi 
volume (Histor, Notices, op. 94 — 97). stated to Broendsted that the place of 

405 Broendsted got £ 1000 for the their discovery was Saponara, not far 
originals and ;£ioo for the engravings from Siris, to E. Braun {Bullett. del} 
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years' preparation, appeared the second volume of Specimens 
of Antient Sculpture, the earliest plates of which had been 
already executed before the publication of the first volume 406 . 
Unfortunately the second volume does not deserve the 
same praise as its predecessor. The work opens with 
an introductory treatise by W. S. Morritt, of no great im- 
portance, after which the society thought themselves bound 
to add Payne Knight's Inquiry into the Symbolism of 
Greek Art and Mythology, which had already been twice 
printed 4m . In fact it paid more regard to piety towards a 
departed and meritorious member, than to scientific inves- 
tigations which had in the meantime established stronger 
claims to soundness and perspicuity. The execution of 
the fifty-eight plates is far inferior to the workmanship of 
the earlier ones and in its weak smooth elegance shews 
disadvantageously on the whole by the side of the work 
of the British Museum. In the choice of sculptures, the 
lion's share has fallen on the British Museum, as eight 
specimens from Townley's collection, ten from Knight's 
and four others make a total of twenty-two from this 
source. The remaining thirty examples are taken from no 
less than sixteen different private collections, in strong 
contrast to the more exclusive character of the selection 
in the first volume. Christie, Hope and Westmacott, as 
well as Knight, contributed to the text. 

85. Handsome, then, as this volume was, still the ques- Minor 
tion could not fail to suggest itself whether such a collected '$£/%£ 
publication of single specimens, mostly of second and third co * u 

Rogers* 

rank, was as appropriate now as it had been six and twenty 
years ago; for by this time the national institution could 
and did publish complete connected series of sculptures of 
the first order. The treasures of the Golden Age of Greece, 

Inst. 184 1, p. 136) and to Welcker *°* Hist. Not. pp. 56—59. The 

(MS. Note) Armento, to K. O. expenses amounted to about ^4,000. 
Miiller (Zatschr. f. d. Alt.-Wiss. w At first printed for private cir- 

1845, p. 108) Vulci. James Millingen culation a.d. 1818, then reprinted in 

also mistrusted these statements. the Class. Jour< % vols. xxm. — xxvu. 
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which were collected in that museum, assuredly weighed 
heavily against the private collections, which were mostly 
Graeco-Roman and lent to their publication an almost pre- 
ponderating personal interest. Certainly the new volume 
proved that Payne Knight had exaggerated when he had 
stated before the Commission on the Elgin marbles that 
there are no collectors in this country* 08 . Besides the 
Egremont, Hope and Lansdowne collections, which had 
already been represented in the first volume, besides those 
at Holkham, Ince, Marbury, Newby, Strawberry Hill and 
that of Mr Hawkins, all of which dated their origin from 
the last century, new names were to be found, chiefly from 
the circle of the Dilettanti themselves. Such were Leake 
and Drummond Hay, each of whom had contributed a 
bronze 44 *. W. J. Bankes, of Kingston Hall, appeared as 
the possessor of a few heads, which had been brought by 
Consul Baldwin from Egypt and in A.D. 1828 put up to 
auction. W. R. HAMILTON contributed a head of the same 
origin and a beautiful fragment that Canova had given to 
him 41 *. The sculptor Rich. Westmacott, who possessed 
a small collection of not very important marble statues, was 
represented in the volume by a small bronze Athene 411 ; 
the poet Sam. ROGERS by an excellent marble head which 
owed its origin to the excavations of Fagan at Ostia. 
Rogers' collection, in the formation of which James Mil- 
lingen had been active, consisted mainly of painted vases, 
sometimes of considerable value. Besides these there were 
fifty specimens of bronzes of all kinds and as many gold 
ornaments; also some objects in glass and terra cotta, and 
lastly about eighty Egyptian antiquities. The whole col- 
lection enjoyed great fame for the taste with which it had 
been formed 41 *. The last new name in the second volume 
of the Specimens was that of the Duke of Bedford. 

408 Report of Comm. p. 100. Museum. 

409 Leake's Herakles is now in uo See Cat., art. London. 
Cambridge, Hay's Herakles (Mon. 4n See Cat., art. London. 

delf Inst. 1. PI. 17) in the British 4ia Waagen, Treas. 11. p. 81. 
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86. In the time of the first of the Stuarts we find that The 
a Countess of Bedford had interested herself in ancient coins, Bedford. 
and about the middle of the last century Francis, Marquis 
of Tavistock, had brought a few marble statues home 
with him from Rome 418 . A very splendid specimen, the 
so-called Lante vase, and a beautiful sarcophagus relief 
from Sicily were obtained by his eldest son, Francis, the 
seventh Duke (d. A.D. 1802), at Lord Cawdor's sale (A.D. 
1800) 414 . But his younger brother, John, sixth Duke 
of Bedford (a.d. 1766 — 1839), is the real founder of the 
celebrated collection of Woburn Abbey. During travels in 
Italy in the year 181 5 he made numerous purchases, among 
which a number of unusually large sarcophagus slabs from 
the Villa Aldobrandini in Frascati deserve particular men- 
tion. They were not brought to England without difficulty. 
The Rondanini Palace, the painter Camuccini, and also 
James Millingen contributed other specimens; and the 
results of the newest excavations, of those in Hadrian's 
Villa for example, were not passed over. The Duke was 
present at an excavation at Pompeii, and the dantiest find, 
a bronze satyr, was immediately presented to the illustrious 
stranger by Queen Caroline. In England, where the Duke 
joined the Society of Dilettanti in the year 18 19, his 
collection was increased by several purchases ; nor were 
plenty of presents wanting. His second son, Lord George 
William Russell, the father of the present Duke, brought 
with him a few specimens from Italy; others were pre- 
sented to the head of the Russell family by personal and 
political friends, like Lord Holland and Sir George Hayter. 
The whole collection was then (A.D. 1820) placed in a splen- 
did situation in the large, bright hall that had originally 

Catalogue of the very celebrated Collec- lection see Waagen, II. p. 371. 

Hon of Works 0/ Art, the property of 4U Cf. above, notes 29, a 10. Wo- 

Sam. Rogers, Esq. y deceased. Messrs barn, nos. 171, 310. 

Christie and Manson. Apr. and May, 414 For details see Cat, art. 

1856. Cf. ArchaeoL Anzeiger, 1856, Woburn. 

pp. 247 — 254. For Miss Rogers' col- 
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been intended for a conservatory. There is a particular 
charm (which may be compared in a small way to that of 
the Campo Santo at Pisa) in the close contiguity of the 
antiquities to masterpieces of modern sculpture, by Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, Flaxman, Chantrey and Westmacott, to nu- 
merous copies of celebrated old and modern sculptures, and 
to busts of the heads of the Whig party. The Woburn 
Abbey collection must take a place of honour among 
English sculpture-galleries, and the Duke himself was 
busily engaged in preparing to make this evident by a 
splendid publication, the plates of which were drawn by 
Corbould, while the text was by Dr Hunt, once Lord 
Elgin's chaplain and agent, but now Dean of Holkham 415 . 
This work appeared in A.D. 1822, but the purchases by no 
means ceased then. Pieces of a mosaic flooring and a 
couple of Assyrian reliefs were added later, the last-named 
undoubtedly after the death of Duke John (a.d. 1839). To 
shew the direction of the latter's taste, it is worthy of men- 
tion that he caused the riding school at Woburn Abbey to 
be adorned with casts from the equestrian procession of 
the Parthenon; homage was paid to his elegant taste by 
the dedication to him of Inwood's great work on the 
Erechtheion at Athens 416 . 
Collectors 87. The example of the Duke of Bedford shews that 
a bukeof R° me > * n s P* te °f a l° n £ P ause > had not lost her old power 
Bucking- f attraction. The English, indeed, had now no longer the 

ham. Lord . , , 

Kinnaird. sole control of the market of antiques in that city. Besides 
$£^' the French (among whom both the Government and private 
individuals were active, such as General Miollis and Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte) and some few Russians, the Crown 
Prince Ludwig of Bavaria was collecting through his agent 
Martin Wagner with great success for the proposed Glyp- 
totJiek at Munich. After the Restoration Prussia soon 
entered the competition on behalf of the Berlin Museum ; 

415 Outline Engravings and De- Marbles. i8«. fol. 
scriptions of the Woburn Abbey i19 London, 1827. fol. 
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the Duke of Blacas, Count Pourtal&s, Durand and other 
Frenchmen, developed a most zealous activity; and above 
all the Papal Government took a great share in the pur- 
chases on behalf of the Chiaramonti Museum, and later of 
the Lateran Museum. The Archaeological Commission, 
with the watchful Carlo Fea at their head, did everything 
to hinder the exportation of the better specimens 4 ". The 
Barberini Faun, for example, afterwards a chief ornament 
of the Munich Glyptothek, had already been sold once 
for about ^"2,850 (13,000 scudi) to an Englishman; but its 
removal from the city was at that time forbidden 418 . Fagan, 
who had increased his Roman supply by valuable pur- 
chases from Sicily, tried in a measure to replace Hamilton 
or Jenkins ; but he died as early as A.D. \9>\6 m . Edward 
Dodwell and James Millingen did some business in an- 
tiques, and did not restrict themselves to purchasers among 
their own countrymen **. Many of the latter instituted 
excavations on their own account The DUCHESS OF 
Devonshire, a daughter of that Earl of Bristol, whose 
collections had suffered so much at the hands of the French, 
earned gratitude by clearing out the Forum round the 
column of Focas, and that not at all for her own benefit (a.d. 
1817) 491 . The excavations undertaken by Richard, Mar- 
quis of Chandos, afterwards Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos (a.d. 1776 — 1839), on the Via Appia and 



417 Much material is contained in 
the little volume by L. Urlichs, die 
Glyptothek Sr. Maj. des Kbnigs Lud- 
wig I von Bay em nach ihrer Ge- 
schichteundihrcm BcstatuU, Munich, 
1867. 

418 Urlichs, Glyptothek, p. «6. 

419 lb. pp. 69, 70. 

*• Dodwell sold, for example, to 
the Crown Prince of Bavaria the re- 
markable bronze reliefs from Perugia 
(Glypt. nos. 32 — 38), and an archaic 
head of a warrior (id. no. 40) ; see Ur- 
lichs, Glypt. , pp. 77, 95. For the rest 
cf. note 338. The excellent Millingen 
had collected and brought to England 
many beautiful or interesting works; 



for instance a bronze candelabrum 
belonging to S. Rogers, Woburn, 
no. 99, Anc. MarbL Brit. Mus. xi. 
PI. 45. The vases and terracottas 
which he left behind him passed, A. D. 
1847, into the possession of the British 
Museum (Archaed, Ameiger, 1847, 
PP» f 54— J56). A celebrated little 
14 marble figure" from Smyrna, {Arch. 
Zeitung), 1849, PI* *» came into Lord 
Vernon's possession ; but it has since 
been proved to be a modern fabrica- 
tion in biscuit-ware. 

421 Btdlett. delC Inst. 1819, p. 30. 
She had four paid workmen, while 
the Papal Government placed ten 
convicts at her disposal. 
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at the Villa of Hadrian, and also in Rome by the baths 
of Agrippa, were set on foot rather for private interests. 
The booty was applied to the adorning of the princely seat 
at Stowe, where nearly half a century before Earl Temple 
had applied some antiques to the decoration of the famous 
park 492 . Even richer treasures fell to the share of Stowe 
after the Duke's second journey to Italy, made in the years 
1828 and 1829, before undertaking which he had joined the 
Dilettanti. In Italy he partly bought old antiques and 
partly obtained them from excavations instituted by him- 
self on the Via Appia, at Roma Vecchia, and at the tomb 
of Caecilia Metella, A sarcophagus, found in the last- 
named place, served after A.D. 1837 as a coffin for the 
Duke's aged pet dog, and was placed in the midst of the 
flower garden. But the great curiosity of all was a funeral 
inscription purporting to be that of Paris the son of Priam !** 
More modest was the selection made by Charles, eighth 
Lord KINNAIRD (6. A.D. 1807 — d. A.D. 1878), during a pro- 
longed residence in Rome from about A.D. 1820 to 1825. It 
consisted chiefly of fragments of sculpture and inscriptions, 
which were deposited by him in his mansion of Rossie 
Priory 4 * 4 . He and the Duke of Bedford divided between them 
a mosaic pavement found in the neighbourhood of Rome 
in A.D. 1822. Lord Kinnaird's name is specially connected 
with the Warrior's Tomb in Corneto, the chief part of the 
contents of which came into his possession ; it was the first 
grave found there quite untouched, and in consequence of 
its discovery an impulse was given for numberless exca- 
vations in the neighbourhood, some of which proved very 
successful. Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ashbur- 
TON (6. A.D. 1774 — </.A.D. 1848), bought single marbles, partly 

4X2 Forstcr, H. R., the Stowe Cata- from the Braschi collection), p. 26$, 

logue> London, 1848, p. 44, no. 697, nos. 30, 31 (Hamilton), p. 271, nos. 

699, p. 48, no. 748. Cf. above, note 106 (Hertz, total, p. 154, no. 56), 115 

464. (Lowther, no. 108), 117. 

431 Stowe Catal. p. 43, no. 684, «* See Cat., art. Rossie Priory, 

p. 964, no. 17 (statue of Lucius Verus 
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in competition with the Crown Prince of Bavaria 48 *. John 
Disney inherited the old collection of Thomas Hollis, in 
endeavouring to perfect which, towards A.D. 1830, he shewed 
more zeal than knowledge or criticism 4 " 8 . The number of 
valuable sculptures is small, while that of inferior or spurious 
specimens is very large. Flaxman, Combe and Christie were 
polite enough to mention the latter in terms of praise in 
referring to the amiable owner. The collection — of trash 
rather than treasure — was bequeathed by Disney to the 
Cambridge University, while his smaller antiquities re- 
mained in the Hyde. Vases and other small antiques were 
collected somewhat later by Robert Henry, twelfth 
Earl of Pembroke (a.d. 1791 — 1862), and by Spencer- 
Joshua- Alwyne, second Marquis of Northampton 
(a.d. 1790 — 185 1); coins and engraved gems by Dr Nott 4 * 7 . 
Still later, between the years 1840 and 1850, General 
Ramsay formed a small collection in Rome, which came 
by inheritance into the possession of Lord Murray 488 . 
About the same time the banker THOMAS Blayds brought 
home a fine collection of vases from his Italian travels, in 
which was incorporated, among other things, a considerable 
portion of the Pizzati collection at Florence. For a time 
this collection was housed at Englefield Green, Surrey, but 
in A.D. 1849 it came under the hammer and was scattered ; 
a small number of specimens was obtained by the British 
Museum 4 * . 

88. The post of English ambassador at Naples was Sir 
filled for many years by Sir William Temple, ther^//*? 
younger son of the collector, Viscount Palmerston, who had Colkcton 

495 Urlichs, Gtyptothek, p. 84 of Northampton has for the most part 
(colossal bust of Titus). come into the British Museum. See 

496 Museum Disneianum, London, Cat., art. Castle Ashbv. 

1840, fol. See Cat., art. Cambridge, "* See Cat, art. Edinburgh. Cf. 
Hyde. BuUett. delV Inst., 1844, pp. 35, 155. 
427 Gerhard, Archaeology Intellu *» Archaeol. Zeitung, 1846, p. 
gentblatt zur allg. Ltteratur- Zeitung, 995. Arch. Anuiger, 1849, pp. 97 — 
Halle, 1833, pp. ii, 14, 15, 16. Lord 101. Another part of the Pizzati col- 
Pembroke s and Dr Nott's collections, lection had been already sold to St 
have been sold ; that of the Marquis Petersburg. 
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at Athens, inherited the artistic tastes of his father. The result of his 

I^ord 

exertions in that city, in which traffic in small antiquities 



Guilford, 
Burgon, 
Lady 
Ruthven. 



has always been very briskly carried on, was a collection 
of over fourteen hundred specimens. Among these we may 
notice specially the first-rate series of smaller bronzes, 
which are worthy to be mentioned beside Payne Knight's 
collection. Painted vases, among which was the magni- 
ficent Hippolytus vase, terracottas, glass vessels, and gold 
ornaments completed the collection ; the sculptures, coins, 
and other small works of art, were of less importance. 
When the owner had returned home, he made over the 
whole collection to the national museum, which thereby 
in several departments received most valuable completion 
(A.D. 1856) **. In Greece there was a very considerable 
roll of active collectors. Athens, where Lusieri and the 
French consul Fauvel had excellent collections, offered 
particularly rich booty. Contemporary with the explorers 
we have just mentioned above (§ 73), the following col- 
lectors must be placed : Frederick North, afterwards fifth 
Earl of Guilford, Lewis Richard, third Lord Sondes, 
Messrs Thomas Burgon, Sandford Graham, and Thomas 
Legh 481 . The first of these, Lord Guilford (a.d. 1766 — 
1827), a nephew of that Bishop of Winchester who had col- 
lected antiquities in Rome (§ 59), was Chancellor of the 
University of the Ionian Islands, and had been since A.D. 
1790 a member of the Dilettanti Society. Fortune favoured 
him particularly, for besides specimens of less value he 
obtained two marbles of the first rank. These were the 
fragment of an unusually beautiful sepulchral stel£ from 
Acharnae, and the celebrated puteal with reliefs in a fine 
archaic style which Dodwell had seen in Corinth, still used 



430 Arch. Amriger, 1857, p. 17. 
It is said that Lord Palmerston, on his 
brother's asking him what disposition 
he desired to be made with respect to 
the collection, had on his part re- 
nounced all claim to it. 

* l Stackelberg, Gr&er der Hel- 



lenen, Berlin, 1837, p. 16. Graham 
and Lord Sondes, see ib. PI. 35, 2, 
3. Millingen, Anc. Uned. A/on. 1. 
pi. 15. Legh was one of the owners 
of the Phigalia frieze. He joined the 
Dilettanti a. D. 18 16. 
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as the mouth of a well, but turned the wrong side upwards, 
and which was then brought safely to Zante. The antiques 
were stored in Lord Guilford's London house (23, St 
James' Place), which, having been sold at his death with 
almost all its contents, was forty years later pulled down. 
The fate of the rest is veiled in obscurity. The sepul- 
chral relief has re-appeared at Lowther Castle, but, in 
spite of all inquiries, not the slightest trace has as yet been 
discovered of the sculptured puteal, a specimen of high 
importance to the history of art 488 . A few works of art 
obtained by Dr MACMICHAEL in Athens, and brought 
by him to England, have vanished in the same manner 488 . 
The collection of THOMAS BURGON was rich in smaller 
works of art, not solely of Athenian origin. It contained 
an old Panathenaic prize vase, the only one which has 
been discovered on Attic ground, and some remarkable 
terra cotta reliefs from the island of Melos, which have at- 
tained a high degree of celebrity 484 . Somewhat later Lady 
RUTHVEN, who lived for a long time at Athens, had a 
number of tombs opened near that city, and obtained in this 
manner a fairly considerable collection of painted vases, 
which are preserved, with some sepulchral reliefs, in 
Winton Castle 488 . 

89. Among English collectors who were active in Other 
parts of Greece other than Athens, particular mention must % Greece. 
be made of Percy Clinton Sydney Smythe, sixth ^ n 
Viscount Strangford (a.d. 1780 — 1855), who from/"*, 

Borrell, 

A.D. 1820 to 1825 filled the office of ambassador to the Wood- 

house. 

438 Lowther, no. 37. Dodwell, The ( ountr/-seats of the family are 

Class. Tour, 11. p. aoo, note 6. Ger- Waldershare Park, near Dover, and 

hard, Hyperbor. rem. Studien, 11. Berl. Glenham Hall, Suffolk. 
l8 5*» P* 3°3- Stackelberg, Graber, 4n Stackelberg, Graber, PI. 3, a; 

PI. 17, 3. The facts given in the text 18, 1. 

concerning the house are derived from 4M Millingen, Anc. Uned. Man. I. 

a letter by Baroness North to Lady PI. 1 — 3, 11. PI. 1, 3. Stackelberg, 

Sheffield, communicated through Mr Graber, PI. n, a ; 16, 1 ; 45, 1 ; 50, 1 ; 

Newton. What can have become 56, 1 ; 63, 1 ; 66, 1. The collection 

of the fruits of Lord Guilford's ex- was bought a.d. 1842, after Burgon's 

cavations in the temple of Zeus at death, for the British Museum. 
Olympia (Gerhard, /. cit. p. 306)? w See Cat., art. Winton Castle. 

M. C. II 
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Porte. Among other purposes he utilized his residence in 
the East for founding a fine collection of antiquities, part 
of which he presented to Canterbury. This section con- 
sists chiefly of terra cottas from various islands in the 
Archipelago, and they are not all free from suspicion. The 
marbles were far more valuable, though few in number. 
Two among them, an archaic statue of Apollo after a style 
allied to the Aeginetan, and the fragment of a copy of the 
shield of the Ath£n6 Parthenos of Phidias, became famous 
soon after they had passed by bequest into the possession 
of the British Museum 438 . The excellent numismatist H. P. 
BORRELL collected in Smyrna. He by no means limited 
himself to coins, not rejecting other small monuments, such 
as terra cottas and gems 4 * 1 . Finally, in the west of Greece, 
in Corfi, the rich merchant James WOODHOUSE, who for a 
time held an appointment in the government of the Ionian 
Islands, was busy for nearly half a century in forming a very 
remarkable collection. He controlled the market for antiqui- 
ties on the island and on the opposite mainland almost auto- 
cratically, and besides this he was often gratified by presents. 
Greek coins formed the staple of his collection, but gold and 
silver ornaments, bronzes, glass vessels, sculptures, vases, and 
terra cottas, as well as very valuable inscriptions, were not 
wanting. In the year 1866 he bequeathed it all to the 
British Museum, which however, even after prolonged litiga- 
tion, has never come into possession of the entire legacy 488 . 
Collectors 90. If we turn back again from Greece and Italy to 

tn London, 



Edwards, England, we shall find yet a further group of amateurs 

Burke, 

Chinnery 

Cog/ii/l, 



Chinnrry, w h° have recourse principally or exclusively to the art 



486 See Cat., art Canterbury. 1833 for j£ 1,000, some other antiqui- 

Archaeol. Anzeiger, 1864, pp. 163, i$6. ties at the sale A. D. 1851. 

Afon. Ined. del? Inst. IX. PI. 41. 4M Edwards, Lives of t he Founders, 

Arch. Zettung, 1865, PI. 196. The II. pp. 702 — 705. Cf. the parlia- 

roarbles were long hidden in a cellar, mentarv papers for A.D. 1867 : Cor- 

when they were discovered by Mr respondence as to the Woodhousc-Col* 

Newton. lection of Antiquities. Appendix to 

** E. g. Welcker, A lie Den km. II. " Correspondence, " &c. Keport from 

PL i«, io. Archaeol. Zci/ung, 1849, the Select Committee on the Woodhouse- 

PI. 6, 3. The collection of coins was Collection. Archaeol. Ant. 1866, p. 

bought for the British Museum A.D. 160. Archaeol. Zeitung, 1868, p. 76. 
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market at home in the formation of larger or smaller col- Englefield, 
lections of antiques. Ample opportunities were afforded staaX] 
by the numerous sales which took place about the end of Fox% 
the last century and the beginning of this. In this way 
the bookseller, J. Edwards, formed a good collection of 
vases in London, the gem of which came from the Cawdor 
sale, and was ornamented with a scene from the legend 
of Pelops, found at Lecce in the year 1790. This large 
amphora had first belonged to the King of Naples, had 
then been bought by General Oudinot and sold to Lord 
Cawdor for a thousand guineas ; at the sale of Edwards' 
collection (A.D. 18 15), it came into the hands of Soane 489 . 
In the year 181 2 the marbles of the Rt. Hon. Edmund 
Burke 440 , and the mixed collection of marbles and vases 
belonging to Messrs W. and G. Chinnery 441 , were put up 
to auction ; and some years later the same fate befel the ex- 
tensive collection of vases which had been formed originally 
by the Neapolitan Laid, then purchased by the Cavaliere de 
Rossi, finally bought by Sir James Coghill, and increased 
by further purchases in Naples. This collection has become 
particularly well known through Millingeri's publication 442 . 
It contributed, along with the Cawdor and Chinnery sales 
and other sources, to the formation of a choice cabinet of 
vases, that, namely, of Sir Henry Englefield, during 
many years a member of the Dilettanti Society (elected 
a.d. 1 781), and for fourteen years its secretary. Sir Henry's 
choicest specimens have been engraved in a style of much 
elegance by Henry Moses m . The most singular of these 

439 Goede, England, Dresden, 441 Chinnery, Vf., Museum Marbles, 
!8o6, IV. p. 7. Collection of fine 11. PI. 21. Chinnery, G., Moses, 
Greek vases of J. Edwards, London, Englefield Vases, PI. 4 — 12. 

18 1 5. Moses, Collection of Antique ^Millingen, J. , Peintures antiques 

Vases,'V\. 23. Mill in, Afon. inJd. II. de Vases grecs de la collection de Sir 

PL 14. Peintures de vases, 1. PI. 34, John Coghill, Bart., Rome, 1817, fol. 

49» 5°> 66. Archaeol. Anzeiger, 1864, Moses, Englefield Vases, PI. 15—28. 

p. 165. Millingen, Anc. Uned. Afon. Payne Knight was also one of the 

I. PI. 18, publishes a vase belonging buyers ; see Catal. of Vases Brit. 

to Mrs C. Edwards, of Harrow. Mus. nos. 609, 612. 

440 Anc. Marbles Brit. Mus. XI. *° Vases from the Collection of Sir 
PI. 23, 29, 36. Ellis, Townlcy Gallery, H. Englefield, Bart., drawn and 
ii. p. 22. engraved by ff, Moses (40 plates), 

XI — 2 
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collections was that of the eminent architect SIR JOHN 
Soane (A.D. 1755 — 1837). Nan ntultum sedtnulta appears 
to have been his motto in collecting ; for there is something 
of everything. Along with a few choice specimens of high 
value, or at least of considerable interest, there is an im 
measurable chaos of worthless fragments, of all times, from 
all countries, of all kinds of art, originals and copies mixed 
together. All this is crammed into the narrow limits of a 
private house, and is arranged in so ingenious a manner 
that no corner, however dark, is left unoccupied. In this 
respect the architect has achieved marvels; nevertheless 
this labyrinth stuffed full of fragments is the most tasteless 
arrangement that can be seen ; it has the same kind of 
perplexing and oppressive effect on the spectator as if the 
whole large stock of an old-clothes-dealer had been squeezed 
into a doll's house. For an appropriate situation has not 
been in all cases found for even the few good specimens. 
Two only are fairly well placed, the remarkable Egyptian 
sarcophagus discovered by Belzoni, and the Cawdor vase 
above mentioned ; in fact, many sculptures worthy of notice 
are rendered quite unavailable for enjoyment and study by 
their bad position. In such a shape has this cabinet of 
rarities, by the will of the collector, become the property 
of the State. It seems to find admirers : and certainly it 
enriches London by one curiosity the more 444 . How far 
preferable to this sort of amateurship is devotion to a single 
branch of collecting, we may learn by the examples of Fox 
and Slade. Felix Slade (a.d. 1790 — 1868), at very con- 
siderable expense, made a collection entirely consisting of 
glass, in which antique glass is very well represented, though 
it does not hold the most important place. He bequeathed 

London, 18*0. 4to. A new and several vases from other private collec- 

enlarged edition (52 plates) appeared tions are represented : J. P. Ander- 

in 1848. The collection has been, so ton, G. Cooke, C. H. Tatham (PI. 

far as I know, dispersed; at any rate, 1, a, 12). 

a beautiful specimen from it is in the 444 See Cat., art. London, Soane 

Soane Museum. In Moses* Collec- Museum. 

Hon of Vases, drv., London, 1814, 
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the whole to the British Museum, to which he had already 
made handsome presents, such, for example, as the so- 
called sword of Tiberius 445 . On the other hand, Major- 
General CHARLES Fox, a grand-nephew of the celebrated 
statesman, in the course of nearly fifty years, by purchases 
of smaller collections and single specimens, formed a cabinet 
of eleven thousand five hundred Greek coins, which by the 
rarity of many of the specimens, by the abundance of the 
connected series it contained, and by the excellent state of 
their preservation throughout, could challenge almost any 
private collection in Europe. This precious property 
passed on the death of the owner to the Royal Museum 
at Berlin (A.D. 1873)*". 

91. Great as was the number of amateurs who made Decline of 
collections of antiques during the first half of our century, 'Jiultant- 
it is indisputable that only few of them went to work with " m - 
that magnificence which had been so much a mark of the 
dilettanti of the previous century. Had such a work as 
James Millingen's Ancient Unedited Monuments appeared 
then, he would certainly not have had to complain of being 
obliged to limit his work on account of lack of interest, and 
of the difficulty of obtaining access to some collections. As 
it was,he had reason to grumble at "the disregard entertained 
in this country for archaeological pursuits," a disregard 
which even amounted to scoffing at antiquarian researches 
on the part of some " pretended wits 44T . " Quid placet aut odio 
est quod non mutabile credos f In the meantime a new kind 
of art-passion had become dominant The French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic wars had caused an immense 
number of pictures from churches and convents, public 
and private galleries, to be offered for sale in all the 
countries of Europe, and the lion's share had fallen to 
England. The sales of the Calonne (A.D. 1795) and the 

445 Franks, A. W., Catalogue of the ** Friedlander, Archaeol. Zeitung, 

Collection of Glassformed by Felix Slade % 1873, pp. po. — 103. 

London, 1 87 1. 4 to. Edwards, Lives ** tAillmgcn, Anc. Uned.Mon., 11. 

of the Founders, 11. pp. 706 — 717. London, i8a6, preface. 
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Orleans (A.D. 1798) collections were, through the zeal of 
enterprising art-dealers and agents, followed by further 
acquisitions from Rome, Genoa, and other parts of Italy, 
from Belgium and Holland, from Spain, and even from 
France herself. For a long period London was continually 
the scene of extensive sales of pictures from all countries ; 
great collections of Italian and French origin were put 
under the hammer not in Paris, but in London. By 
means of such auctions and private sales, countless paint- 
ings, including not a few masterpieces of the first rank, 
were scattered among the many mansions and country-seats 
of the English nobility and gentry, where they were not in- 
frequently incorporated into collections of older standing 448 . 
Waagen's well-known book gives us a glance over these 
treasures. Among the collectors we meet the names, 
besides many others, of the leading members of the 
Dilettanti Society. The fact is undoubted: dilettantism 
had struck out in a new direction, and had turned from 
ancient art to modern. The circumstances of the time, as 
already mentioned, were as favourable to the latter as they 
were unfavourable to the former ; inasmuch as Rome was 
at the beginning of the century closed to the English, and 
moreover watched with a new jealousy the export of her an- 
tiques, coveted as they were on every hand ; while to make 
acquisitions in Greek territory, which was partly under 
Turkish government and partly in open rebellion, offered to 
private individuals a still more difficult task. Moreover in 
the domain of sculpture the modern masters Canova and 
Thorwaldsen,Flaxman, Chan trey, and Westmacott obtained 
the preference. — We must point out another sign of the decay 
of antiquarian dilettantism. In spite of the numerous sales 
at the close of the preceding century, the majority of the 
antique collections that had been found in the most flourish- 
ing period of the pursuit remained fixed in the hands of 
the families of the collectors. But among all the collections 

448 Wadgen, Treasures of Art, 1. pp. 18—28. 
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that were formed in the first half of the present century, 
there are on the contrary few which, like that at Woburn 
Abbey, have survived the life of their founder. Fewer still 
have been handed down in his family for more than one gene- 
ration. Most were sold by the heirs on the death of the first 
collector 440 , while even some of older date, like that of Horace 
Walpole, were at this period put under the hammer 450 . The 
antiquities of Stowe were scattered in the fearful bank- 
ruptcy which overtook the son of the collector soon after 
a visit paid by the Queen to his luxurious hereditary 
abode, and in which was involved the loss of all his movable 
property 4 ". Lord Guilford's collection fell completely into 
oblivion. Sir John Soane converted his into a special 
museum ; Disney's and General Ramsay's antiquities went 
to enrich the public museums at Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh; Lord Strangford's were divided between Canterbury 
and the British Museum. Besides many smaller additions, 
by gift or by will, there fell to the share of the last-named 
museum the collections, some of them rich, of Sir William 
Temple, Lord Aberdeen, Slade, and Woodhouse 45 *. 

92. Since the acquisition of the Elgin marbles and Additions 
the legacy of Payne Knight, the British Museum had for British 
a long time received no important addition. Isolated gifts Museum - 

Fellows, 

had of course never ceased to come in. Some good speci- sir 
mens were purchased at home and abroad, or obtained by & ra/ ford 
means of exchange; for example, the Apollo from the 
Choiseul-Gouffier collection (A.D. 18 18), the relief of the 
Apotheosis of Homer from the Palazzo Colonna (A.D. 18 19), 
the torso of the Richmond Venus (A.D. 1821), the Leda and 
the bronze Apollo from the Mimaut collection (a.d. 1837), a 

448 Burke and Chinnery, 181a; m 1841,— see note 17a. 

Edwards, 181 5; Coghill about 1818; m The Stowe Catalogue priced and 

Englefield (?); Dodwell, 1837; Bur- annotated by Henry Rumsey Forster, 

gon, 1841; Millingen, 1847; Pern- London, 1848. 4to. 
broke, 1848; Blayds and Hope (see *" Aberdeen,— see § 67. Lord 

Cat., art. Deepdene), 1849; Bess- Northampton's vases have also, to the 

borough (note 151), 1850; Borrell, best of my knowledge, come into the 

1852; Nott (?); Rogers, 1856; Fox, British Museum by bequest Cf. Cat, 

1873. of Vases Brit, Mus, no. 694. 
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fine Satyr from the Dresden Museum (A.D. 1838). At the 
same time the list of donors, among whom were Kings 
George IV. and William IV. (A.D. 1823, 1834), increased con- 
siderably 488 . But it was not until after the year 1835 that im- 
portant and homogeneous additions were made in the shape 
of extensive purchases of Greek painted vases, which had 
within the preceding ten years been found in undreamt-of 
numbers in Southern Etruria. The Durand and Canino 
(A.D. 1836, 1837) sa l es in Paris offered plentiful material, and 
the museum reached a culminating point on the important 
acquisition of a hundred choice specimens from the collec- 
tion of the widowed princess of Canino (A.D. 1843)*". 
From this time forward the British Museum could stand 
comparison in this department with the continental collec- 
tions of vases at Paris, Berlin, or Munich. While these 
vases had the effect of throwing a new light upon the lost 
traditions of Greek painting, and opening up a copious in- 
sight into the mythology and daily life of the race, the de- 
partment of ancient sculpture was on its part remarkably 
enriched by the results of the travels of Mr, afterwards 
Sir, Charles Fellows (a.d. 1799— 1860) in Asia Minor 
(A.D. 1838 — 1840) *". The semi-Greek mountain country 
of Lycia in particular revealed an extraordinary wealth of 
remarkable monuments ; the capital, Xanthos, alone con- 
tained a whole cycle of art history from the archaic epoch 
to the time of the Roman Emperors. The directors of the 
British Museum, among whom not only Hawkins, but also 
W. R. Hamilton and Lord Northampton, trustees of the 
institution, showed a keen interest, applied for a firman 

4,8 Museum Marbles, XI. PI. 32 — 1836. Descr. d*une collection de vases 

35, 40. Guide to the Bronze Room, peints frovenant des fouilles de 

1 87 1, p. 11. Graeco- Roman Sculpt, CEtruru, Paris, 1837. Notice d*utte 

no. 159. Of other donors I mention collection de vases antiques prov, des 

W. R. Hamilton, 1821, 1840; A. E. fouilles faites par feu M, le Prince de 

Impey, 1825; C. Standish, 1826; Canino, Paris, 1843. 

J. T. Barber Beaumont and J. S. **• Fellows, A Journal written 

Gaskoin, 1836; Lord Western, 1839. during an excursion in Asia Minor, 

C£ notes 336, 33^, 344. London, 1839. An account of dis- 

464 J. de "Witte, Description des coverus in Lycia, London, 1841. 
antiques de feu M. Durand t Paris, 
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for removing these new treasures, and Fellows himself 
conducted the undertaking. In the first months of the 
year 1842 the majority of the discovered sculptures were 
secured for the Museum. A second expedition followed 
under the personal conduct of Fellows and completed the 
acquisitions 466 . The Harpy Tomb, the vaulted tombs of 
Pajava and Merehi (the 'Horse Tomb* and the 'Chimaera 
Tomb'), and the extensive sculptures of the Nereid Monu- 
ment (next to the Parthenon the most considerable con- 
nected series of Greek sculptures which was at that time 
known to be preserved), were the principal rewards of their 
exertions. The Lycian marbles received a distinguished 
completion in the shape of eleven slabs from the frieze of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, which, after being walled up for 
three centuries in the fortifications of Budrtim, were pre- 
sented in A.D. 1846 by the Sultan to the English ambas- 
sador, Sir Stratford Canning, afterwards Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, and then by him to the British 
Museum 467 . Just as the Elgin and Phigalian marbles formed 
noble memorials of the fifth century B.C., so the fourth 
century B.C. was now suitably represented in the British 
Museum by the sculptures of Asia Minor (not to speak of 
the much more ancient Harpy Tomb); equally authentic 
memorials of these great epochs of Greek art were possessed 
by no other museum in Europe. 

93. Archaeological interest during the next following Discoveries 
years was essentially taken up by the great discoveries Wood, °" f 
made on the site of ancient Nineveh. England received PuUan ' 
her share of the spoil through the combined exertions of 
Sir Stratford Canning, Mr., now Sir, A. H. Layard, and 
afterwards of SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, who at that time 
was consul-general at Bagdad. Not long after another con- 
sular official earned the thanks of the British Museum by 

486 Fellows, The Xanthian Marbles, the Ionic Trophy Monument excavated 
their acquisition and transmission to at Xanthus, London, 1848. 
England, London, 1843. Account of 487 Mon, dell* Inst. v. PI. 18— n. 
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procuring for it an important addition in the department of 
classical sculpture from Asia Minor. Here was a field, rich 
in hidden beauties and more accessible to foreign treasure- 
seekers than the kingdom of Greece, which after the con- 
stitution of A.D. 1842 forbade the export of antiques. 
Charles T. Newton, who had previously held an appoint- 
ment in the British Museum, had filled since A.D. 1852 the 
post of vice-consul in Mytilene, and had had abundant 
opportunity of exploring the coasts of Asia Minor and 
the neighbouring islands. In more than one place he 
had already secured valuable acquisitions for the museum. 
In the year 1855, while on one of his excursions, he 
observed, introduced into the walls of the fort of Budrum, 
a number of lions' heads, which could only have come from 
the Mausoleum. The following year Mr Newton again 
stayed at this same spot and made up his mind to attempt 
excavations on the field of this wonder of the world. He 
was successful in obtaining the co-operation of the British 
Museum and of the Government in the accomplishment of 
his plans. The first stroke of the spade was made on the 
1st of January, A.D. 1857, and by the spring of the year 
1858 almost everything had been recovered that yet re- 
mained accessible of the masterpieces of Skopas and his 
colleagues. Further undertakings at and near Knidos, and 
in Branchidae not far from Miletus, turned out no less 
successful. These researches were carried on till the middle 
of the year 1859, and no fewer than three hundred and 
eighty -four chests were despatched by Newton to the 
British Museum. Thus among many other treasures the 
museum obtained, in the sitting figures and the lions of 
the Sacred Way of Branchidae, splendid examples of ancient 
Ionic art of the sixth century B.C.; in the lion of Knidos a 
grand historical monument of the time of Conon ; in the 
Demeter (also from Knidos) a masterpiece that may give us 
an idea of the style of Praxiteles ; and finally in the colossal 
statues and relief- slabs from the Mausoleum the much- 
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desired complement of the present of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. The architecture of the grand sepulchral monu- 
ment was also represented by appropriate specimens 468 . 
Newton was placed, A.D. 1 861, at the head of the department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the museum, and imme- 
diately afterwards the necessary funds were voted by the 
trustees to enable the architect J. T. WOOD to institute exca- 
vations in Ephesus. These were begun A.D. 1863, and led to 
the discovery, six years later, of the site of the celebrated 
temple of Artemis. Nearly five more years of hard labour 
were required to bring the remains of the temple to light. 
These too have been placed in the British Museum. Be- 
sides the interesting architectural remains, the drums and 
square bases of columns covered with reliefs deserve par- 
ticular mention as furnishing us with additional evidence 
of the state of Greek art in Asia Minor about the middle 
of the fourth century B.C. 459 Almost at the same time (A.D. 
1870) the Society of Dilettanti sent the architect R. P. 
PULLAN, whose abilities had already been proved at Hali- 
carnassus, to Priene, that he might examine the sanctuary 
of Athena Polias, dedicated by Alexander the Great, more 
carefully than Chandler and his companions had been able 
to do *°. With its traditional liberality the Society made 
over the rich yield of architectural and sculptured fragments 
to the National Museum, which was now in possession of 
the most important art treasures of the chief towns of Asia 
Minor except Pergamos 4 ". 

94. When returning from Halicarnassus (a.d. 1859) Sahmann 
Newton had acquired in Rhodes the collection of ancient ^y^. 

488 Newton, A History of Dis- in the year 1865 yielded some further 

coveriesat Halicarnassus, C nidus, and addition. 

Branchidae % London, 1861, 1863, 4M Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus % 

a vols, and plates. Travels and Dis- London, 1877. 

coveries in the Levant ', London, 1865, 4ao Pullan's account of his dis- 

1 vols. In the year 1 865 Newton had coveries will appear in a forthcoming 

the good luck to purchase at Genoa publication of the Dilettanti Society, 
a slab of the Mausoleum frieze (Mon. 461 A colossal torso from Pergamos, 

lned. deW Inst, v. PI. 1—3) ; still unearthed by Capt. Spratt, is in the 

later some fragments in Rhodes ; also museum. See Arch, Zeitung, 1863, 

an additional excavation on the spot p. 71. 
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Cesnola, pottery which had shortly before been dug up by Messrs 
&%*£"* Salzmann and Biliotti on the site of the town of 
Dennis, Kameiros. This acquisition was manifestly so important 
for the pursuit of the study of the earlier development of 
art, that the British Museum supported the further explora- 
tions of the discoverers, and by the year 1865 a rich harvest 
had been garnered. The gem of the number is a vase 
painted in colours with fully developed art Another very 
remarkable specimen is a painted sarcophagus of terra 
cotta 468 . From Cyprus, the most eastern of the Greek 
islands, the museum received a sufficient series of sculp- 
tures of the local school, which bear for the most part the 
same character, and of which so vast a yield resulted from 
the excavations carried on for many years by the American 
consul, General CESNOLA 46 *. Already during the Crimean 
War there had been obtained from the museum at Kertsch 
a considerable number of sepulchral reliefs in a rude 
provincial style of art 464 . Further booty was secured on 
the north coast of Africa. The undertakings of R. M. 
Smith and E. A. Porcher on the site of ancient Cyrene 
(a.D. i860) furnished the museum with a respectable 
number of sculptures, mostly of later date, and among 
them a noble statue of Apollo 466 ; at the same time and 
from the same place an attractive selection of terracottas 
were obtained for the Louvre. All the more thankworthy 
are the interesting discoveries of painted vases which we 
owe to the zeal and skill of Messrs Werry, Crowe and 
DENNIS, who succeeded each other as consuls in Benghazi; 
they have furnished most valuable contributions to the 
history of vase-painting from the fourth century B.c, par- 

4g% Aug. Salzmann, Nkropole de Cesnola, photogr. by Thompson from 

Camiros. Journal des fouilles exe"- a selection made by Newton, With an 

cuties pendant les annJes 1858 a 1865, Introduction by Sidney Colvin, Lon- 

Paris, 1875. Newton in The Fine don, 1873, fol. 
Arts Quarterly Review, 1864, p. 1. 464 Macpherson, Duncan, Antiqui- 

m Cesnola, General Louis Palma ties of Kertch, London, 1857, foL 
di, Cyprus, its ancient cities, tombs, *** Smith and Porcher, History of 

and temples, London, 1877. The the recent Discoveries at Cyrene, made 

Antiquities of Cyprus, discoz>ered by in 1860-61, London, 1864. 4to. 
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ticularly in the specimens of the prize amphorae contended 
for at the Panathenaic games, with their deliberate imita- 
tion of an archaic style, and their exact dates indicated by 
the names of the Attic Archons (A.D. 1866) 4 *. Before this, 
at the suggestion of the Government, G. Dennis had dug up 
an important number of valuable vases in Sicily, together 
with other smaller antiquities, which Earl Russell, who was 
then (A.D. 1863) Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
assigned to the British Museum 461 . Finally the museum 
received the results of the excavations which Dr Nathan 
Davis had set going on the sites of ancient Carthage and 
Utica during the years preceding i860; these belong princi- 
pally to the later Roman times 4 * 8 . We have thus made it 
clear with what remarkable * energy and consistency the 
British Museum undertook and discharged the task of bring- 
ing to light over the entire range of Graeco- Roman civiliza- 
tion, as far as it could be made accessible to the British spirit 
of enterprise, the treasures of art so long hidden in the bosom 
of the earth and of exhibiting them for study and inspection 
in the halls and basements of the national institution. 

95. In conjunction with these acquisitions, chiefly the Purchases 
results of special enterprise, we must mention the additions Pmrtales', 
which were made to the museum by judicious use of other Quteiiani 
sources, particularly the sales of older collections. Not to collections* 
speak of less important purchases, which were made every 
year, we notice the acquisition in A.D. 1856 of a collection 
of Sardinian antiquities, articles of jewellery, terra cotta, 
and glass, all of marked provincial style 489 . Again in A.D. 
1864 most of those among the Farnese marbles which 
had not been carried to Naples eighty years before, but 
had remained in the Farnese Palace at Rome, were pur- 
chased from the ex-king of Naples. Of these an eques- 

«•• Dennis, Transact. R. Soc. Lit. 1856 by W. J. Smith, Esq. 
IX. N.S. Catal. of Vases Brit. Mus. ** Guide to the First Vase Room, 

11. pp. 149 — 295. A number of vases Brit. Mus., 187 1, p. 29. 
from the Cyrenaica had already, A.D. 4M Davis, Carthage and her Re- 

1851, been presented by Dr Tomlin- mains, London, 1861. 
son, Bishop of Gibraltar, and in A.D. 46 ° Arch. Anseiger, 1856, p. 271. 
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trian statue with the head of Caligula, a very beautiful 
Hermes, and the celebrated Farnese Diadumenos are the 
most important specimens, and form a noticeable com- 
plement to the section of Graeco- Roman sculpture 470 . The 
following year (A.D. 1865) were added an excellent slab of 
the Mausoleum frieze from a private collection at Genoa 471 , 
and a very fine selection from the choice collection of Count 
POURTALES-GORGIER, which was put up to auction in Paris 
and competed for by all the large museums of Europe. It 
will be sufficient to make special mention, among the 
marbles, of the head of the Giustiniani Apollo, and also 
to point out the fine bronzes and vases which fell to the 
share of the museum 478 . In the year 1866 a still more 
important purchase was made : this was the entire cabinet 
of the Duke OF Blacas, formed by two collectors of 
artistic tastes, father and son. The cabinet was poor, it is 
true, in sculptures, but so much the richer in bronzes, vases, 
and terracottas, and above all in engraved gems. Of 
the last alone there were seven hundred and forty-eight 
genuine antique examples, among them far-famed and 
splendid specimens from the Strozzi collection 478 . About the 
same time (A.D. 1865) the museum made its first large pur- 
chase, consisting principally of Greek and Etruscan bronzes, 
from the Roman dealer in antiquities, Alessandro Cas- 
TELLANI 474 ; this purchase was followed in A.D. 1873 by a 
second far more extensive and important. Among the great 
number and variety of excellent works of art (bronzes, vases, 
terracottas, marbles, etc.), we need only notice specially 
the female bronze head, larger than life, from Armenia, 
the small bronze relief of a man in a sitting posture from 
Tarentum, the marble head of Hera from Girgenti, and the 
wonderfully well-preserved sarcophagus in painted terra 

470 Gratco-Roman Sculptures, nos. Collection of Antiquities, 1867. Ed- 

33* 45» lo 9> lai » x 3*» r 34> I 7 I « wards, Lives of the Founders, 11. 

4 " See note 458. pp. 689 — 69a. The purchase money 

47S Arch, Ant, 1866, p. 179, note amounted to ,£40,000. 
38, pp. 243—145. 474 Arch, Anuiger, 1866, p. 245. 

™ Newton, Guide to the Blacas 
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cotta from Cervetri ; these will suffice to show the unusual 
importance of the purchase 475 . Before this, considerable 
acquisitions of smaller antiquities, especially of bronzes, 
had been made from the Pulszky and Hertz collections 476 . 
At the same time the department of coins had been enlarged 
by rich additions, for example, by the gift of E. Wigan's 
collection (A.D. 1864), and by the Bank of England Cabinet 
of coins and medals (A.D. 1865). No other museum in 
Europe can boast such a succession of important additions, 
following so quickly one upon the other. No other 
museum would have been able to show year after year such 
an uninterrupted series of presents, comprising sometimes 
single specimens, often whole collections, but ever bearing 
witness to the lively interest felt on all hands in the national 
institution 477 . This interest was continually kept alive 
through the liberality with which both every section of the 
museum was thrown open to gratify the public passion for 
sight-seeing, and every opportunity given to specialists 
for study in their respective departments. 

96. Private individuals could make no stand in com- Private 
parison with the concentrated energy of the public museum, of marbles, 
The activity of the SOCIETY OF DILETTANTI relaxed \ 1 ££ sdaU 
though, when exerted, it proved worthy of the good old C#>** &*- 
traditions of the past century. The society supported 
F. C. Penrose in his exhaustive researches on the most 
beautiful buildings of Athens ; it caused Cockerell to pub- 
lish in a connected form his admirable observations on the 

475 The Castellani Collection, pho- m To give only a few examples, the 
tographed by S. Thompson from a department of sculpture alone exhibits 
selection made by C. T. Newton, the following names of donors : Hud- 
London, 1873. Murray, A. S., Aca- son Gurney, A.D. 1843; Smith Barry, 
^»»y. i873> P- J 66. lllustr. London 1850; J. Scott Tucker, 1851; W. P. 
News, 1873, Nov. 11, The acquisition Williams Freeman, 1854; S. Cham- 
of a new collection of Castellani's bers Hall, 1855 ; Society of Dilettanti, 
{lllustr. London News, 1876, March 4) 1870 ; Greville Chester, 1872 ; T. A. 
was declined by the trustees, but B. Spratt. In the department of vases 
individual purchases have since been the bequest of Miss Auldjo, a. d. 1859, 
made from the same source. deserves to be specially mentioned. 

476 Pulszky, 1856, see Arch. Am. In that of bronzes the donation of 
1856, p. 171* Hertz, 1859, see note Mr Chambers Hall, A.D. 1855. Cf. 
489. besides § 91 ad fin., and note 453. 
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temples of Aegina and Bassae; it sent R. P. Pullan on that 
expedition to Priene, the material results of which, as far 
as they consisted of marble remains, were,, as has been 
narrated above, handed over to the British Museum 478 . 
Individual members seldom became collectors, as used 
formerly to be the case ; though as exceptions to this rule 
we must mention the Duke of Hamilton and Lord de 
Mauley (A.D. 1787 — 1855), a grandson of the Lord Bess- 
borough who has been previously spoken of 4 ". We find 
the former among the purchasers at the auction of the 
Stowe collection (a.d. 1848), where he obtained three 
splendid statues 480 . The catalogue of this sale shows 
plainly how few regular collectors there were then in Eng- 
land, for most of the specimens went singly to this and 
that buyer, who were apparently mere ordinary amateurs 
rather than collectors properly so called. Conspicuous 
among purchasers of marbles were Lady Glamis, who 
bought a considerable number of busts m 9 and WILLIAM, 
second Earl of Lonsdale (a.d. 1787— 1868). This 
nobleman is one of the very few who take an important 
position among the Epigoni of Dilettantism. Besides 
the Stowe auction he zealously availed himself of other 
similar opportunities for bringing together a collection 
remarkable for the number and in some instances for the 
value of its specimens. In the year 1866 Lord Lonsdale 

478 Penrose, Ttvo Letters from time in the South Kensington Museum 
Athens, 1846. Investigation of the (see Cat, art. London). 
Principles of Athenian Architecture, **° See Cat., art. Hamilton Pa- 
London, 185 1. Cockerell's work lace. In the year 1803 Alexander, 
(note 341) appeared A.D. i860. It tenth Duke (a. A.D. 185a), and in 
was furnished with a dissertation 1833, William, Marquis of Douglas, 
by W. W. Lloyd on the propor- later eleventh Duke of Hamilton (d, 
tions of the Greek temple. Pullan's a.d. 1863). joined the Dilettanti, 
work is in preparation. See note 4Bk As to the subsequent fate of 
460. this collection I am not able to speak. 

479 Waagen, Treasures, I. p. 37, Among other purchasers of marbles 
mentions Lord de Mauley, fellow of I make special mention of H.M. 
the Society from A. D. 1 811, as a col- Queen Victoria (see 'Osborne'), the 
lector. The finest specimen in his British Museum, Lord Nugent (a con- 
possession was the beautiful tragic nection of the ducal family of Buck- 
female head from Ostia, which his ingham), W. Wakeford Attree, P. 
younger son, the Hon. Ashley G. J. Norton, Mark Philipps, A. Robertson, 
Ponsonby, has exhibited for a long &c 
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added to his magnificent seat of Lowther Castle two 
splendid galleries, which formed a worthy resting-place 
for the antiques that had wandered so much and been 
collected from so many sources. The most beautiful 
specimens among them are a replica of the Knidian 
Aphrodite from Stowe, and that fragment of an Athenian 
sepulchral stele which Lord Guilford had once brought 
home from Attica 488 . In still more recent years Mr 
Francis COOK has formed a collection at Richmond, 
independently of another which he possesses in Portugal 48 *. 
The Richmond collection was formed from purchases in 
Italy, France, and England, partly from older collections 
and at sales, partly from the results of the latest excava- 
tions, so that the cabinet, though not large, is various, and 
contains, besides single marbles worthy of remark, some 
noticeable bronzes and gems 484 . Admiral T. A. Spratt, 
of Tunbridge Wells, possesses a few marbles, the fruit of 
personal travels in Greece, and has moreover by repeated 
presents earned the gratitude of the British Museum 486 . A 
number of sculptures from Asia Minor, belonging to Mr 
GEORGE McLeay, are deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum during his residence in India 486 . 

97. Besides the marbles many bronzes were put up Collectors 
at the Stowe auctions, among the purchasers of which Antiques. 
B. Hertz is particularly conspicuous. For many y ears ^^ 
he had been a zealous collector of smaller antiquities, not Eorman, 

•■% Auldjo, 

only Greek and Roman, but also Oriental and American. &c. 
His collection, which was begun soon after A.D. 1830, and of 
which a catalogue appeared in A.D. 1851 487 , was particularly 
rich in engraved gems, containing more than seventeen 



488 See Cat., art. Lowther. ** Catalogue of the Collection of 

488 Archaeol. Zeitung, 1868, p. 84. Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 

484 See Cat., art. Richmond. Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Indian, 

485 See Cat., art. Tunbridge Peruvian and Mexican Antiquities, 
Wells. Cf. notes 46 1 , 47 7. formed by B. Hertt, London, 1 85 1 , 4to. 

488 See Cat., art. London, South Cf. ArchaeoL Ant. 1851, pp. 91 — 96, 

Kensington Museum. 107 — no. 

M. C. 12 
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hundred specimens of Greek, Etruscan, or Roman origin ; 
next to them we must mention the bronzes and the articles 
in ivory, glass, etc.; while other classes of monuments, such 
as sculptures and vases, were less numerously represented. 
At that time however Hertz had by no means completed 
his collection. It was constantly receiving fresh additions, 
particularly of gems 488 , till in the year 1856 he made it all 
over for twelve thousand pounds to an association of Liver- 
pool merchants, at the head of which stood the wealthy 
silversmith, Jos. MAYER. It was the intention of the pur- 
chasers to present the complete cabinet to their native 
city, but either differences of opinion, or the unfavourable 
circumstances of the times, led to a dissolution of the 
Society two years later. The collection was put up to 
auction in London (a.D. 1859) 489 , and scattered far and 
wide. Among the buyers were the British Museum and 
some private collectors, Forman, Fortnum, Rhodes, and 
others ; very little was bought in by Mayer himself. He 
was, however, already the owner of a very extensive col- 
lection, of which classic antiquities formed the least im- 
portant ingredient. Its great feature was a remarkable 
series of ivories, which originated from the famous Fej^rvdry 
collection, and which had been sold to Mayer by Franz 
Pulszky* 90 . All this rich museum, which was said to have 
cost him eighty thousand pounds, the excellent man, who 
has been compared to the Fuggers at Augsburg or to the 
Medici, bequeathed to his native town as the founda- 
tion of a public collection. Lord Cadogan (a.d. 1783 — 
1864) and Lord Londesborough (a.d. 1805—1860) were 

488 Arch, Am. 1854, pp. 43a, 433. property of Joseph Mayer, Esq., of 
At the Rogers sale, too (1856, April Liverpool; which will be sold by auc- 
and May), Hertz was a principal Hon, February, 1859. (It is in 
purchaser. essentials the older catalogue.) 

489 lb. 1856, p. 371. I am <*> Pulszky, Catalogue of the 
indebted for several details to a Fejervdry Ivories in the Museum of 
verbal communication from a sure Jos. Mayer. Liverpool, 1856. Arch. 
source. Catalogiu of the celebrated Anz. 1856, p. 271. Cf. 1854, PP« 43 2 » 
and well-known Collection of Anti- 472. See Cat., art. Liverpool. 
gutties, formed by B. Hertz, now the 
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collecting bronzes and gold ornaments 491 about the same 
time. Mr H. FORMAN in London was also a zealous col- 
lector of objects in bronze and glass, and other minor 
antiquities, as well as of painted vases; he availed himself 
with great skill of the Rogers and Hertz sales, and of other 
opportunities of the antiquarian market 4 * 1 . The collection 
of Mr C D. E. Fortnum at Stanmore Hill was formed 
from similar sources, and is rich in bronzes and particularly 
in rings 498 . Mr Auldjo's ruling passion was for painted 
vases, and his collection afterwards fell to the share of the 
British Museum. One of its principal ornaments, "the 
Auldjo vase," is a glass vessel with reliefs, something like 
the Portland vase 494 . But it would be labour spent in vain 
to try to enumerate the numberless collections of smaller 
objects. As has b£en well remarked by an observer who 
for a long time had opportunities of closely watching the 
course of art matters in England, " The numerous travellers 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor constantly bring home 
such objects as mementos, but they do not form large 
collections, and the next generation sells them to art- 
dealers and jewellers 496 ." 

98. " The next generation" — these words precisely hit Perils of 
the danger which is inseparable from private collections. c ™j[ectwn. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the stream 
of classical dilettantism had poured into England for the 
first time, issuing from a single rich source, and in strength 
sufficient to bear down powerful hindrances that opposed 
it During the last century this stream flowed through the 
whole country, carrying beauty and fertility everywhere. 
Its main current, to pursue the metaphor, has now been 
turned aside into another bed, and its diverging branches 
trickle in rivulets unobserved, till they are finally lost in 

m Arch. Anz. 1854, p. 433, 1856, ^ See Cat., art. Stanmore Hill, 

p. 171, where also other collectors and 4M Waagen, Treasures, 1. p. 37. 

traders in objects of art are mentioned. Cf. note 477. 
Cf. note 242. 4M Puiszky, Archaeol. Anz. 1 854, 

4 * a See Cat., art. Pippbrook House. p. 434. 

12 — 2 
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the sand, or leave only puddles of stagnant water to be 
seen. Any one who observes the collections at country 
houses with unprejudiced eyes, cannot fail to notice on how 
few of them the glance of the present possessor rests with 
real affection, and how different are his feelings to those 
of the amateurs who collected them. In one house the 
marbles stand in dark rooms like warehouses ; in another 
they are perishing in a damp summer-house ; in a third 
they lie about disorderly in the corners; many collections 
cannot be found at all. Let the stranger ask for "the 
sculptures," a sound which would have been familiar 
enough in the last century ; too frequently he will receive 
from the housekeeper, who is acting as cicerone, the counter 
question : "What are sculptures ? I do not understand you;" 
or perhaps the slighting answer: "O yes! there are some 
marbles of the kind." Is it an unfair inference to think we 
may detect in this an echo, perhaps exaggerated and dis- 
torted, of the small appreciation which the owner himself 
feels for such things ? Without much alteration we might 
apply to the modern public of Great Britain the words 
once spoken by Horace of the Greeks, and say : 

Mannoris aut eboris fabros out aeris amavit ; 
Suspendit picta voltum mentcmquc tabella. 
Nunc Hbicinibus gaudrt gaudetqut tragocdis % 
Nunc athletarum sludiis % nunc ardet equorum. 

The safety of the costly collections seems endangered in 
such an altered state of feeling, for every death, every 
change whether in the person or the taste of the possessor, 
makes them the sport of blind chance, as has so often been 
proved by experience, and much oftener in the later than 
in the earlier years of this century. The treasures can only 
be quite safely secured from such dangers by being placed 
in the shelter of a public institution. 

Evils of 99. A second point of view is here presented to us. 

c^oUecHons. ^ ^ es ' n ^ e ver 7 essence of art that its works are not 
created for the enjoyment of a few chosen spirits alone, 
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but have a wider and higher mission of culture, to exer- 
cise a refining and ennobling influence on the public at 
large. The owners of art collections have but seldom 
shrunk from the duty such possessions involve; we need 
only remember the museums and galleries of Rome. 
The institution of certain "show days" on which the 
public are marched in troops at double quick time past 
the works of art, and the kindness of the owners in 
granting permission for more intimate inspection to a 
select few who wish to devote special study to the sub- 
ject, are both in their way deserving of our thanks; 
yet they very inadequately redeem the debt which is in- 
curred by the mere ownership of such noble collections. 
This unfortunate state of things is felt all the more in 
England, because here the collections are not, as in Rome, 
Paris, and most other countries, kept in the town-houses 
of the noble and wealthy (Lansdowne House is quite a 
rare exception), but, removed from the smoky, foggy atmo- 
sphere of the capital, are scattered through the land to 
adorn its charming country-homes. Who would blame the 
possessors for this ? The same plan was followed in ancient 
Rome, and villas were in the same way honoured above 
town residences. But there too this condition of things 
was felt to be an evil. We are told of the grave Agrippa, 
the greatest statesman of the Augustan age, that in a 
brilliant speech, worthy of Rome's foremost citizen, he urged 
that all paintings and statues should be handed over to the 
State, as a far fitter course than that they should remain 
banished in country villas 49 *. If only some influential 
politician, endowed with the eloquence of a Brougham, 
would take upon himself the same task in England ! He 
might point to the lofty duties which art-ownership brings 
with it; to the dangers which threaten private property; 
to the small sacrifice which would be entailed on many 
owners if they would forego in favour of the community 

m Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 26. 
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their private rights in possessions which they regard, 
like other antiquated house-furniture, rather as cumbersome 
heirlooms and survivals of an obsolete fashion than as a 
source of real artistic pleasure. It will of course be under- 
stood that what has been said does not apply to all col- 
lections. For example it would be a matter for regret if 
the well-lighted sculpture-gallery in Woburn Abbey, the 
Pantheon in Ince Blundell Hall, the noble hall at Deepdene 
with its surrounding galleries, the cloister at Wilton House, 
or the niches in the saloons of Holkham Hall and Lans- 
downe House, were to be shorn of their beautiful marbles; nor 
should we like to think of the comfortable rooms of Newby 
Hall without the attraction for the eye which is supplied 
by their antiques. But there are many other collections 
not placed amid such favourable surroundings ; and the 
guardians of such treasures should above all things think 
betimes of the duty entailed upon them. Very forcibly 
is this duty brought home to us in Horace Walpole's 
melancholy observation, which we must cite once more, 
"how insecure is the permanency of heirlooms !" 
Passing of 100. We need not recapitulate here the long roll of 
^oUecthns names, increasing every year, which is inscribed in the 
mto public DOO k f benefactors at the various public museums. No- 

museums, * 

thing appears more striking and imposing to the stranger 
who visits the British Isles for the first time, than the 
number of public institutions of every kind, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc., which on the continent would be established 
and supported by the State or by the community, but 
in England owe their existence to the energetic help and 
cheerful self-sacrifice of well-to-do private individuals. 
In the same way the antique collections at Oxford and 
Cambridge, Liverpool and Edinburgh have arisen and 
flourished. The bequest of a single collector, in conjunc- 
tion with a parliamentary grant, was the origin of the 
British Museum. The State has ever since liberally de- 
voted regular as well as extraordinary subsidies to this 
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grand national institution. With signal success it has re- 
commended its diplomatic representatives in classic lands 
to keep the interests of the British Museum ever before 
their eyes, and it has liberally supported their researches. 
Not unfrequently officials have been chosen with special 
regard to their capacity for such work. Finally, the State 
has taken care that the management of the great institu- 
tion should only be entrusted to the most capable hands. 
At the same time the zeal of private individuals has al- 
ways kept pace with the fostering care of the Government. 
Legacies and presents, generosity in every form, play a 
large part in the history of the museum. It might be 
thought that since the State is so active in the matter, the 
help of private individuals would be less necessary to this 
institution. As to this we may draw attention, by way 
of example, to one point which bears directly upon the 
subject of this work. The directors of the museum give 
the preference, quite naturally and with perfect right, to 
the original Greek sculptures of the most flourishing periods 
of art, which came into the possession of the museum more 
than sixty years ago, and the number of which* has been 
ever since increasing. But perhaps in thus acting they 
somewhat neglect the less favoured epochs of antique art. 
This is especially true of the after-bloom of Greek art, 
which is still so rich in invention, and which fills up the 
centuries of the Hellenistic or Alexandrian era, and lays 
the foundation for the development of Roman art. It is 
no less true of the imitative as well as of the national art 
of Rome herself, which includes many copies or variations 
of older works, the originals of which are lost to us. These 
are works of second or third rank, but cannot be dispensed 
with for filling in and correcting our survey of the de- 
velopment of ancient sculpture. The treasures hoarded in 
the private collections of Great Britain would precisely 
fill this gap, and would make up for the reserve exhibited 
by the directors of the National Museum as to the acqui- 
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sition of copies and minor works. For all the marbles 
contained in private galleries belong, with unimportant 
exceptions, to this class of Graeco- Roman sculpture. May 
a noble emulation on the part of individuals make ever 
greater and greater efforts to remedy such defects as still 
exist in the public collection, so that the latter may, out 
of its own means, continue to pursue the highest aims 
exclusively, and acquire nothing but the genuine master- 
pieces and corner-stones of Greek art ! The author of the 
present work would desire nothing better than that the 
following Catalogue should soon be pronounced out of 
date, and should only remain as a kind of sepulchral 
monument of the private galleries of antiques in Great 
Britain ; that a great part of the collections it enumerates 
here should vanish from its lists, while the names of 
their owners should be inscribed in letters of gold on the 
roll of donors to the British Museum. 
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APPENDIX. 

LETTERS OF SIR THOMAS ROE. 

Extracts from 

"The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, in his Embassy to the 
Ottoman Porte, from the year 1621 to 1628 Inclusive. " 
London, 1740, fol. 

1 (p. 16). 
Copy to my Lord of Arundel, Earl Marshal, 

My Lord, 

I receiued your lordships letter in the Downes; and though 
my imployment bee the other end of the circle, to attend new 
things; yet myne owne inclynation is curious enough, to my 
meanes, to look back upon antiquity, and some learnings lost and 
decayed, rather, as I think, ex industria y then by the moth of 
tyme; in which opinion the little examination I haue made in 
these parts, confirms me hereby I find no difficulty in pro- 
curing such reliques, if I could discouer them But now I 

desire only to giue your lordship an accompt of the care I haue of 
your lordships commands. I moued our consul, Richard Milward 
at Scio, whom I found prepared and ready. Wee conferred about 
the maid of Smirna, which he cannott yet obteyne, without an 
especiall command. I brought with mee from Messina, the bishop 
of Andre, one of the islands of the Arches, a man of good learn- 
ing, and great experience in these parts. Hee assured mee, That 
the search after old and good authors was vtterly vaine Con- 
cerning antiquities in marbles, there are many in diuers parts, but 
especially at Delphos [Delos], vnesteemed here; and, I doubt not, 
easy to be procured for the charge of digging and fetching, which 
must be purposely vndertaken. It is supposed, that many statues 
are buried, to secure them from the enuy of the Turks; and that, 
if leaue obteyned, would come to light, which I will endeauour as 
soone as I am warme here. Coynes wilbe had from Jewes, but 
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very deare when enquired for. Two are giuen me by Dominico 
to present to your lordship, which I haue deliuered Antony Wood, 
captain of the Rainbow; the one gold, is of Alexander; the other 
is brasse, and very antient, of a queen of Seruia, with hierogly- 
phicks now unknowne. I haue also a stone taken out of the old 
pallace of Priam in Troy, cutt in horned shape; but because I 
neither can tell of what it is, nor hath it any other bewty, but 
only the antiquity and truth of being a peece of that ruined and 
famous building, I will not presume to send it you; yet I haue 
deliuered it to the same messenger, that your lordship may see it, 

and throw it away I am a louer of those vertues which haue 

made mee Your Lordship's Seruant. 
Constantinople, 27 Jan. 162 1 [1622]. 

2 (p. IS4). 

Extract of a Letter to my Lord of Arundell. 

Constant ^ Maij, 1623. 
My Lord, 

I haue receaued from your lordship two fauours, in that you 
please to command mee any seruice: and though these tumultu- 
ous tymes hinder mee from an exact performance, and such as 
might giue your lordship full assurance of my readyness; yett I 

doubt not you will accept of what you can The command you 

required for the Greek to be sent into Morea, I haue solicited two 
viziers, one* after the other; but they both reiected mee, and gaue 
answere, That it was no tyme to graunt such priuiledges 

Neare to the port they haue not so great doubt, and therefore 

I haue preuailed for another, sent Mr. Markham, assisted with a 

. letter from the capten bassa, whose jurisdiction extends to all the 

islands and seaports hee hath so good experience in this 

cuntry, that he knowes how to make vse of it I beseech your 

lordship... to beleeue, that it was very difficult to procure so much; 
and I hope the effects thereof will content you. 

Antiquities in gold and siluer, of the antient Greeks, from 
Alexander downward, and many Romans more antient, are here 
to be gathered ; butt so deare, by reason the last French ambas- 
sador made great search, and some Italians are ready to buy, 
that I know not whether your lordship will esteeme them at such 
rates. The meddels of gold, or olde quoyne, if they bee faire, and 
the inscriptions ledgible, are held at twice and thrice the waight. 
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Some, for curiosity, I haue bought, with others pretended to be 
^Egiptian, Armenian, and Arabian: but my skill is not great, I 
iudge only by the eye; these shall serue your lordship, if you like 
them. 

I may also light of some pieces of marble by stealth; as now 
I am offered a lyon to the wast, of pure white, holding a bulls 
head in his clawes ; butt the very nose and mouth is defaced, the 
rest very faire, and, they say, a Pantiqua: I haue not yett seene 
it, but expect it howrely, if the shipp meet it not : it was taken vp 
at Lampsacum in Natolia. On Asia side, about Troy, Zizicum, 
and all the way to Aleppo, are innumerable pillers, statues, and 
tombstones of marble, with inscriptions in Greeke : these may be 
fetcht at charge and secrettly ; butt yf wee ask leaue, it cannot be 
obteyned; therefore Mr. Markham will vse discretion, rather then 
power, and so the Turks will bring them for their proffitt. 

I know the worth of Mr. Markham, now our consull, soe well, 
that I should wrong my selfe, if in all things I gaue him not his 
due 

3 (P- 319, 320). 

To my Lord Archbishop ^Canterbury. 

[p. 3 20]... I heare your grace. hath written by one Mr. 

Petty, that is arriued at Smirna, ymployed by my lord of Arun- 
dell to buy books and antiquities. Hee will find, that barbarisme 
hath worne out all the footstepps of ciuiliry and learning; yett 
manuscripts are plenty, old Greeke books, that are litle worth; 
they haue bene cerned ouer by many of good iudgment, and I 
think the gleanings are uery poore. When hee comes, I will pre- 
sent and assist him 

Constantinople, T \ Dec. 1624. 

4 (p. 343, 344). 

To the Duke ^Buckingham. 

The antiquities which I conceiue your grace doth desire, 

(for curiosity in newe arts there is none here) are either columns 
or statues in stone, or bookes, or ancient coynes, or medalls. I 
confesse my ignorance in choosing or knowing any of these; yett, 
for the reuerence I beare to them, either as lights or reliques of 
antient learning, or noble sciences, I haue a litle endeauored to 
search, and enforme my selfe. Butt I haue found, the spight or 
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sordidness of barbarisme hath trode-out all the stepps of ciuility, 
or, like rust, destroyed them. For columnes, the building of so 
many Mahometan moschyes hath many enquiry euen into the 
rubbish of all old monuments, and into the bowells of the earth; 
so that there is litle to bee hoped for by industry, if chance assist 
not Statues, or figures of beasts, because they are forbiden in 
their lawe, are either defaced on purpose by them, or sought for 
by others, and conueyed away, so they are become very rare. 
One of that kinde I heard of, beeing a halfe lyon of white marble, 
holding the head of a bull in the pawes, the neck renuersed I 
sent for it a great way, to Lamsacum in Asia, vpon report; and 
when it arriued, it had no grace in my eyes; for the face was 
broken off: the rest makes a showe of art, but beyond my capa- 
city; for when the principall part was defaced, I thought it not 
worthy any estimation. I did dessigne it for your grace, but haue 
kept it two yeares, as not worth the portage, except there bee any 

mistery in these things, that I vnder [p. 344] stand not Medalls 

and coynes in gold and siluer, of the antient Greeke kings and 
emperours, Armenians and Romans, by chaunce I light vpon : of 
those I will gather all that haue either bewty or antiquity; and 
these, and all, and all I can performe or finde, are freely presented 
to your grace. Whatsoeuer I can collect, hauing now your graces 
command, added to myne owne desire, shall not goe out of the 
way to Venice : I knowe as well howe to send them, and haue as 
much affection to serue your grace, as any man liuing. I expect 
daily here the comming of one Mr. Petty, recommended by my 
lord of Arundell, I think, to the same vses. It seemes, that gen- 
tleman is better praticque, and may informe my judgment With 
his ayd, I doubt not to giue your grace satisfaction, either in 
effects, or in industry: and I hope I am now fallen into a good 
way by the help of the patriarch of this citty, who hath enformed 
mee of a small, despised, vninhabited island, in the Arches, a 
place antiently esteemed sacred, the buriall of all the Greekes, as 
yett vnbroken vpp; where, hee tells mee, are like to bee found 
many rare things. Your grace may please to giue order to some 
shipping, that comes for this place, (if in the meane tyme I can 
procure none) to take directions of mee, and a guide from hence, 
and to anchor there 5 or 6 dayes, to search it; where they may 
take, without trouble or prohibition, whatsoeuer they please, if 
any man of judgment to make the choyce. Hee hath also assured 
mee, that Alexandria, which was once the retraict and dclicia 
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Rotnanorum, hath yett about it more rare peeces, then any part 
within the Leuant seas; whereof, when hee was patriarch there, 
he discouered many; and, among others, a statue of a Negro, of 
black marble, taken vpp whole, butt by accident a thigh broken, 
the forehead inlayd with a work of gold; which hee hath promised 
to procure mee, and sayes it is one of the most bewtifull figures 
and stone in the world, and that hee will write thither to recouer 

whatsoeuer can be gotten 

Constantinople, 24 January, 1624 [1625]. 

5 (P. 3*6, 387). 
To the Duke of Buckingham. 
May it please your Grace, 

By conference with Mr. Petty, sent hither by my lord of Arun- 
dell, I haue somewhat bettered my sckill, in such figures as your 
grace hath commanded mee to seeke ; at least, hee hath made 
mee more assured, to venture vpon some things, which I should 
of my selfe haue little esteemed, for the defacings, either by age, 
or accident; if I committ any great error, I must excuse my selfe 
vpon him, on whose judgement I relye ; yet I will, as neare as I 
can, reguard the bewtye, which takes the eye, and that the princi- 
pall parts bee not too much disgraced. 

Wee haue searched all this cyttye, and found nothing but 
vpon one gate, called antiently Porta Aurea, built by Constantine, 
bewtifyed with two mighty pillars, and vpon the sides and ouer yt, 
twelue tables of fine marble, cutt into historyes, some of a very 
great releuo, sett into the wall, with small pillars, as supporters. 
Most of the figures are equall, some aboue the life, some less. 
They are, in my eye, extreamly decayed ; but Mr. Petty doth so 
prayse them, as that he hath not seene much better in the great and 
costly collections of Italye. Your grace, for better enformation, may 
view his letters to the earl of Arundell, how he hath allowed them. 
There are of them but sixe that are woorth the taking downe, the 
other beeing flatt Gothish bodyes, lame, and of later tymes sett vp 
only to fill place of the other sixe. Two, in my opinion, (though 
Mr. Petty like them) want much of excellence, great, but brute ; 
and, as I coniecture, are some storye of Hercules, not mentioned 
in his labors. The fower, to which I haue most affection, are 
fuller of woorke : the one is (as wee comment) an Endimion care- 
lessly sleeping by his sheepe ; Luna descending from the sckye 
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with a torch in her hand, representing night ; and a Cupid houer- 
ing in the ayre, to signifye her loue. This last gentleman is much 
misused, and wee can only know him ; the other two want some 
parts, and the faces battered ; but the generall proportions are 
both braue and sweete. The next is an historye I vnderstand 
not, either of some race, or game; in the middest is a horse, a 
young man naked running by yt, and reaching to pull another off. 
Some other figures ther are, which I remember not; but it hath 
beene a peice of great bewtye and art; the releuo so high, that 
they are almost statues, and doe but seeme to sticke to the ground : 
some leggs, and other parts, standing holow off, are broken and 
lost; yet, in the whole, it hath a showe of rare antiquitye. The 
third is a Pegasus, with the Nimphs or Muses; one representing 
the foun[p. 38y]teyne Pirenne po wring out water. These figures 
are many, but less then halfe the life, as I judge them, not so 
much defaced, standing high, and to a vulgar eye, like myne, of 
most grace and pleasure. The last is a Satyre, sckipping betweene 
an Hercules, or a wild man, and a woman, which he seemes to 
auoyd: the one hath a whip in his hand, the other a pott of water 
held behind her, and may signifye a rescue from rauishment : these 
are aboue the life, and rather great and stately, then delightfull; 
but generally they haue all suffered much uiolence, both by 
weather and spight : yet they are so well esteemed by this gentle- 
man, that I will endeauor to get them. Promise to obteyne 
them I cannot, because they stand vpon the ancient gate, the 
most conspicuous of the cyttye, though now mured up, beeing the 
entrance by the castell called the Seauen Towers, and neuer 
opened since the Greeke emperors lost yt: to offer to steale them, 
no man dares to deface the cheafe seete of the grand signor : to 
procure them by fauour, is more impossible, such enuy they beare 
vnto us. There is only then one way left; by corruption of some 
churchman, to dislike them, as agaynst their law; and vnder that 
pretence, to take them downe to bee brought into some priuat 
place; from whence, after the matter is cold and unsuspected, they 
may be conueyed. I haue practised this for the foure, and am 
offered to haue it done for 600 crownes. To send them home 
chested, and freight, with some other bribes att the water syde, 
may cost 100 more. This is a great price, and yet I rather des- 
payre of obteyning them. 

I haue sent to Angory [Ankyra] in Galatia, the seate of Midas; 
and Mr. Petty is going to search some other parts of Asya, with 
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commands; he may discouer and choose, but can hardly bring 
any thing away: that I must doe by tyme. On the other syde, 
without his directions, I may committ great errors. Therfore, 
that wee may not preuent one the other, I haue mooued him, and • 
he is well content, yf your grace and the earle marashall approoue 
yt, to joyne, and whatsoeuer both can recouer, to putt into one 
stocke; and so to diuide them, when they come into England, by 
lotts, or any other way that shall seeme best to your grace : our 
meaning is such things as both shalbe interessed in, he by dis- 
couerye, I by procuring: in this poynt I humbly desire an an- 
swere. The blacke statue from Alexandria, and some other that 
I hope to prouide alone, your grace will accept from your ser- 
uant... 

Constantinople, ^ May, 1625. 

6 (P- 433> 434)- 
To the Duke ^/"Buckingham. 
May it please your Grace, 

I shall render a barren reckoning of your command laid vpon 
mee to prouide your grace some antient statues; yet I had rather 
giue you any account of my endeauour, then by long silence to 
deserue the imputation of negligence. That which hath discou- 
raged mee, is the failing of my promise for the black goddesse 
from Alexandria; which beeing giuen mee by the patriarch, confi- 
dent it was yet in his garden, I sent for, in company of his ser- 
uant; but beeing retorned, they haue only discouered, that a 
colloire left in that charge had sold it 18 moneths since, to the 
French consull, for 30 dollers, who hath transported it into France, 
to the exceeding displeasure of the patriarch, and my shame. Yet 
I thought it fitt to aduise your [p. 434] Grace thereof: perhaps you 
may there recouer it at no great charge, beeing esteemed the Jewell 
of all the stones in this part of the world. 

I haue not left any probable city vnsearcht into, and heare of 
diuers peeces; but what they will proue, I cannot yet iudge. Some 
I am absolutely promised, but nothing entire; halfe bodyes, heads 
and bustos. In Salonica a Jewe hath a whole marble, and antient : 
I haue procured letters to the metropolitan to buy it, if mony 
will preuaiL From Angora I am in hope, at least, of a faire lyon. 
These on porta aurea will not bee remoued: no man dares aduen- 
ture to steale them from the principall gate, nor any fauorite of 
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the vizier presume to mention the defaceing of the wall : yet I will 
not leaue to hope, by some art they may bee made dropp, and 
that so I may gather them. Mr. Petty hath bene at the so much 
famed Pergamo, and brought somewhat away, as hee writes, 
meane things, not worth his charge, only as testimonyes of his 
trauailes ; but hee is a close and subtill borderer, and will not bragg 
of his prizes. From thence hee is gone forwards into the islands, 
and hath this aduantage of mee, that hee makes search with his 
owne eyes, and is not sparing to spend, when hee finds content; 
though hee shall not out-buy mee, if wee fall in competition. Some- 
what your grace may expect with patience, that is, all that I can 
find or procure; which you will accept by the measure of my 
ambition to your seruice.... 

Halchys, 26 August, old stile, 1625. 

7 (p. 444, 445)- 

To the Earl of Arundel. 

My Lord, 

I haue receiued recompence enough for more seruice then I 
am able to doe your lordship, by your acceptance of that litle I 
haue a desire to doe, expressed in your two letters of the 10th 
and 1 2th of May. If myne, of the first and 25. of the same 
moneth, bee arriued, I hope they haue giuen your lordship more 
satisfaction : since which tyrae I haue bene able to doe nothing 
here, beeing fled vntill the last weeke, from the great contagion, 
that hath carried away in this citty, and the suburbs, neare 200000 
people. Mr. Petty this wile hath visited Pergamo, Samos, Ephesus, 
and some other places; where he hath made your lordship greate 
prouisions, though hee lately wrote to mee, hee had found nothing 
of worth. Your lordship had good experience in a man for such an 
imployment, that spareth no paynes nor arts to effect his sendees. 
When hee departed, I hoped wee had bene ioyned, and that hee 
would haue acquainted mee freely with his proceedings: but hee 
hath therein deceiued mee; for I now perceiue, your lordship (by 
way of preuention) hath resolued to bee alone; and Mr. Petty, in 
this space, hath preuented mee, vpon confidence, to haue sent one 
with or before him, and hath aduised mee, hee can find nothing. 
I am so assured in your lordships integrity and wisedome, as I 
dare write you playnly according to my nature. I haue done for 
Mr. Petty whatsoeuer was in my power, by giuing him forceable 
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commands, and letters of recommendation from the patriarch. I 
haue bene free and open to him, in whatsoeuer I knewe, and so I 
will continue for your lordships command : but your lordship 
knowing, that I haue receiued the like from his grace the duke 
of Buckingham, and engaged my word to doe him seruice, hee 
might iudge it want of witt, or will, or creditt, if Mr. Petty (who 
could doe nothing but by mee) should take all things before or 
from mee Therefore, to auoid all emulation, and that I might 
stand cleare before two so great and honorable patrons, I thought 
I had made agreement with him for all our aduantages. There- 
fore wee resolued to take downe those sixe mentioned releuos on 
porta aurea y and I proceeded so farre as I offend 600 dollers for 
4 of them, to bee diuided betweene his grace and your lordship, 
by lotts. And if your lordship liked not the price, Mr. Petty had 
his choice to forsake them ; but now I perceaue hee hath entitled 
your lordship to them all, by some right, that if I could gett them, 
it were an injury to diuide them. Your lordship shall neuer find 
mee to write you an vntruth, nor dissemble the truth: Mr. Petty 
did not discouer them. When I carried him to the patriarch, and 
there discoursed with him, what places were like to furnish vs 
with old statues; hee told mee of those on porta aurea, and wished 
mee to goe see them, though hee thought the difficulty would bee 
great to procure them. Whereupon I, hauing no skill, sent a 
Janizary with Mr. Petty, to view them ; [p. 445] vpon whose report 
of liking them, I went with him a second tyme; and so wee 
resolued to take them downe if possible; and I was not only 
content, but desirous, your lordship should haue halfe : and so I 
assured him, though I both must bee the meanes to gett them, 
and to disburse the mony, which I would willingly doe for your 
lordship. And this beeing the truth, and I remayning constant 
in the same resolution, I hope your lordship will well accept it. 
Since, hee wrote mee another letter, in manner renouncing them 
at that price, and aduising mee not to spend aboue 200 dollers 
for all sixe. It seemes, hee beeing better prouided at Pergamo, 
or willing to leaue these for a better occasion, was content I 
should not meddle with them: but when I answered him, hee 
knewe I had made lardger offers, and if hee refused, would take 
them for my owne account, and yet in England offer your lordship 
your part; hee then wrote mee, That hee would not leaue his 
interest in them, nor yet encourage mee what to spend, to procure 
them: but I am sorry wee striue for the shadowe. Your lordship 
M. C. 13 
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beleeue an honest man, and your seruant, I haue tryed the bassa, 
the capteyne of the castle, the ouerseer of the grand signors works, 
the soldiours that make that watch, and none of them dare meddle : 
they stand betweene two mighty pillars of marble, in other tables 
of marble, supported with lesse pillars, vpon the cheife port of the 
citty, the entrance by the castle called the Seauen Towres; which 
was neuer opened since the Greeke emperour lost it, but a coun- 
terscarfe and another wall built before it The vizier dares not, 
for his head, offer to deface the chiefest port, so many will 
clamour against him : the capteyne of the castle, nor the ouerseer 
of the walls, cannot doe it without a speciall command from the 
grand signor : the soldiours cannot steale them, being 30 foot, and 
40 foot high, made fast to the wall with iron pins; and must bee 
let downe with scaffolds, and the help of at least 50 men; for if 
they fall, they will breake to dust, the ground being so thinne, and 
worne with age. There is then but one way left in the world, 
which I will practice; and if I can procure them, your lordship 
shall know my seruice by the part I send you, without Mr. Petty, 
or any other helpe. Within the castle, and on that gate, is a con- 
tinuall watch of 20 soldiours: it is the kings prison; and how hard 
it were to take downe such things, of at least a tonne weight 
apeece, from the Tower-gate of London, your lordship will easily 
iudge. And if I gert them not, I will pronounce, no man, nor am- 
bassador, shall euer be able to doe it; except also the grand signor, 
for want, will sell the castle. 

After all these disputes for nothing, Mr. Petty hath aduised 
mee, that retorning from Samos, where hee had gotten many things, 
going to Ephesus by sea, hee made shippwrack in a great storme 
vpon the coast of Asia; and sauing his owne life, lost both all his 
collection of that uoiadge, and his commands and letters by mee 
procured; desiring mee to send him others, or else, that hee can 
proceed no further. Hee was putt in prison for a spy, hauing 
lost in the sea all his testimonyes; but was released by the witness 
of Turks that knew him. From thence hee recouered Scio, where 
he furnished himselfe againe; and is gone to the place where 
hee left his boate to fish for the marbles, in hope to find them, 
and from thence to Ephesus; and this is the last newes I heard 
from him. To renew commands so often, giues great jealousy 
to these people, hauing taken out 3, in litle more then a yeare, 
for your lordship; so that with much adoe, and by force of a 
bribe, I haue again procured another, and more large, for your 
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lordship, which is nowe by mee, and shalbee sent to Mr. Petty, so 
soone as I know where he is : though I haue written to him to 
leaue the sea, and to spend this winter with mee, where he shalbee 
welcome. 

In conclusion, I desire your lordship to bee assured, that as I 
cannot faile of my duty to my lord of Buckingham, so I will doe 
your lordship that sendee, that shall witnesse for mee my affection 
thereto. I will in all things assist Mr. Petty, and seeing I must 
goe alone in this business, I will search all Asia, but I will find 
somwhat worth my labour. My mysery is, vsing others, I must 
take bad and good; and I haue things sent mee from diuers 
places, figures indeed, that cost mee much, but not worth the 
portage. When I haue done my best, and alone, your lordship 
shall haue somwhat from mee, that you shall knowe I would haue 
dealt fairely, and that I had a syncere purpose to meritt your 
lordships fauour.... 

Constantinople, ££. October, 1625. 

8 (P. 495)- 

To the Earl of Arundell. 

My Lord) 

My last letters brought your lordship the ad nice of Mr. Pettyes 
shipwracke, and losses vpon the coast of Asya, returning from 
Samos: his commands and letters of recommendation, and his 
labors, togither there perished. The first I presently renewed, 
and sent them to Smyrna; and the other, I thincke, he hath by 
great industrye, since recouered. From that tyme, what aduentures 
he hath passed his owne enclosed will giue best satisfaction; and 
it shall suffice mee to say in gross, that, although he will not 
boast to mee, yett I am informed hee hath gotten many things, 
rare, and antient. Ther was neuer man so fitted to an imploy- 
ment, that encounters all accident with so unwearied patience; 
eates with Greekes on their worst dayes; lyes with fishermen on 
plancks, at the best; is all things to all men, that he may obteyne 
his ends, which are your lordships seruice. He is gone to Athens, 
where also I haue sent; and from thence promiseth mee to visitt 
this citty, wher I shalbee glad to enterteyne him, and to know the 
history of his labors. I haue in my endeauour bad success, by 
the ignorance of those that I am forced to employ, who send mee 
heauy stones at great chardge, that prooue newe images, wher I 
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seeke old idolls; for such also were the Roman statues of their 
emperors. From Angory I had an hal-woman, brought 18 dayes 
by land, vpon change of mules, which wants a hand, a nose, a 
lip; and is so deformed, that shee makes me remember an hos- 
pital : yet the malicious Turkes brought troubles on the buyers, 
by a false command, accusing them of a great wealth stollen out 
of the castle; it hath cost mee money to punish them, and that is 
all I haue for my labor. I haue sent three seruants togither to 
Tassos, Caualla, Philippi, and all the coast of Thrace; followed 
Mr. Petty to Pergamo, and Troy; am digging in Asya; and, to fulfill 
the prouerb, turning of all stones. Somwhat I hope to gett, to 
saue my creditt; but I dare not write to his grace, vntill I am in 
possession : so often I haue beene by Greekish promise deceiued. 
Those on Porta Aurea stand vp, ready to fall, in spight of all my 
arts, and offers; the tymes are so dangerous that I dare not uen- 
ture to entreague others; but ther is an opportunity attended to 
make them stoope: the glorye of taking them from the gate of 
Constantinople inciteth me farther then any bewtye I see in 
mines, that only showe their was once bewtye, good emblemes of 
one that had beene a handsome woman, if an old woman were 
not a better; yet few loue them. When I haue made my collec- 
tion, I will not forgett that I was engaged by your lordships com- 
mands; as I am assured your lordship will not grudge mee to 
performe the seruice I owe the duke of Buckingham, betweene 
whom, and your lordship, if ther had beene an vnion, ther had 
nothing beene difficult to us both here, and many things much 
cheaper.... 

Constantinople, 28. Mar. old stile, 1626. 

9 (p. 511, 512). 
To tlu Duke of Buckingham. 

...My agents from Greece are retorned with no great fruit of 
their labours, other then discoueryes of some marbles vnder 
ground, which will require tyme and priuacy to take vpp, to 
auoid the enuy of these people, who suspect treasure in euery 
place where Christians breake the earth. I haue omitted no 
search nor expence to giue your grace some testimony of my 
desire to obey your first command, wherein I would not bee 
judged by effects, though I doubt not also by them to bee in part 
iustificd. 
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Mr. Petty, in the islands, hath gotten many marbles: hee takes 
all; what they will proue, is beyond my judgment I haue some, 
but I desire not to lade your grace with vngracefull stones : they 
shall haue some bewty with antiquity which I will present; and if 
there come other, they must passe in a throng, for number, not 
for weight, though they bee uery heuy. 

[p. 512] I haue a litle marble, a halfe woman, in releuo, excel- 
lent workmanshipp, and a stone of rare whiteness and hardness, 
recouered from Troy, though, I think, in those days, no such 
masters, but the hand of some later Roman. It will serue for a 
chimney, though it bee not a statue. A head of Germanicus from 
Angflty [Ankyra], whence I expect daily a whole peece, brought 
vpon a litter, by fower mules. From Athens I haue no retorne ; 
but looke this moneth to know the success. In an island called 
Augusto[?], neare Paris [Paros], in the Arches, I haue heard of two 
great marbles, and haue taken a command to fetch them, by the 
bishopp of Naxia. Another of Scyra hath promised mee a whole 
cupid, taken vpp in Delos, of white alabaster. From Tiria 
[Tenos] I expect a retorne of another factor. From Pergamo, 
by the consull of Smirna. From Morea, by the merchants of 
Patrass. From Aleppo and Alexandria, by the industry of Mr. 
Kirkham. If all these should produce nothing, I may bee ashamed, 
but not accused of negligence. 

Those on Port Aurea are like to stand, till they fall with tyme : 
I haue vsed all means, and once bought them, and deposed, 3 
moneths, 500 dollers. Without authority, the danger and impos- 
sibility were alike; therefore I dealt with the great treasurer, who 
in these tymes is greedy of any mony, and hee had consented to 
deliuer them into a boat without any hazard of my part. The 
last weeke hee rode himself to see them, and carried the sur- 
weigher of the citty walls with him; but the Castellano and the 
people beganne to murine, and fefl vpon a strange conceit; inso- 
much that hee was forced to retyre, and presently sent for my 
enterpreter, demanding if I had any old booke of prophesy : infer- 
ring, that those statues were enchanted, and that wee knew, when 
they should be taken downe, some great alteration should befall 
this citty. Hee spake of a vault vnder ground, that I vnderstand 
not; which, concurring with the rumour of the Cossacks, filled 
them with superstition, and suspition of mee; in conclusion, hee 
sent to mee, to think, nor mention no more that place, which 
might cost his life, and bring mee into trouble ; so that I despair 
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to effect therein your graces seruice: and it is true, though I could 
not gett the stones, yet I almost raised an insurrection in that 
part of the citty.... 

Constantinople, ^. May, 1626. 

1° (p. 534, 535)- 
From the Duke of Buckingham. 

...I haue likewise receiued two letters from yow, concerning 
some buisines of my owne ; the latter bearing date the y^. May, 
1626, wherein I find my selfe much obliged to an extraordinarie 
dilligence yow haue vsd, in search of such pieces and antiquityes, 
as yow guesse will be most wellcome vnto me; and I shall 
endeauour to deserue the paines you bestowe vpon me there, in 
any seruice yow shall imploye me in heere; desireing a continu- 
ance of your respect vnto mee in this kind, with this caution only, 
that yow laye not out much money vpon any alabaster pieces, 
vnlesse they be figvres of exquisite curiosity : for your antique 
masters (as I am informd) neuer wrought vpon alabaster. Neither 
am I so fond of antiquitye (as you rightly coniecture) to court it 
in a deformed or mishapen stone; but where yow shall meete 
beautye with antiquitye together in a statue, I shall not stand 
vpon any cost your judgment shall vallew it att For those other 
pieces on Porta Aurea, since they cannot be compast without 
difficultye and danger, I am satisfyd with the attempt of your 
industrie had vpon them ; and shall hope for some other [p. 535] 
rarityes that may be purchast with less trouble.... 

Yorke-House, July, 19. stilo vet 1626. 

" (P- 57<>> 57iJ- 

To the Duke ^Buckingham. 

...I expected . . your farther order how I should proceed in 
the search of marbles, which I haue found a quarry and stone 
busines....For your graces command of marbles, I haue beene so 
unlucky, that with much industrie and expence, I haue yet beene 
able to procure none such as, I feare, your curiositye doth expect 
Mr. Petty hath raked togither 200 peices, all broken, or few 
entyre: what they will proue, I cannot judge. Hee had this 
aduantage, that hee went himselfe into all the islands, and tooke 
all hee saw, and is now gon to Athens, where I haue had an 
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agent 9 monethes, and haue now sent the Venice bayloes letters 
to his consull their resident, to assist mee, patiently attending some 
better issue. I haue foure bustoes, and some heades and peices 
collected in Asya and Paris [Paros]; but being left at Scio, I can- 
not commend what I haue not seene. New hopes are giuen me 
from Andri and Santerino, and other parts... [p. 571]. ..I am tyed 
to a residence almost to a prison; and my ignorant instruments 
take all figured marbles, how disgracefull soeuer, for statues, and 

with them haue cloyed mee 

Constantinople, T \. Nou. 1626. 



12 (P- 583). 

To the Countess <?/* Bedford. 

Madam, 
I am glad to fynd an excuse, and force an occasion to renew 

in your remembrance the name of an old seruant I haue 

recalled my thoughts upon what your ladyship tooke the latest 
pleasure, that I saw yow marshalling of antient coynes and medalls, 
delighting in the records of vertuous tymes, vertuous men, and 
uertuous actions; so that I haue presumed to enterteyne yow one 
hower with the enclosed catalogue of such, as in this pilgrimage I 
haue collected: amongst which there are some so rare, that I sup- 
pose the cabinets of Paris, which muster 12000, cannot match 
them. This curiositye of antiquityes, though by some seuere men 
censured, hath yet diuers uses besides delight, not to bee con- 
temned: they are a kind of lay humanity, teaching and inciting 
deuotion to morall uertue, as well, and more safely then images 
among the new Romans, to the contemplation of diuine misteries. 
They propose a liuely cronologye on the one syde, and a repre- 
sentation of historye, heroicque or great actions, on the other. 
They carry in them a shadow of eternitye, and kindle an emula- 
tion of glorye, by seeing dead men kept long among the liuing by 
their famous deedes. This apologye made for the generall, your 
ladyship will giue mee leaue to say somwhat of particulars. Foure 
things are required in medalls, truth, antiquitye, bewty, storye, or 
poetrye: for these, the mettall is one of the best wittnesses. 
Copper is seldome here a counterfayt, harder to woorke upon, 

and therfore of most esteeme [p. 584] Greeke medalls, 

in my opinion, as they are more antient, so they are bewtifull, full 
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of art, and most misticall in the reuerses, alluding to their sacri- 
fices, religions, or warrs. I haue some rare peices, a dedication 
for the health or saftye of Hercules, an hierogliphicque of the 
Heathen diety, a Pallas of Athens, a head in brass, not to 
bee cutt in many moderne ages, in which I read almost Agamem- 
non. Most of these are great, braue, and bold figures, semiunciales, 
of gold and siluer; in breife, cose di cardinale. To the contem- 
plation of their inscriptions I leaue your ladyship, not doubting 
yow will teach mee, when I returne, more then I can fynd of them 

without helpe 

Constantinople, T \ Decemb. 1626. 



13 (p. 619). 
To the Duke of Buckingham. 
.1 am sorry I can yet giue your grace no better account of 



marbles, after a long and exquisite search; wherein Mr. Petty 
hath, by his personali sckill and labour, preuented my dull instru- 
ments. My agent is returned after a 9 moneths voyadge to 
Athens, and the relicques of old Greece; and hath brought me 
little fruict to my contentment, but some heads and small releuo's, 
antient and good worke, a feast of Jupiter, and a peice of a 
sacrifice, and such like. % I had drawne them in paper to send 
your grace, but defer it till a better haruest. I haue bought two 
statues at Zia: how they will prouc, I must runne the hazard. 
Some others are collected for me in the islands; but not hauing 
seene them, I will not spoyle them with prayses. My last hope 
is vpon another adventure to Greece, whither, vpon a new enfor- 
mation of the archbishop of Lacedemon, I haue sent two moneths 
since a seruant of myne owne, that hath seene many collections 
in Italye, and pretends to know. I haue giuen him two rules, 
beautye and hard marble. I am made beleeue that he shall fynd 
braue matter, and haue furnished him with a command, the capten 
bassaes letter, the patriarchs recommendation, and sufficient 
creditt : and I doubt not but to bring your grace good satisfaction. 
I haue two antient gates of hard white marble, wrought aTantiquo^ 
fiue stones a piece, the sides, head, and thresholds: they were 
gotten in the islands from an old temple, and are very fayre; and 
though they are not for your graces gallery, they wilbe rich and 
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bewtifull in any building. This is the ill reckoning I can yet giue 

your grace of my industrye 

[1627. February or March.] 



14 (p. 647). 
To the Duke of Buckingham. 
May it please your Grace, 

After a long and almost dispayrefull search of marbles, hidden 
in the ground, I haue fallen vpon a course, which, I hope, will 
fullfill your graces expectation, and pleade my bumble affections, 
and industrye to doe you some seruice. About 4 moneths since, 
as I then aduised, I sent a seruant well furnished with meanes 
and authoritye to trauell Morea; who hath found, as he enformes 
mee, some rare peices : one whole statue, 8 foote high, not much 
defaced; another wanting the head, in the old famous Corynth; 
and these embarked for Zant, to be there laden for England. He 
hath digged to two more, then vpon price, and I doubt not to 
haue them. A braue head, supposed of Lucius Mummius. I wish 
they may answer his prayses : at least, the place will giue them 
some estimation. From thence he went to Athens; where what- 
soeuer is to be had aboue or vnder ground, wilbe procured for 
him. From Zea, an island in the Arches, I heard last from him, 
arriued there to ship away two statues, long since bought by mee, 
wanting the heads; one whereof is sent to my lord of Arundell. 
There are more to be gotten, if any art can take them downe. He 
is now returning to Corynth, to fetch those that were at his 
departure buried, and a great vrn of braue releuo, if possible to 
carry yt, and a pillar with a garland, inscribed Pallade; and many 
other raretyes. He proceedes to Lacedemon, to the antient 
Sparta, where I heare of seauen more, and hope to possess them. 
From Andros I haue receiued, at Scio, a great releuo of Bacchus; 
which, vpon report, hath cost mee deare, beeing obteyned by 
fauour of the bey of that island, and mined for vnder an old 
foundation; but the face is battered, the feete and one hand 
broken off: the rest is fayre and statelye. From many other 
places, and sundrye agents, I expect diuers other things, which 
yet I haue not seene; and must be contented to take bad with 
good, from those that, hauing no skill, yet spend my mony to 
employ themselues. I am this day sending a drogaman, and. 
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Janitzarie, with an Italian to Brussia, the antient metropolis of 
Bythinia, where, I am enformed, are many marbles; and I attend 
a returne from Sinope on the Black Sea, in Amasia. Thus your 
grace will approue my dilligence, and accept the success accord- 
ing to your owne benignitye. The difficultye of carriage, and 
engines, and expence, is great, and the danger among these 
remote habitations greater, some stones weighing aboue 20 hun- 
dred, and brought by hand to the water: yet your grace shall haue 
no cause to repent the charge; for I hope to make you a noble 
collection. 

If you please to continew this search, there willbe found dayly 
many rare matters, the poore people being sett on worke, in hope 
of gayne, and all these parts full of the enquirye made by me and 
Mr. Petty: all aboue ground being gone to Venice, wee must trust, 
like miners, to chance; but I fynd, that the old christians, to preuent 
the enuye of the Turkes, did in all Greece, and the islands, burye 
theire antiquityes, which tyme and dilligence will discouer. Your 
grace willbe pleased to send me herein your farther directions, 
and to accept my poore man, who hath vndergone infinite paynes 
and perill, and is now well practised both in the countrye and 
with the inhabitants, and has sufficient language, and indefatigable 
industrye, for this employment, not easely matched. His hopes 
are, that seeing I cannot reward him, that your grace, which is 
his ambition, will take him for your seruant : which I shall humbly 
acknowledge as an high fauour, that I haue beene able to doe 
one man good 

Constantinople, ^J. May, 1627. 



15 (p. 692, 693). 
To the Duke ^Buckingham. 
May it please your Grace, 

My last letters were dated the 19. of May: wherein I enclosed 
the forme of some peices of marble drawne in paper: and if that 
be aniued to your grace, you will haue found the first fruicts of my 
seruants imployment into Greece, who is not yet returned, but I 
haue often heard from him. Foure statues he hath sent from 
Corynth: what they will proue, I dare not spoyle by prayses and 
expectations; but I am enformed, that they are such (though de- 
faced) as in Rome (where images are gods) would be highly 
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esteemed. He is some monethes past gone to Achaya, Argos, 
Lacedemon, and Napoli di Romania, and so to the islands Cy- 
clades: and I do expect him shortly, after hauing uisited all the 
places likely to yeild your graces contentment Many other peices 
he hath gotten, of which, when he shall returne, I will send your 
grace a catalogue, as a modell of the success of my zealous en- 
deauours to doe you humble seruice. 

At Bursia I lost my labour and expence, not hauing one head 
nor foote. And from Sinope and Amasia, ther is nothing come 
but aduice of a tombe, which, if it could be gotten, is too heauy 
for any engine to carry to the sea. What I cannot performe in 
my owne tyme, (which now with much wearines I spinne out) I 
will sett in such order, that whatsoeuer is found (and our search 
hath begotten a diligence and care in all the inhabitants of the 
Arches and Morea) shalbe preserued [p. 693] for your grace; who 
I know doth esteeme it as much greatnes to accept of small ser- 
uices of poore men, as to command the mighty; and therfore 
I will take that comfort in your graces nobelnes, that I cannot 
fynd in my owne meritt 

Constantinople, ||. Octob. 1627. 



16 (p. 763, 764). 
Extract of a Letter to the Duke ^/"Buckingham. 

...[p. 764]. ..In the search of marbles, wherby I haue endeauored 
that your grace should measure my deuotion to your desires, I 
haue had many crosses, but a late one aboue all the rest My 
agent, whom I presumed to recommend to your grace, and im- 
ployed in Greece, after hauing visited and searched all the famous 
parts of Morea, as Thebes, Athens, Lacedemon, Achaia, Corynth, 
and many others, and as he continually wrote me, had bought 
many pieces that he could not prouide suddenly to carry away, is 
dead in Patras; whither he had sent foure statues, and followed to 
ship them.: of these the consull will take charge, and to recouer 
many other things scattered here and there, according to such 
notes as he left, or had formerly sent me; but this must be a new 
worke. He also had sought in most of the islands, where he 
bought such as could be found, and buried them in the sand, *>r 
left them with Greekes vntill his returne to make his full collection ; 
but God hath preuented him. I haue in other places diucrs 
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marbles, if I can gett them togither: what they will proue, doth 
rest in your graces only acceptance and benignitye; and though 
I had lost them all, yet I would not loose his testemonye, that 
no diligence, care, trauell, nor expence, hath been spared to proue 
my selfe, &c. 

Constantinople, 22. Feb. old stile, 1627 [1628]. 

17 (p. 808). 

To the Duke ^/"Buckingham. 

...He [Sir Thomas Roe's successor] hath seene some of my 
little marbles, and flatters me with an opinion, that they wilbe 
acceptable. I am sure they haue two consequences of curiosityes; 
much care in getting, and their valew resting only vpon your 
gratious liking. I haue lately gotten one, whose rude figure I 
enclose: and being praysed by a doctor brought vp in Italye, I 
will transcribe his owne words : E di quelle statue che li gentilhuotnini 
Romani sogliono metere nelle bauole \tavole1\ et scantie di lor libra- 
rie 9 seeondo iPuso Romano, intiera, bella, et difinissimo marmo, et a 
giuditio mio di bona ualuta: non staro a depingerla piu oltre. I know 
not what my racolta will proue: I should haue many; but the 
death of my seruant on the one syde, and the difficulty to gett our 
shipps to goe out of the way to take them in, will diminish the 
muster of my diligence. I could haue laden shipps with such 
stones as Mr. Petty diggs ; but good things undefaced are rare, or 
rather not to be found. Our search hath made many poore men 
industrious to rippe up old mines: so that, in this also, my suc- 
cessor may supply my defects; and I am aboundantly recom- 
penced, if any thing I haue done shall be by your grace esteemed 
in any proportion of my deuotion 

Constantinople, 15th April, 1628. 

18 (p. 818). 

To the Duke of Buckingham. 

...I am now collecting and lading the few marbles I haue 
found for your grace. Some are to be shipt from Patrass: others I 
attend from Zea and the islands. If they want the expected 
beautye, your grace will consider I had them out of the ground, 
which is not sufficient sanctuarye from the envye of the Turkes, 
and vouchsafe in them my true zeal to your seruice 

Smyrna, 27. June, 1628. 
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EXTRACTS. 205 



Extract from Tierney, The History and Antiquities of the Castle 
and Town of Arundel. London, 1834. 

19 ("• P- 435)- 
The Earl of Arundel to his Countess* 
...I desire you woulde presently, by some meanes, knowe what 
Sir Tho. Roe hath brought of antiquities, Goddes, vases, inscrip- 
tions, medalles, or such like. I thinke Sir Robert Cotton, or Mr. 
Dikes, were fitte to gette them. I wish it were done before Fri- 
day, for I feare my lord Chamberlayne; and nowe I thinke they 

might easily be had 

Theobald's, Monday. 
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A CATALOGUE 

OF 

ANCIENT MARBLES 

IN 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

PARTICULARLY THOSE IN PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS. 



" ...in un pajo di Secoli li Antiquary avran da fatuar molto sopra U Antickita 
uscite dalla Manifattura nostra." 

G. Casanova, Discorso sopra gP AntuM\ 
Lipsia 1770, p. xli. 
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